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LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 

"LUCY. 

AtiDiXY Court lay low dcfcvn if! a hollow, rich with fine 
old timber and fertile pastures You came upon it 
through an avenue of old oaks, boidered On either side by 
meadows, where the cattle looked inquisitively at you as 
you passed, wondering, peihaps, what you wanted; for 
there was fto thoroughfaie, and unless you were going to 
the Court, you could have no business in that direc tion. 

At the end of the avenue there was an old arch with a 
clock tower, and a stupid, bewildering clock, which had 
only one hand Through this arch'you walked straight 
into the gardens of Audley Court. 0 

A smooth lawn lay before you, dotted with gioups of 
rhododendrons. To T the right there were the kitchen 
•gardens and an orchard surrounded by an ancient wall, in 
some places thicker than it was high, and everywhere over- 

? *own with trailing ivy, yellow stoneerop, and dark moss, 
o the left there was a bioad gravelled walkf down which, 
years ago, when the place had been a convent, the quiet 
nuns had walked hand in hand; a walk bordered with wide 
beds^ bf hardy, old-fashioned flowers and bush roses. 

The house faced the arefi, and occupied three sides of a 
quadrangle. It was vefy old, and very irregular and 
rambling. The windows toere uneven; some small, some 
larg^i some with heavy atone mullions and rich stained 
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glass; others with h ail lattices that rattled in every breeze; 
others so modern that they might have bcen^added yester¬ 
day, Tall chimneys rose here and there behind the 
pointed gables, and seemed as it they were so broken down 
by age and long sei vice, that thty must have fallen, but tor 
the straggling ivy which, crawling up the walls and trailing 
even over the loof, wound itselt about them and supported 
them. The I14II door was squeezed into a cornet of a 
turret at one angle of the building, as*it it was in hid¬ 
ing from dangeious visitors, and wished to keep itself a 
secret—a noble dooi loi all that— old oak, studded with 
great square-headed non nails, and to thick that the iron 
knocker stiuck upon it with a*muffled srAind; and the 
visitor was fain to nag a clanging bell that dangled in a 
coiner amongst the ivy* lest •the noise of the knocking 
should never penetrate the stronghold. » 

A glorious old place—u place that strangers fell into 
laptmes with; feeling a yearning wish to hav<? done with 
lite, and to stay there for ever, staling into the cool fish¬ 
pond, and counting the bubbles as the loach aftd qjtrp rose 
to the surface of the water— a spot in which Peace seemed 
to have taken up her abode, setting her soothing hand on 
evfty tree and flower; on the*$till water and quiet alleys; 
the shady comers of the old-fashioned rooms; the deep 
window-seats behind the painted glass; the low meadows 
and the stately avenues —ay, even upon tfie stagnant well, 
which, cool and sheltered as all else Jin the old place, hid 
itself away in a shrubbery behind the gardens, with an. 
idle handle that was never turned, and a lazy rope so 
rotten that the bucket had broken away from it, and 
had fallen into the water. 

A noble place; inside as well as*out, a noble place—a 
house in which you incontinently lost yourself if ever you 
were so rash as to go about it alone; a house In #hich 
every room opened into another room, and through that 
down some narrow staircase leading to a door which, in Its, 
turn, led back into that very part of the house from which 
vdu thought yourself the farthest; a house that .could 
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never have been planned by any mortal architect, but 
mus\ have been the handiwork of that good old builder, 
Time, who—adding a room one year, and knocking down 
a room another year, toppling over now a chimney coeval 
with the Plantagenets, and setting up one in the style of 
the Tudors, shaking down a bit of Saxon wall theie, and 
allowing a Noiman arch to stand here; throwing in a row 
of high narrow windows in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
joining on a diniifg-room in the time of George the Third to 
a refectory that had been standing since the Conquest— 
had contrived to constinet such a mansion as was not else¬ 
where to be met with thioughout the county of Essex. 

Of course, in such a house, there was a secret passage. 
The little daughter of the present owner. Sir Michael 
Audley, had come by accident upon the discovery of one. 
A board had retied under her feet m the great nursery 
where she played, and on attention being drawn to it, it 
was found .to be loose, and was by-and-by removed, re¬ 
vealing a ladder leading to a hiding-place between the floor 
of the nursery and the ceiling of the room below—a hiding- 
place in which was found a quaint old carved oak chest 
half filled with priests* vestments that had been hidden 
there, no doubt, in those crfteJ days when the life of a man 
was in danger if lie was discovered*to have harboured a 
Roman Catholic priest, or to have had mass saM in liis 
house. * 

Beyond the flower-garden there was the fish-pond—-a 
long narrow piece of Vater that extended the whole length 
of the garden, and bordering which there was an avenue 
called the lime-tree walk; an avenue so shaded from the 
sun by the thick shelter of overarching boughs, that it 
seemed a chosen place*for secret meetings; a place in which 
a conspiracy might have been piarfhed or a lover’s vow 
registered with equal safety. 

At the end of this dark arcade them was the shrubbery, 
where, half buried amongst the tangled branches and the 
neglected weeds, stood the old well. It had been of good 
service in its time, no doubt; but it had fallen into disuse 
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now, and scarcely any one at Audley Court knew whether 
the spring had dried up or not* Often in the cool of the 
evening Sir Michael Audley wuld stroll tip and down, 
smoking his cigar, with his pretty young wife sauntering at 
his side; but in about ten minutes they would both grow 
tired of the rustling limes and the still water, hidden under 
the spreading water-lilies, and the long green vista with the 
broken well at the end, and would stroll back to the white 
drawing-room, where my lady played dreamy music by 
Schumann and Mendelssohn till her (husband fell asleep 
in Ms easy-chair. 

Sir Michael Audley was fifty-six years of age, and he had 
married a second wife three months after, his fifty-fifth 
birthday. He was a big man, tall and stout, with a deep 
sonorous voice, handsome black eyes, and a white beard— 
a white beaid which made him look venerable against his 
will; for he was as active as a boy, and one of the hardest 
riders in the country. For seventeen years he had been a 
widower with an only child, a daughter, Alicia Audley, 
now eighteen, and by no means too well pleased at paving 
a stepmother brought home to the Court; for Alicia had 
reigned supreme in her father's house since her childhood, 
and had earned a bunch of keys, and jingled them in the 
pockets of her silk aprons* and lost them in the shrubbery, 
and dropped them into the pond, and given all mariner of 
trouble about them from the hour in which she entered her 
teens, and on that account believed that for the whole of 
that period she had been keeping hotfse. 

Hut Alicia’s day was over; and now, when she asked 
anything of the housekeeper, the housekeeper would tell 
her that she would speak to my lady, or she would consult 
my lady, and if my lady pleased it should be done. So the 
bamnefedaughter, who was an excellent horsewoman end 
a yeif clever artist, spent mos^ of her time out of doom, 
riding ‘about the country, or sketching the cottage children 
anddhe ploughboys, and the cattle, and all manner of 
annual life that came in her way* She set her face with a 
attlkv determination against any intimacy between herself 
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and the baronet’s youttg Wife; and amiable as that lady 
was, she found it quite imfossible to win Alicia's liking, or 
to convince the spoilt girl that she had not done her a cruel 
injury in marrying her father. 

The truth was that Lady Audley had, in becoming the 
wife of Sir Michael* made one of those apparently advan¬ 
tageous matches which are apt to draw upon a woman the 
envy and hatred of her sex. She had come into the neigh¬ 
bourhood as a governess in the family of a surgeon in the 
village nejr Audley^Court. No one knew anything of her 
except that she came in answer to an advertisement which 
Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, had inserted in the Times She 
came from London; and the only reference she gave was 
to a lady at a school at Brompton, where she had once been 
a teacher. But this reference* was so satisfactory that 
none other wash needed, and Miss Lucy Graham was re¬ 
ceived by the surgeon as the instructress of his daughters. 
Her accomplishments were so brilliant and numerous, that 
it seemed strange that she should have answered an ad¬ 
vertisement offering such a small salary as that named by 
Mr. Dawson; but Miss Graham seemed satisfied with her 
situation, and she taught the girls to play sonatas by 
Beethovdh, and to paint from Nature after Creswick.Vnd 
walked through the dull, out-of-ttte-way village to the 
humble little church twice on Sunday, as contentedly as if 
she had no higher aspirations in the world than to do so all 
the rest of her life. # 

People who observed this accounted for it by saying that 
ft was her nature always to be light-hearted, happy, and, 
contented under any circumstances. 

Wherever she went she seemed to take jdy and. bright¬ 
ness with her. In tSe cottages of the poor her fair face 
shone Eke a sunbeam. *She would sit for a quafcterof an 
hOurtaWng to some old woman, and apparently as pegged 
with the admiration of a tbothless crone as if she had been 
listening to the compliments of a marquis; and vftien she 
tripped away, leaving nothing behind her (for her poor 
sa&jy gave no scope to her benevolence), the old woman 
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would burst out into senile raptures with her grace,.her 
beauty, and her kindliness, St^ph as she never bestowed 
upon the vicar's wife, who half fed and clothed her. For 
Miss Lucy Graham was blessed with that magic power of 
fascination by which a woman can chaim with a word or 
intoxicate with a smile Every one loved, admired, and 
piaised her The boy who qpened a held gate for hex ran 
home to his mother to tell of her looks, and the 

sweet voice in which she thanked him for the little service 
The verger at the church who ushered fut into t\y surgeon's 
pe$, the vicar who saw the soft blue eyes uplifted to his 
lace as he preached his simple sermon; the portei from the 
railway station who bi ought he! sometime^ a letter or a 
parcel, and \\iio never looked for a reward from bci, her 
employer; his visitors; fiei ptfpils; theseivants, every- 
body, high and low, united m declaring that Lucy Graham 
was the sweetest girl thaf ever lived. 

Perhaps it was this cry which penetrated into the quiet 
chambers of Audley Court; or perhaps it was the sight ot 
her pretty lace, looking over the suigeon’s higft pew every 
Sunday morning. However it was, it was ceitain Sir 
Michael Audley experienced a strong desire to^be better 
acquainted with Mr. Dawson's governess. 

fie h^d only to hint this to the worthy doctor for a little 
party to be arranged, to which the vicar mid his wife, and 
the baronet and his daughter were invited. 

That one quiet evening sealed S% Michael's fate. He 
could no more resist the fascination of those soft and melt- 
ing blue e^es, the low music of that gentle voice, the perfect 
harmony which pervaded every charm, and made all 
doubly charming in this woman, t£an he could resist his 
destiny, Destinyl # Why, she was his destiny! He had 
aever loved before. What had *becn his love for his first 
wiMfeut a poor, pitiful, smouldering spark, a dull friend¬ 
ship; jjtethcmt passion and without romance? But this was 
low^th^ fever, this longing, *this restless, uncertain, 
miaSkbjejhMtation; these cruel fears that his age was an 
irourmoum&fcie barrier to his happiness; this siSk tygiffed 
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of hjs white beard; this frenzied wish to be young again, 
with raven hair and sJirrj waist, such as he had had 
thirty years before; these wakeful nights and melancholy 
days, so gloriously brightened if he caught a glimpse of her 
sweet face behind the window curtains as he drove past the 
surgeon's house; all these signs told only too plainly that, 
at the sober age of fifty-five, Sir Michael AucUcy had fallen 
ill of the terrible fever called love. 

If he ever thought of his wealth or his position as astrong 
reason for his success, he dismissed the thought with a 
shudder. *It pained him too much to believe for a moment 
that any one so lovely and innocent could value herself 
against a fine estate or a ftnc old name. No; his hope was 
that as her life had been one of toil and dependence, and as 
she was very young, she aiighf never hav$ formed any 
attachment, and that he, being the first to woo her, might 
by tender attentions, and by a protecting care that should 
make him necessary to her, win her young heart, and ob¬ 
tain from her first love the promise of her hand. It was a 
romantic (feydream; but it seemed in a fair way to be 
realized. Lucy Graham appeared by no means to dislike 
the baronet’s attentions. There was nothing whatever in 
her manner of the shallow Artifice employed by a woman 
who wishes to captivate a rich man.* She was so used to 
admiration from everyone, high and low, that Sir Michael's 
conduct made \?ery little impression upon her. Again, he 
had been so many years a widower that people had given 
up the idea of his ever marrying again. At last* however, 
Mrs, Dawson spoke to the governess on the subject. 

The surgeon's wife was sitting in the schoolroom busy 
at work, while Lucy was putting the finishing touches to 
sortie water-colour performances of her pupils. 

“Do you know, my* dear Miss "Graham,” said 
Dawson* “ I think you qpght to consider yourself a re¬ 
markably lucky girl." * „ 

The governess lifted her head from its stooping attitude 
and stared wonderingly at her employer, shaking back a 
shower of curls. They were the most wonderful curls in 
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the world—soft and feathery, making a pale halo round 
her head when the sunlight stone through them* 

“ What do you mean, my aear Mrs, Dawson? ** she 
asked, dipping her brush into the cobalt on her palette, 
and poising it carefully before putting in the delicatestreak 
of cobalt which was to brighten the horizon in her pupil’s 
sketch* 

i( Why, I menu, my dear, that it only rests with yourself 
to become Lady*Audlcy, and the mistress ft fAudley Court." 

Lucy Graham dropped the brush upon the picture, and 
flushed scarlet to the roots of her fair hair; ancfthen grew 
pale again, far paler than Mrs. Dawson had ever seen her 
before, • 

“ My dear, don’t agitate yourself," said the surgeon’s 
wife soothingly; “you know*that nobody asks you to 
marry Sir Michael unless you wish. Of cqprse it would be 
a magnificent match; he has a splendid income, and is one 
of the most generous of men. Your position wopld be very 
high, and you would be enabled to do a great deal of good; 
but, as I said before, you must be guided by yowr o^n feel¬ 
ings. Only one thing I must say, and that is, that if Sit 
Michael's attentions are not agreeable to you, it is scarcely 
honourable to encourage him.*’ * 

" His attentions—encourage him! " muttered Ducy, as 
if the wbrds bewildered her. “ Pray, pray don’t talk to 
me, Mrs, Dawson. I had no idea of this? It is the last 
thing tfcat Would have occurred to me," 

Sfc leaned her elbows on the drawihg-board before her, 
and clasping her hands over her face, seemed for some 
minutes to be thinking deeply, She wore a narrow black 
fibbon round her neck, with a locket, or a cross, or a minia¬ 
te©, perhaps, attached to it; but Whatever the triplet 
W3s,,$he always kept ft hidden under her bodice, Once or 
twicer while she sat silently thinking, she removed one of 
herjraads from before her face, and fidgeted n^evouslyjwith 
the ribbon, clutching at it with a half-angry gestpr^ and 
fw|stmg it backwards and forwards between her fingers, 
.u " I think .tome people am bom “to be unlucky# Jta. 
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Dayvson,” shft said by-and-by. “ It would be a great deal 
too much good fortune fey me to become Lady Audley.” 

She said this with *>o much bitterness in her tone that the 
surgeon’s wife looked at her with surprise. 

” You unlucky, my dear I ” she exclaimed. " I think 
you're the last person who ought to talk like that. Why, 
you are such a bright, happy creature, that it does every¬ 
one good to see you! I’m sure I don’t know what we shall 
do if Sir Michael robs us of you.” 

After this conversation they often spoke upon the sub¬ 
ject, and Lucy never again showed any emotion whatever 
when Sir Michael’s intentions were canvassed. It was a 
tacitly understood thing in the surgeon’s family that when¬ 
ever he proposed the governess would accept him; and, 
indeed, the Dawsons would hatfe thought i{ madness in a 
penniless girl to reject such an offer. 

So one misty June evening Sir Michael, sitting opposite 
to Lucy Graham at a window in the surgeon's little draw- 
ing-room, took an opportunity/while the family happened, 
by some accident, to be absent from the room, of speaking 
upon the subject nearest his heart. He made the gover¬ 
ness in few but sok^nn wokIs an offer of his hand. There 
was something almost touching in the manner and toite in 
which he spoke to her—half in deprecation, knowing that 
he could hardly expect to be the choice of a Beautiful 
young girl, yet wishing rather that she would reject him, 
even though she bn&e his heart by doing so, than that she 
should accept his oner if she did not love him. 

M I scarcely think there is a greater sin, Lucy ” he said 
solemnly, u than that of the woman who marries a mah 
she does not love. You are to precious to nfe, my dearie 
that deeply as my heart is set on {his, and bitier as the 
mete thought of disappointment is to me, I Would not have 
you commit such a sin for any happiness of mine, If my 
happiness could be achieved by such an act, which it could 
not-^which It never *could,” he repeated earifeStly. 
“ Nothing but misery can result from a marriage dictated 
by jpy motive but truth and love.” 
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Lucy Graham vves not looking at him, but straight-out 
into the gray twilight and the ^un landscape fai away be¬ 
yond the little garden. Sir Michael tried, to see her face, 
but her profile was turned to him, and he could not dis- 
< over the expression ot her eyes. It he could have done 
so, he would have seen a yearning gaze which seemed as it 
it would have pierced the distance and looked away 
away into another world. 

'* Lucy, you heaid me? ” 

‘ Yes/’ she said gravely. f 

** And your answer? ” 

She did not remove her gaze from the darkening c ountry- 
side, and for some moments was f quite silent; then, turn¬ 
ing to him With a sudden passion m hoi manner, that 
lighted up her face with j$ new*and wonderful beauty, she 
tell on her knees at liis feet. # 

“ No, Lucy; no, no ? M lie cned vehemently; “ not here, 
not here! ” , 


“ Yes, here, here,” she said, the strange passion which 
agitated her making her voice sound shrill ancf piercing- 
no t loud, but pietcrnaturally distinct; “here, and no¬ 
where else. Mow good you are—how noble and how 
geiferous! Love yon! Why, there are women a hundred 
tiihes my superiors ltf beauty and in goodness who might 
love you dearly. But you ask too mu«ii of me. You ask 
too much of me ! Remember what my life has been; only 
remember that. From my babyhood I have never seen 
anything but poverty. My father was a gentleman; 
clever, accomplished, handsome—but poor. My mother 
--but do not let me speak of her. Poverty, poverty, 
poverty, tri&ls, vexations, humiliations, deprivations! 
You cannot tell; you, who are amongst those for whom 
life is so smooth and easy; you can never gusss what is en¬ 
dured by genteel paupers. Do not ask too much of me, 
then- I cannot be disinterested; I cannot be blind to the 


advantages of such a marriage. ' I cannot, I cannot! ” 
Beyond her agitation and her passionate vehemence, 
there was an undefined something in her manner which 
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filled Sir Michael with a vague alarm She was still on the 
ground at his feet, crouching rather than kneeling, her thin 
white gown clinging about ner, her pale hair streaming over 
her shoulders* her eyes glittering in the dusk, and her 
hands clutching at the black ribbon about hei tin oat, as if 
it had been strangling her. 

“ Don't ask too much of me," she kept repeating; “ I 
have been selfish fiom my babyhood." 

" Lucy, Lucy * speak plainly. Do you dislike me? " 
u Dislike yout No, no! ” 

“ But i? there any one else whom you love? " 

She laughed aloud at )iis question. f ‘ I do not love any 
one in the world," she answered. 

He was glad of het xeply; and yet that and the strange 
laugh jarred upon lus feelings.* lie was silent for some 
moments, and tjien said with a kind of effort,— 

“ Well, Lucy, i will not ask loo much .of you. I dare 
say I am a romantic old fool; but if you do not dislike me, 
and if you do not love any one c Ise, 1 see no reason why wfc 
shouldmofr make a veiy happy couple. Is it a bargain, 
Lucy?^’ 

“ Yes." 

The baronet lifted her irf his arms, and kissed her once 
upon the forehead; then, after quietly bidding her good¬ 
night, he walked straight out of the house. * 
lie walked straight out of the house, this foolish old 
man, because there was some strong emotion at work in his 
heart—^neither joy, tior triumph, but something akin to 
disappointment; some stifled and unsatisfied longing 
which lay heavy and dull at his heart, as if he had carried 
a corpse in his bosom. He carried the corpse of that hope 
which had died at thtf sound af Lucy's words. All doubts 
and fears and timid aspirations Were ended now. He 
must be contented, like other men of his age, to be married 
for his fortune and his position. 

Lucy Graham went slowly up the stairs to her little 
rdom at the top of the house. She put her candle on 
the chest of drawers, and seated herself on the edge of 
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the white bed; still and while as the curtains hanging 
beside her, * 

“No more dependence, no'more drudgery, no more 
humiliation*,” she said; “ evciy trace of the old life melted 
away—every due to identity buiied and forgotten—ex¬ 
cept these, except tlie^e." 

She had never taken her left hand from the black libbon 
at her throat. She dicw it from her bosom as she spoke, 
and looked at the object attached to it, * 

It was nuthei a locket, a miniature* no#a cross; it was 
a ung wrapped m an oblong piece of paper--*ihe paper 
pailly pimled, ]>ait!y wzitten, and ciumpled with much 
folding. 



CHAPTER U. 


ON BOARD THE “ARGUS.” 

i * 

He tlire 1 # the end of his cigar into the i>ca, and leaning his 
elboWs ujfon the taffrail, stared meditatively at the waves. 

" How wearisome they are! ” he said; u blue* and green 
and Opal; opal, and blue?, and gr^en: all very well in their 
way, of course, but three months of them are rather too 
touch, especially-” * * * 

He did not finish his sentence; Ins thoughts seemed 
to wander in the veiy midst of it, and cany him a thousand 
miles or sq away. 

“ Poor little girl, how pleased she'll be! ” he muttered* 
opening his cigar-casc, and lazilv surveying its contents; 
“ how pleased and how sui prised I Poor little girl ! 
After three years and a half, too; she will be surprised.” 

He waS> a young man ofVbout five-and-twenty, with a 
dark face, bronzed by exposure t o the sun. 1 le ha d hand¬ 
some brown eyes* with a smile in them, that sparkled 
through his blftck lashes* and a bushy beard and mous¬ 
tache that covered the lower part of his face. He was tall 
and powerfully built; he wore a loose gray suit* and a felt 
hat, thrown carelessly upon his black hair. His name 
was George Talboys, and he was aft-cabin passenger on 
board the steamer Argus, laden with Australian wool, and 
bound from Meibomlie to Liverpool. 

There were very few passengers In the aft cabin of the 
1 Argus. An elderly wool-stapler, returning to Ms native 
country with his wife and family after having failed to 
make fe fortune in the tokmies; a governess of five-and- 
tliirty years of age going home to marry a man to whom 
ghejnad been engaged fifteen years; the sentimental 
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daughter of a wealthy Australian wine merchant, invoiced 
to England to finish her education, and Gem go Talboys, 
were the only hrst-class passengers on boat cl 

This George Talboys was the life and soul of the party; 
nobody knew who oi w nat he w as, oj w liei e he came from, 
but evuybo«ly liked him. He sat at the bottom of the 
dinner-table, and assisted the captain in doing the* honours 
ol the friendly meal. He told lunn) stone-*, and led the 
laugh himself with sue li a joyous peal that the man must 
have been a churl who could not leave laughed for pure 
sympathy. He was a capital hand at speeuTation and 
\mgt-et-mi, and all the merry round games, which kept 
the little circle round the cabin*lamp so absorbed that a 
hurricane might have howled overhead without their 
he aiing it; bht he Ireely'owm/i that he had no talent tor 
whist, and that lie didn’t know a knight fr$m a castle ujhjii 
the ebesslmard. * 

Indeed, Mr. Talboys was by no means tog learned, a 
gentleman. The pale governess tried to talk to him about 
fashionable literature, but George only pulled hig beard 
and stared very hard at her, saying occasionally, “ Ah 
yes! ” and, ** To be sure, ha! ** 

The sentimental young lad]? had tried him with Shelley 
and Byron, and he had fairly laughed in her face, as if 
poetry (veie a joke The wool-stapler sounded him upon 
pqljtic«, but he did not seem very deeply Veised in them; 

they let him go his own way, smoke his cigars and talk 
to the sailors, lounge over the tafffcul and stare at the 
water, and make himself agreeable to everybody in his own 
fashion. But when the Argus came to be within about a 
fortnight's run of England, everybody noticed a change 
in Georg© Talboys. He grew restl&s and fidgety; some¬ 
times So merry that the cabin i rang with his laughter; 
sometimes moody and thoughtful. Favourite as he was 
amongst the sailors, they grew tired at last of answering 
his perpetual questions about the probable time of arrival. 
Would it be in ten days, in eleven, in twelve, in thirteen? 
How many knots an hour was the vessel going? Then a 
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sudden passion would seize lnm, and he would stamp upon 
the deck, crying out that,she was a rickety old craft, and 
that her owners woi e swindlers to advertise her as the gie) - 
hound of their fleet. She was not fit for passenger traffic ; 
she was not fit to carry impatient living creatures with 
he iris and soulj; site was fit foi nollmig but to be laden 
with bales of stupid wool, that might tot on the sea and be 
none the worse for it. 

The sun waS dropping lx hind the waves as George 
Talboys lighted lus*dgar upon this August evening. Only 
ten daysViorc, the sailors had told him that attemoon, and 
they would see Birkenhead. “ I will go ashore m the lirst 
boat that hails us,” he cried; *‘I will go ashore in a cockle¬ 
shell. By Jove, if it comes to that, I will swim to land! " 

His iriends in the aft bin? with the exception of the 
pale governess laughed at his impatience; she sighed as 
she watched the young man,.chafing at the slow hours, 
pushing ^way his untasted wine, walking restlessly about 
the cabin, rushing up and down the companion, and stal¬ 
ing the waves. 

As the red lim ot the sun sunk below tire horizon the 
governess came for a stroll on deck, while tire passengers 
sat ovef their wine belovf. She stopped when she came 
up to George, and standing by his side, watched the fading 
crimson in the western sky. • 

The lady wfts very quiet and reserved, seldom sharing in 
the after-cabin amusements, never laughing, and speaking 
very little; but she and George Talboys had been ex¬ 
cellent friends throughout the passage, 

** Does my cigar annoy you. Miss Morley? " he said, 
taking it out of his mouth. 

“ Hot at all; prdy do not leave off smoking. I only 
came to look at the sunset, What a lovely evening! " 

“ Yes, yes, I dare say % ” he answered impatiently; 14 yet 
so loftg, so long! Ten more interminable days, and ten 
more weary nights,, before we land." 

“ Yes," said Miss Morley, sighing, ” Do you wish tire 
time shorter?" 
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“ Da I ? ” cried George; “ Meed I do. Don't you? ” 

11 Scarcely/' * 

** But is there no one you love in England? Is there 
no one you love looking out for your arrival? ” 

“ I hope there is some one/' she said gravely* 

They were silent for some time, he smoking his cigar 
with a furious impatience, as if he could hasten the coarse 
of the vessel by his own restlessness; she looking out at 
the waning light with melancholy eyes-*-eyes that seem 
to have faded with poring over closely-printed books and 
difficult needlework; eyes that had faded a littl<£ perhaps, 
by reason of tears secretly shed in the dead hours of the 
lonely night, * - » 

“ Seel ” said George, suddenly pointing in another 
direction front that towaids which Miss Morley was look¬ 
ing, " there’s the new moon/' # 

She looked up at the pale crescent, her own face almost 
as pale and wan, t * 

“ This is the first tim$ we have seen it We must 
wish! ” said George. “ / know what l wish.” • 

“ What? ” 

“ That we may get home quickly/' 

“•My wish is mat we may fiiM no disappointment when 
we get there,” said the governess sadly. 

“ Disappointment! ” 

Be started as if he had been struck, andhsked what she 
meant by talking of disappointment* 

“ $ mean this, she said, speakingVapidly, and with a 
resfhtss motion of her thin hands-"**" I mean that as the end 
of this long voyage draws near hope sinks in my heart, 
and a sick fear comes over me that at the last all may net 
be wed* The person I go to meet may be changed in Ids 
fadings towards me; »r he may retain all the Old feeling 
until the monmilt of seeing me, ajid then lose it In a breath ‘ 
at sight of my poor faded face-for I was called a pretty 
girl, Mr* Telboys, when t sailed for*Melbourne, fifteen years 
ago; # be may be so changed by the wodd as* to have 
grown selfish and mercenary, and he may wdcome me lor 
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the sake of my fifteen years' savings. Again, he may be 
detfd. He may have beeri well, perhaps, up to within a 
week of our landing, and in that last week may have taken 
a fever, and died an hour before our ship drops her anchor 
in the Mersey, I think of all these things, Mr, Talboys, 
and act the scenes over in my mind, and feel the anguish of 
them twenty times a day. Twenty times a day! ” she 
repeated; “ why, I do it a thousand times a day.” 

George Talboys had stood motionless, with his cigar in 
his hand, listening Co her so intently that as she said the 
last words his hold relaxed, and the cigar dropped into 
the water. 

“ I wonder,” she continued, more to herself than him—* 
“ I wonder, looking back, to think how hopeful 1 was 
when the vessel sailed I never thought then of disap- 
pointment, but I pictured the joy of meeting, imagining 
the very words that would be said, the very tones, the 
very looks; but for this last month of the voyage, day by 
day, and tour by hour, my heart sinks, and my hopeful 
fancies fade away; and I dread the end as much as if I 
knew mat I was going to England to attend a funeral” 
The young man suddenly changed his attitude, and 
turned Inis face full upon his companion, with a look of 
alarm. She saw in the pale light that the colour had 
faded from his cheek* * 

“ ^/hat a fodil ” he cried, striking his clenched fist upon 
the hand-rail—” what a fool I am to be frightened at thisl 
Why do you come and say these things to me? Why do 
yqji come and terrify me out of my senses, when f am 
going straight home to the woman I love; to a girl whose 
hea# is as true as the light of heaven, and in whom I no 
mom expect to find any change than I do to see another 
mm rise in to-morrow's sky? Why do you come and try 
;to put such fancies into my head* when 1 am going home 
to mY darling wife? ” V 

“Ifj^wrfe? ” she said; w that is different, There is 
nojee&m that my terrors should terrify you. * I to going 
to to main a mm to whom X was enftfftftted to bn 
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married fifteen years ago. He was too poor to marry 
then; and when I was offered a situation as governess in 
a rich Australian family, I persuaded him to let me accept 
it, so that I might leave him free to win his way in the 
world, while I saved a little money to help us when we 
began life together, 1 never meant to stay away so long; 
but things have gone badly with him in England. That 
is my story, and you can understand my fears. They 
need not influence you. Mine is an exceptional case/' 

** So is mine/' said George impatiently. ** I tell you 
that mine is an exceptional case; although I sw£ar to you 
that, until this moment, I have never known a fear as to 
the result of my voyage home. But you are right: your 
terrors have nothing to do with me. You have been away 
fifteen years; • all kinds of things may happen in fifteen 
years. Now, it is only three years and a palf since I left 
England. What can have.happened in such a short time 
as that? ” 

Miss Morley looked at him with a mournful smile, but 
did not speak. His feverish ardour, the freshness and 
impatience of his nature, were so strange and new to her 
that she looked at him half in admiration, half in pity. 

“ My pretty little wifel My gentle, innocent, loving 
little wife I Do you know, Miss Morley, M he said, with all 
his old hopefulness of manner, “ that I left my little girl 
asleep, with her baby in her arms, and with nothing but a 
few blotted lines to tell her why her adoring husband had 
deserted her? ” • 

" Deserted her l ” exclaimed the governess, 
v " Yes, l was a comet in a cavalry regiment v'hen I 
first met my. little darling. We were quartered at a 
stupid seaport town, where my pet lived with her shabby 
old father, a half-pay naval man> a regular old humbug, 
'as pooi; as Job* and with an eye for nothing but the main 
chance, I saw through all his shallow tricks to catch one 
of us fey Ms pretty daughter. I saw all the contemptible 
traps he Set for big dragoons to walk into, I saw through 
his shabby*genteei dinners and public-house port; his fine 
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talk of the grandeur of his family; his sham pride and in¬ 
dependence, and the sham tears in his bloodshot old eyes 
when he talked of his only child. He was a drunken old 
hypocrite, and he was ready to sell my poor little gixl to 
the highest bidder. Luckily for me, I happened just then 
to be the highest bidder; for my father is a rich man, Miss 
Morley, and as it was love at first sight on both sides, my 
darling and I made a match of it. No gooner, however, 
did my governor hear that I had married a penniless little 
girl, the daughter eff a tipsy old half-pay lieutenant, than 
he wrote me a furious letter, telling me he would never 
again hold any communication with me, and that my 
yearly allowance would’stop from my wedding-day. As 
there was no remaining in such a regiment as mine with 
nothing but my pay to liue on *and a pretty little wife to 
keep, I sold out, thinking that before the money that 1 got 
for my commission was exhausted I should be sure to drop 
into something. I took my darling to Italy, and we lived 
there in splendid style as long as my two thousand pounds 
lasted*' bht when that began to dwindle to a couple of 
hundred or so, we came back to England, and as my wife 
had a fancy for being near that tiresome old father of hers, 
we settl&l at the watering-place where he lived. Weil, as 
soon as the old man heard that I h&d a couple of hundred 
pounds left, he expressed a wonderful degree of affection 
for us, and insisted on our boarding in his house. We con¬ 
sented, still to please *my darling, who had just then It 
peculiar tight to have every fancy of her innocent heart 
indulged. We did board with him, and finely he fleeced 
us; but when I spoke of it to my little wife, she only 
shfpgged her shoulders, and said she did not like to be 
unkind to ‘ poor papa/ So poor papa made away with 
our little stock of money in no time; and as I felt that it 
was now becoming necessary to look about for something, 
I ran dp to London, and hied to get a situation as a clerk 
in a merchant's office, or as accountant, or bookkeeper, or 
something of that kind. But I suppose there was the 
stamp of a heavy dragoon upon me, for do what I would I 
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couldn’t get anybody to believe In my capacity; and t^red 
out and downhearted, I returned to my darling, to find 
her nursing a son and heir to his father’s poverty. Poor 
little girl, she Was very low-spirited; and when I told her 
that my London expedition had failed, she fairly broke 
down, and burst into a storm of sobs and lamentations, 
telling me that I ought not to have manied her if I could 
give her nothing but poverty and misery^* and that 1 had 
done her a cruel wrpng in making her my wife. By 
Heaven! Miss Morley, her tears and ?eproache%drove me 
almost mad; and I flew into a rage with her, myself, her 
father, the world, and everybody in It, and then ran out of 
the house, declaring that I would never entfer it again, I 
walked about the cliffs all that day half out of my mind, 
and with a strong inclination t# throw myself into the Sea, 
so as to leave my poor girl free to make*a better match. 
* If I drown myself* hef father must support her*’ I 
thought; * the old wretch could never refuse her a shelter. 
But while I live she" has no claim on him.’ I went down 
to a rickety old wooden, pier, meaning to wait these till it 
was dark, and then drop quietly over the end of it into the 
water; but while I sat there, spoking my pipe and staring 
at the sea-gulls, two men came down, and one of them 
began to talk of the Australian gold diggings, and the great 
things that were to be done there, It appeared that he 
was going t$f&il in a day or two, and he was hying to per¬ 
suade his companion to join him in ttye expedition. 

" I listened to these two men for upwards of an hour, 
following them Op and down the pier With my pipe in my 
mouth* and hearing all their talk, After tins I felll^to 
conversation With them, and ascertained that them es a 
iaHing ship going to leave London in three days, bf which 
One of the men was going out. This man gave me all the 
information I required, and told me, moreover, that a 
stalwart young Mow such as fwas could hardly fail to do 
well 0b the diggings. The thought flashed upon me so 
suddenly that I grew hot and red in the face, and tfemtded 
in every limb with excitement. This was better tfta$ the 
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water, at any rate. Suppose I stole away from my 
darling, leaving her safe under her father’s roof, and went 
and made a fortune in the new world, and came back in a 
twelvemonth to throw it into her lap; for I was so san¬ 
guine in those days that I counted on making my fortune 
in a year or so. X thanked the man for his information, 
and late at night tramped homewards. It was bitter 
winter weather, but I had been too full Qf passion to feel 
cold, and I walked through the quiet streets, with the snow 
drifting in my face 1 , and a desperate hopefulness in my 
heart. The old man was sitting drinking brandy-and- 
water in his little dining-room; arid my wife was upstairs, 
sleeping peacefully with the baby in her arms. I sat down 
and wrote a few brief lines, which told her that I never had 
loved her better than now whifa I seemed*to desert her; 
that I was going to try my fortune in a new world; and 
that if I succeeded I should come back to bring her plenty 
and happiness, but that if I failed I should never look upon 
“her face again. I divided the remainder of our money— 
something* over forty pounds—into two equal portions, 
leaving one for her, and putting the other in my pocket. 
I knelt down and prayed for my wife and child, with my 
headupdn the white counterpane that covered them. 
I wasn’t much of a praying man set ordinary times, but 
God knows that was a heartfelt prayer, I kissed her once 
and th® baby ofice, and then crept out of the room. The 
dining-room door was open, and the old mad was nodding 
over his paper. He®looked up as he heard my step in the 
passage, and asked me where I was going. * To have a 
smoke in the street/1 answered; and as this was a common 
halite of mine, he believed me. Three nights after this I 
wasout at sea, bound lor Melbourne—a steerage passenger, 
With a digger’s tools fer my baggage, and about seven 
shillings in my pocket/’ , 

" And you succeeded? " asked Miss Morley. 

" Not till I had long despaired of success; not until 
pe^erty and I had become such old companions, that, 
looking back at my past life, X wondered whether that 
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reckless, extravagant, luxurious, champagne-drinking 
dragoon could have really been the same man who lay 
awake under the open sky in the wilds of the new world. 
I clung to the memory of my darling, and the trust that I 
had in her love and truth, as the keystone that kept the 
fabric of my past life together—the one star that lit the 
thick black darkness of the future. I was hail fellow well 
met with bad men; I was in the centre of riot, drunken¬ 
ness, and debauchery; but the purifying*influence of my 
love kept me safe from all. Thin aftd gaunt, # the half- 
starved shadow of what 1 once had been, I saw myself one 
day in a broken bit of looking-glass, and was frightened of 
my own face. But I toiled on through all;* through dis¬ 
appointment and despair, rheumatism, fever, starvation, 
at the very gates of death,**I toiled on steadily to the end; 
and in the end I conquered.” 

He was so brave in his energy and determination, in his 
proud triumph of success, and in the knowledge of the 
difficulties he had vanquished, that the pale governess 
could only look at him in wondering admiration. « 

“ How brave you were! ” she said, 

‘'Brave! ” he cried, with a joyous peal of laughter; 
“ wasn’t X working for my darling—through all the dreary 
time of that probatioh, her pretty white hand beckoning 
me onwards to a happy future? Why, I have seen her 
under my wretched canvas tent, sitting by my side, with 
her boy in hen arms, as plainly as I had ever seen her in the 
one happy year of our wedded life. *At last, one dreary, 
foggy morning, just three months ago, with a drizzling 
rain wetting me to the skin, up to my neck in day and 
mire, half-starved, enfeebled by fever, stiff with fheu- 
matism, a monster nugget turned *up under my spade, 
and I came upon a gold deposit *of some magnitude, A 
month later I was the richest man in the little colony about 
me. I realized my gold findirfgs, which were worth up¬ 
wards of £20,000, and a fortnight afterwards took my 
passage for England; and in ten days—in ten days I 
see my wife.” 
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“But in all that time did you never write to your wife? ” 

“ Never till my luck turned. I could not write while 
everything looked so black. I could nut write and tell her 
that I was fighting hard with despair and death. I waited 
for better fortune; and when that came 1 wrote, telling 
her that 1 should be in England almost as soon as my letter, 
and giving her an address at a coffee-house in London, 
where she could^write to me.” 

He fell into a reverie after this, and relit his cigar. His 
companies did not 'disturb him. The last ray ol summer 
daylight had faded, and the pale light oi the crescent moon 
on!y remained. 

Presently George Talhoys flung away his cigar, and, 
turning to the governess, cried abruptly, “ ^iss Morlcy, if, 
when I get to England, 1 Iwar tliat anything has happened 
to my wife, I shall fall down dead.” 

“ My dear Mr. Talboys, why do you think of these 
things? God is very good to us; He will not afflict us 
beyond our power of endurance. I see all things, perhaps, 
in a melancholy light; for the monotony of my life has 
given me too much time to think over my troubles.” 

“ And my life has been |11 action, privation, toil, alter¬ 
nate hope and despair; 1 have had no time to think ifpon 
the chances of anything happening to my darling* What 
a blind, reckles^ fool I have been! Three years and a half 
and not one line, one word from her, or from any mortal 
creature who knows,her. Heaven above! what may not 
have happened? ” 

In the agitation of his mind he began to walk rapidly up 
and i( down the lonely deck, the governess following, ana 
trying to soothe him. ' ' 

“ I swear to you. Miss Morley,” he said, “ that, till you 
Spoke to me to-night, I ftever felt one shadow of fear; and 
now I have that sick, sinking dread at my heart, which you 
talked of an hour ago. Leave me alone, please, to get over 
if my own way.”. 

drew silently away from him, and seated herself by 
the £ide of the vessel, looking over into the water. 



CHAPTER IIL 


HIDDEN RELICS. 

The same August sun which had gcfae down behind the 
waste of wateis glimmered wily upon 1 he broad face of the 
old dock over that ivy-covered archway which leads fnto 
the gardens of Audley Court. * * 

A fierce and crimson sunset, The mullioned windows 
and the twiilkling lattices ware all ablaze with the red 
glory; the fading light flickered upon the leaves of the 
Ernes in the long avenue, and changed^the fish-pond into a 
sheet of burnished copper. Even into those dim recesses 
of brier and brushwood, amidst which the old well is 
hidden, the crimson brightness shone in fitful*flashes, till 
the dank weeds and the rusty iron wheel and broken wood¬ 
work looked as if they were splashed with blood. 

The lowing of a cow in the quiet meadows, thfe splash of 
a trout in the fish-pond, the last notes of a tired bird, the 
creaking of wagon-wheels upon the distant road, every 
now and then breaking the evening silehcfc, only made the 
stillness more intense. It was almost oppressive this 
twilight stillness. The repose of life place grew painful 
from its intensity, and it seemed as if a corpse must be 
lying somewhere withrf that gray and ivy-covered 
mansion—so death-like was the tranquillity of all ardund. 

As the clock over the archway struck eight, a door at 
the bade of the house Was softly opened, and a girl came 
out into the gardens. , 

But even the presence of a human being scarcely broke 
the silence; for the girl crept slowly over the thick grass, 
and gliding info the avenue by the side of the fishtpeiid, 
disappeared under the shelter of the limes. 
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She was not a pretty girl; but her appearance was of 
that* order which is commonly called inteiesting. Inter¬ 
esting, it may be, because in the pale face and the light 
gray eyes, the small features and compressed lips, there 
was something which hinted at a power of repression and 
self-control not common in a woman of nineteen or twenty. 
She would perhaps have been pretty but for the one fault 
in her small oval face. This fault was an absence of 
colour. No touch Of crimson flushed the waxen whiteness 
of her cheeks; no shade of brown relieved the pale in¬ 
sipidity of her eyebrows and eyelashes; not one glimmer 
of gold or auburn warmed the dull flaxen of her hair* 
Even her dress was marked by ibis same deficiency; the 
pale lavender muslin faded into a sickly gray, and the 
ribbon knotted round her ,throat melted iifto the same 
neutral hue. 

Her figure was ^lim and fragile, and-in spite of her 
humble drc$s, she had something of the grace and carriage 
of a gentlewoman; but she was only a simple country girl, 
called J?hc*be Marks, who bad been nursemaid in Mr, 
Dawson’s family, and whom Lady Audley had chosen for 
her maid after her marriage with Sir Michael. 

Of course this was a woncjhrful piece of good fortune for 
Phoebe, who found her wages trebled and her work, light 
in the well-ordered household at the Court; and ufao was 
therefore quite 3$ much the object of envy amongst her 
particular friends as my lady herself in higher circles. 

A man who was sifting on the broken woodwork of the 
well started as the lady’s-maid came out of the dim shade 
of the limes and stood before him amongst the weeds and 
brushwood. 

” Why, Phoebe,” he said, shutting a clasp-knife with 
which he had been stripping the bark from a blackthorn 
stake, ” you stole upon m§ so still and sudden like that I 
thought you was an evil spirit I’ve come across through 
the fields, and in here at the gate agen the moat, and I was 
takpg a rest before I went up to the house to ask if you 
back” 
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" I can see the well from my bedroom window, Luke/' 
Phoebe answered, pointing to an open lattice in one of the 
gables. ” T saw you sitting here, and came down to have 
a chat: it’s better talking out here than in the house, where 
there's always somebody on the listen.” 

The man was a big, broad-shouldered, stupid-looking 
clodhopper of about twenty-three years of age. His dark 
red hair grew low upon his forehead, and his bushy brows 
met over a pair of greenish gray eyes; His nose was large 
and weU^shaped, but the mouth wai? coarse and sensual. 
Rosy-cheeked, red-haired, and bull-necked, he was not un¬ 
like one of the stout oxen grazing in the meadows round 
about the Court. * • 

The girl seated herself lightly upon the woodwork at his 
side, and put # onc of her Hands* which had grown white in 
her new and easy service, upon his shoulder. 

“ Are you glad to see mss, Luke? ” s|ie asked. 

“ Of course I’m glad, lass,” he answered* boorishly, 
opening his knife again, and scraping away at tlie hedge- 
stake. • 

They were first cousins, and had been playfellows in 
childhood, and sweethearts in early youth. 

H You don't seem much Is if you were glad/' said 
Phoebe; “ you mighft look at me, Luke, and tell me if 
you thihk my journey has improved me.” 

“ It ain't put any colour into your checks, my girl,” he 
said* glancing up at her from under his lowering eyebrows; 
” you're every bit as white as you'was when you went 
away.” 

” But they say travelling makes people genteel, Luke. 
I've been on the Continent with my lady, through all 
manner of curious places; and yoh know when I was a 
child. Squire Horton’s daughters taught me to speak a 
little French, and I found it sq nice to be able to talk to 
the people abroad.” 

“ Genteel! ” cried Luke Marks, with a hoarse laugh; 
“ who wants you to be genteel* I wonder? Not major 
one, When you’re my wife you won't have much the 
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for gentility, my girl. French, too! Dang me, Phoebe, 
J suppose when we've saved money enough between us to 
buy a bit of a farm, you'll be parleyvooing to the rows? ’’ 

She bit her lip as her lover spoke, and looked away. He 
went on chopping a rude handle he was fashioning to the 
stake, whistling softly to himself the while, and not once 
looking at his cousin. 

For some time they were silent, but by-and-by she said, 
with her face still’turned away fiom her companion,—* 

“ What a fine thing it is for Miss Graham, that was, 
to travel with her maid and her courier, and her chariot 
and four, and a husband that thinks there Isn't one spot 
upon all the earth that’s ^ood enough for her to set her 
foot upon! ” 

“ Ay, it is a fine thing, P\nebe* to have loti of money," 
answered Luke, “ and I hope you'll be warned by that, 
my lass, to save up your wages*agen we get married." 

“ Why, what was she in Mr. Dawson’s house only three 
months ago? ” continued the girl, as if she had not heard 
her coiisin'j speech. “ What was she but a servant like 
me? Taking wages and working for them as hard, or 
harder than I did. You should have seen her shabby 
clothes, Lftke—worn and patched and darned, and turned 
and twisted, yet always looking nice*upon her, somehow. 
She gives me more as lady’s-maid here than ever she got 
from Mr. Dawson then. Why, I’ve seen her come out of 
the parlour with a few sovereigns and a little silver in her 
hand that master had just given her for her quarter’s 
salary; and now look at her! ” 

“ Never you mind her/' said Luke; “ take care of 
yourself. Phoebe; that’s all you’ve got to do. What 
should you say to a public-house for you and me by-and- 
by, my girl? There’s a deal of money to be made out of 
a public-house/’ * 

The girl still sat with her face averted from her lover, 
her hands hanging listlessly in her lap, and her pale gray 
ey$l fixed upon the last low streak of crimson dying out 
behind the trunks of the trees. 
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“ You should see the inside of the house, Luke,” e}ie 
said; " it’s a tumble-down looking place enough outside; 
but you should see my lady's rooms —all pictuies and 
gilding, and great looking-glasses that stretch from the 
ceiling to the floor. Painted ceilings, too, that cost 
hundreds of pounds, the housekeeper told me, and all 
done for her.” 

” She's a lucky one," muttered Li^ke, with a lazy 
indifference, 

H You should have seen her while we were abroad, with 
a crowd of gentlemen always hanging about hei: Sir 
Michael not a bit jealous of them, only proud to see her so 
mut h admired. You should have heard her laugh and talk 
with them; „ throwing all their compliments and fine 
speeches back at them, as if they had been pelting her 
with roses. She set everybody mad about her wherever 
she went. Her singing, her playing, her painting, her 
dancing, her beautiful smile, and sunshiny ringlets * She 
was always the talk of the place as long as We stayed 
in it.” 

” Is she at home to-night? ” 

“ No, she has gone out with Sir Michael to a dinner¬ 
party at the Beeches. They've seven or eighf miles to 
drive, and they won't be back till after eleven.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what, Phoebe; if tjre inside of the 
house is so mighty fine, I should like to have a squint at it.” 

'* You shall, then. Mrs. Barton, the housekeeper, 
knows you by sight, and she can't object to my showing 
you some of the best rooms,” 

It was almost dark when the cousins left the shrubbery 
and walked slowly to the house. TJie door by which they 
entered led into the servants' hall, on one side of which 
Was the housekeeper's room. Plfoebe Marks stopped for a 
moment to ask Mrs. Barton if ehe might take her cousin 
through $ome of the rooms," and having received per¬ 
mission to do so, lighted a candle at the lamp in the 
hafl, and beckoned to Luke to follow her into the o%er 
mart of the house. 
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The long, black oak corridors were dim in the ghostly 
twilight—the light carried by Phoebe looking only a speck 
of flame in the dark passages through which they went. 
Luke looked suspiciously over his shoulder now and then, 
scared by the creaking of his hob-nailed boots. 

*' It’s a mortal dull place, Phoebe,” he said, as they 
emerged irom a passage into the principal hall, which was 
not yet lighted; “I've heard tell ol a muider that was 
done here in old rimes.” 

“ There are murder enough in these times, as to that, 
Luke,” answered the girl, ascending the staircase, followed 
by the young man. 

She led the way through a great drawing-room, rich in 
satin and ormolu, buhl cabinets, bionzcs, cameos, 
statuettes, and porcelain, jhat glistened in 1 the dusky 
light J then through a morning-room hung with proof 
engravings; through this into »an octagonal anteroom, 
where she stopped, holding the light above her head. 

The young man stared about lilm, open-mouthed and 
open-eyed. 

“ It’s a rare fine place,” he said, " and must have cost 
a power of money.” 

“ Look °at the pictures bn the walls,” said Phoebe. 
" I've heard that those alone are worth a fortune, This 
is the entrance to my lady's apartments, Miss Graham 
that was.” u 

She lifted a tapestry curtain which hung'across a door¬ 
way, and led the astonished countryman into a fairy-like 
boudoir, and thenco to a dressing-room, in which the open 
doom of a wardrobe, and a heap of dresses flung about a 
sofa, showed that it still remained exactly as its occupant 
had left it. u 

“ I’ve all these things to put away before my lady comes 
home, Luke; you might sjt down here s while X do it. I 
shan’t be long/* 7 

Her cousin looked round in gawky embarrassment, 
bewildered by the splendour of the room: and after some 
deliberation selected the most substantial of the chairs* 
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on the extreme edge of which he carefully seated him¬ 
self. 

** I wish I could show you the jewels/* said the girl; 
“ but I can’t, for she always keeps the keys herself; that’s 
the case on the dressing-table there/* 

“ What, that ? ** cried Luke, staring at the massive 
walnut-wood and brass-inlaid casket. “ Why, that’s 
big enough to hold every bit of clothes I*ve gotl " 

“ And it*s as'full as it can be of diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
and emeralds,” answered Phoebe, busy as she spoke in 
folding the rustling silk dresses, and laying tbfem one by 
one upon the shelves of the wardrobe. As she was 
shaking out the flounces of the last, a jingling sound 
caught her ear, and she put her hand into the pocket. 

" I declare! ” she exclaimed, “ my lady has left her 
keys in her pocket, for once in a way. I can show you the 
jewellery if you like, Luke.” 

“ Well, I may as well have a look at it, my girl,” he 
said, rising from his chair, and holding the light while 
Phccbc unlocked Ihe casket. He uttered a cry of e wonder 
when he saw the ornaments glittering on white°velvet. 
He wanted to handle the delicate jewels; to pull them 
about, and find out their mercantile value* Perhaps a 
pang of longing and envy shot through his heart as he 
thought how he would have liked to have taken one of 
them. 

41 Why, one of them diamond things would set us up in 
life, Phoebe/* he said, turning a bracelet over and over 
in his big red hands. 

” Put it down, Luke! Put it down directly! ” cried the 
girl, with a look of terror. “ How can you speak about 
such things? ** 1 

He laid the bracelet in its place with a reluctant sigh, 
and then continued his examination of the casket. 

“ What's this? ” he asked presently, pointing to a brass 
knob in the framework of the box. 

He pushed it as he spoke, and a secret drawer, lined 
with purple velvet* sprang out of the casket. 
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‘ I*ook ye herel " cried Luke, pleased at his discovery. 

Phoebe Marks threw down the dress she had been 
folding, and went over to the toilet-table. 

“ Why, I never saw this before/' she said; ** I wonder 
what there is in it? 11 

There was not much in it; neither gold nor gems; only 
a baby's little worsted shoe rolled up in a piece of paper, 
and a tiny lock of silky yellow hair, evidently taken from 
a baby’s head. Phoebe’s gray eyes dilated as she examined 
the little packet. 

“ So this is what my lady hides in the secret drawer," 
she muttered. * 

“ It’s queer cubbish to keep in such a place," said Luke 
carelessly. 

The girl's thin lips curved into a curious snule. 

14 You will bear me witness where I found this/' she 
said, putting the little parcel into her pocket. 

“ Why, Phoebe, you're never going to be such a fool as 
to take that/' cried the young man. 

“ I'd, rather have this than the diamond bracelet you 
would have Kked to take/’ she answered, 44 You shall 
have the public-house, Luke/' 


a 



UTAPIER IV. 


IN THF FIRST COLUMN OF THE “TIMES.” 

Roj^rt Autvly was -uippouxl to*l>e a barrister. As a 
hundu was las nunc* liwribed in the Law List; as a 
ban Mu Ik had (hambois in Fig-tree t ouit, Temple; ns 
<i ban Mu he had eaten the allotted number of dinner, 
and had passed the necessary examinations without 
maiktd di^iedit If vlu?se # things can make a man a 
ban Mu, Robert Audl< y d< cidedly was one. But he had 
in \ oi h id a btii t, oi tried to get a hi u f, or even wished to 
li ive a biicl m all thiee five years during which his name 
liad be< n piinUd upon one of the doors in Fig-tiee Court, 
lie was a handsome, la?y, care-for~nothing fallow of 
about seven awl-twenty, the only son of a younger 
biother of Sir Michael Audley, His father had left him 
jf^no a y< nr, which Ins hiends had advised him^o increase 
by being called to the Bar; and as he found it, alter due 
consultation, mote trouble to oppose the wishes of these 
friends than to oat so many dinners, and to take a set of 
chambers in the Temple, he adopted the latter course, 
and unblushinglv called himself a banister. 

Sometime *>, whe n the 1 wc ather was very hot, and he had 
exhausted himself with the exertion of smoking his Ger¬ 
man pi]>e, and reading French novels, he would stroll into 
the Temple Gardens, and lying in Some shady spot, pale 
and cool, with his shirt collar turned down and a blue silk 
handkerchief tied loosely about his ucck, would tell hard¬ 
working lawyers that he had knocked himself up with 
overwork, 

The legal busy bees laughed at the pleasing fiction set 
forth by this harmless drone; but they all agreed that 
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Rolifcrt Amllev was a good folios, a gt nuous heaitod 
t< How , lather a euuou tellow loo, with a land of sly wit 
ciu 1 quiet liumom under Ins listles,, dawdling, uuiilK u nt, 
me )lute manm i. A man who would n< \\r eel on m the 
s,oilI; hut who would not hint a woun Indeed, his 
* h unbeis were cornu ti d into a pel ft < t dog-kosm 1 by his 
habit of bringing home shay and benighted < in , who w< i<* 
athadul by ln> touks m the street, and iotlow* d him with 
abject foiidnoo. • 

Robert *nlw iys spent the hunting sc ason at AudUy 
Cniut; not tint he w~as distinguished a i Annual, tor lie 
would quietly jiut to coupiI upon a mild hmpuid tout- 
limb d bay bank, and hup at a v< i y u >p cl fill del mee 
hom the hud lideis; hi- horse •Imoum r qmte i wJl is 
it lid that nothing \\<\> nfttlur hom hi> tbo.iehi than 
auv do are to be m <d the deatli. 

1 he youn' mart was a git t lavouu r < With h. m < 1(, 
aid ) Y no* means d< pised by lie pulK, mpyicUid, 
lg it t-hearted, hoydeni-h cousm, Miss Mina Yudky. H 
might Tune scorned to other men that 11 < } ntiahty of a 
youn ; Javiy, who was sole h< iu - to a v< ly (m< estate was 
wor th cultivating, but it diefnot soo< cur to Robe rt AudUy. 
Alicia was a very nice gul, hr 1 smd,* a jolly girl, wit]i no 
nomease about her— a gul of a thousand, but Ihi was 
the highest pouflL to which his cntlin nsin could < any him. 
The ivlea oi turning his com in’s giilMi liking tor lum to 
some good account*never <ntued his idle In un It is 
doubtful if lie even had any come t notion of the amount 
of his uncle’s fortune, and it is certain that he nevoi tor one 
moment calculated upon the chances of any part of that 
fortune ultimately oemning to himself. So that when one 
fine spring morning the postman brought him the wedding 
cards of Sir Michael and Lady Audley, together with a 
very indignant letter fiorh his cousin* setting forth how 
her father had just married a waxnlollish young person, no 
older than Alicia herself, with flaxen ringlets and a per¬ 
petual giggle—Miss Audley’s animus caused her thus to 
describe that musical laugh which had Itoen so much ad- 
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mired in the late Miss Lucy Graham—these documents 
piovokod neither venation nor surprise in Robert Audley’s 
lymphatic temperament. He read Alicia’s angry letter 
without so much as removing the limber mouthpiece of his 
German pipe from hi5 moustachioed lips. When he had 
finished the perusal of the epistle, which he read with his 
dark eyebrows elevated to the centre of his forehead (Ills 
only manner of expressing surprise, by the way), he 
deliberately threw that and the wedding-cards into the 
wastepaper basket, and putting down Ins pipe*; prepared 
himself lor the exertion of thinking out the subject. 

44 1 always said the old buffer would many,” he 
muttered, after about half an hour’s reverie. 44 Alicia 
and my lady, the stepmother, will go at it hammer and 
tongs. I hope they won’t qu&rrel in the hunting season, 
or say unpleasant things to each otht r at the dinner-tablet 
a feminine shindy of that kind always upsets a man’s 
diction.” 

* *■ # # * * 

At about twelve o’clock on the morning following that 
night upon which Phoebe Marks showed her cousin my 
lady’s jewels, Robert Audley strolled out of the Temple, 
Blackfriarswards, on his way to the City. He had in an 
evil hotlr obliged a necessitous friend by putting the 
ancient name of Audley across a bill of accommodation, 
which bill not having been met by the drawer, Robert was 
called upon to pay. For this purpose he sauntered up 
Ludgate Hill, with his blue necktie fluttering in the hot 
August air, and thence to a refreshingly cool banking- 
house in a shady court out of St. Paul’s Churchyard, where 
he made arrangements for selling out a couple of hundred 
poimds worth of Consols. 

He had transacted this business, and was loitering at 
the comer of tb^'oOurt, waiting for a chance hansom t6 
convey him back to the Temple, when he was almost 
knocked down by a man of about his own age, who dashed 
headlong into the narrow opening. 

’* thi so good as to look where you are goipg tny 
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friend 1 ” Robert leraonstrated mildly to the impetuous 
passenger; “ you might give a man warning before you 
knock him down and trample upon him.” 

The strangei stopped suddenly, looked very hard at the 
speaker, and then gasped for bieath. 

44 Bobl ” I10 cried, in a tone expressive of the most 
intense astonishment; 44 I only touched British ground 
after dark last night, and to think that I should meet you 
this morning! ” 

41 I've sypen you seftnowhere before, my bearded friend,** 
said Mr. Audley, calmly scrutinizing the animated face of 
the other, 44 but Ill be hanged if I can remember when 
or where.** # 

44 What! ’* exclaimed the stranger reproachfully, 44 you 
don’t mean to say that you’re forgotten George Talboys ? ’ ’ 

” No, I have not / ” said Robert, with an emphasis by 
no means usual to him; and then hooking his arm into 
that of his •friend, he led him into the shady court, saying 
with his usual placidity, 44 And now, George, tell us all 
about it/’* 

George Talboys did tell him all about it. He told that 
very story which be bad ^elated ten days before to the 
pale governess on board the Argm ; and then, hot and 
breathless, he said that he had a*bundle of Australian 
notes in his pocket, and that he wanted to put them on 

deposit at Messrs.-, who had been his bankers many 

years before, * 

44 If you'll believe me, I’ve only just left their counting- 
house,” said Robert. 44 I’ll go back with you, and we’ll 
settle that matter in five minutes.” 

They did contrive to settle it in less th&n ten minutes; 
and then Robert Audley was for starting off immediately 
for the Crown and Sceptre, at Greenwich, or the Castle, 
Richmond, where they could have atfbjt of dinner, and 
talk over those good old limes when they were together 
at Eton, But George told his friend that before he went 
anywhere, before he shaved, or broke his fast, or in any 
way refreshed himself after a night journey from Liver- 
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pool, ho must (alt .n a< t i hun rnfftv house in Budge Street, 
Westminster, where ho expected to find a letter Irom his 
wife. 

“ Then I’ll go there with you, ' said "Robert. “ The 
idea of your having a wife, GeoigH What a pieposteious 
joke! ”‘ 

As they dashid through Ludgate Hill, Hc(t Street, and 
the Strand, m-a fast hansom, George,, Talboys poured 
into his hieiid’s ear all those wiM hopes and duams 
which had usuip<d such a dominion n\c? his sanguine 
nature, 

" 1 skill t ike a villa ou the Tl\ames, nob/' he said, <f for 
the littb wile and mvxlf; and we 11 h«i\o*a v K ht, Bob, 
old boj , and you shall he on the dec k and smoke while my 
pretty one pla\s hoi gm1<n amJ sings songs to us. She's 
for all the world like one of those what's-it s-names, who 
got poor old Ulvssf ■» into bon hie, * ad<led the young man, 
whose classic loie wa not veiy great. * 

The waiters at the Westminstei coffer house stated at 
the hollow-eyed, unshaven stranger, w r ith hi> cliches of 
colonial cut. and his boisterous, excited manner; but ho 
had been an old frequenter of Ihc plate in hi$ military 
da* c , and when they heard who he was they flew to do his 
bidding* 

He did n »i want much- only a botfly of soda-water, 
and to know if there was a letter at the bar directed to 
George Talboys. « 

The waiter brought the soda-water before the young 
men had seated them selves in a shady box near the dis¬ 
used fireplace. No; there was no letter for that name. 

The w'aiter said it with polite yidilference, while he 
mechanically dusted the little jfoahogany table. 

George's face Munched to a deadly whiteness. 

"Talboys/* he said; “ perhaps you didn’t hoar the 
name distinctly—T, A, L, B, 0 , Y, S, Go and look 
again; there must be a letter/* 

The waiter G mugged his shoulders as he left the room, 
and returned in three minutes to say that there was no 
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in me at all lesembling Talbots in the lei tew ac k There 
w^- Ihown, and Sanderson, and .Pinchbeck. onh three 
teUeis altogether. 

The young man drank his soda-water in silence, and 
ih n leaning his dlnws the 1 d>le, < ovoid lit- lace 
with hh lunrh. Ihcte was sotn( thing in hi manner 
which told Robeit And ley that this disappointment, tri¬ 
fling its it might appear, was in reality n V(iy biller one. 
lie seated himselt opposite to his tiiend, but did not 
attempt tf> address him. 

Py-and-by George looked up, and mnlianu ally taking 
a greasy Times mwsjM]« f of the day before from a heap ot 
journals on the table, stun <1 \ icanlly at ihe fn - 1 page. 

lie sat blankly staring at onft paiagraph*amongst the 
list of deaths (or some moments, be foie Irn dazed biain 
look in its full meaning; and 4hen he pushed the news¬ 
paper over.to Rohr it Audl<>, and with a lace that had 
changed trom it> dark bronze to a sickly, chalky, grayish 
white, ani with an awful calmness in hh manner, he 
pointed with his finger to a line which ran thus:— 

“ On the 24 th inst., at Ventnoi, hie ot Wight, Thlen 
Talboys, Aged twenty two.*’ • 



CHAPTER V. 


THE HEADS TONE AT VENTNOR 

Yes* there it was in black and white—*" Helen Talbovs 
aged twenty-two.” f 

When George told the governess on board she Argus 
that if he heard any evil tidings ot lus wile he should drop 
down dead, he spoke in perfect .good faith; and yet here 
were the woist tidings that could come to him, and,he sat 
rigid, white, and helpless, staring stupidly at the shocked 
face of his friend. 1 

The suddenness of the ,blow had stunned {nm. In hh 
bewilderment he began to wonder what had happened, and 
why it was that one line in the limes newspaper could 
hive so horrible an effect upon him. , 

Ihen by degrees even this vague consciousness of his 
misfortune faded slowly out of his mind, succeeded by a 
painful consciousness of external things. « 

The hot August supshine; the dusty window-panes and 
shabby 4 painted blinds; a file of fly-blown play-bills 
fastened to the wall; the blank and empty fireplace; a 
bald-headed old man noddmg over the Morning Advef - 
User; the slip-shod waiter folding a Humbled tablecloth, 
and Robert Audley’s handsome face looking at him full of 
compassionate alarm. He knew that all these things took 
gigantic proportions, and then, one by one, melted into 
dark blots that swam before his eyes,* He knew that there 
was a great noise as of half a dozen furious steam-engines 
tearing and grinding in his ears, and he knew nothing 
more, except that somebody of something fell heavily to 
the ground. 

He opened his eyes upon the dusky evening in a cool and 
shaded room, the silence only broken by the rumbling of 
wheel* at a distance. * 
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Hp looked about liim wondermgly, but half-mdiffer- 
ently. His old friend Robert Audley was seated by his 
side, smoking. George was lying on a low iron bedstead 
opposite to an open window, in which (here was a stand of 
flowers and two or three birds in cages, 

“ You don't mind the pipe, do you, George? ” his friend 1 
asked quietly. 

He lay for some time looking at the flowers and the birds. 
One canary was singing a shrill hymn to the setting sun. 

“ Do the birds annoy you, George? Shall 1 take them 
out of the room? ” 

” No; I like to hear them sing.” 

Robert Audley knocked the ashes out of his pipe, laid 
the precious meerschaum tenderly upon the* mantelpiece, 
and going into the next room* returned presently with a 
cup of strong lea. • 

“ Take this, George,” he said, as he placed the cup on a 
little table dose to George's pillow; ” it will do your head 
good.”. * 

The young man did not answer, but looked slowly round 
the room, and then at his friend's grave face. 

“ Bob,* he said, ** where are we? ” # 

“ In my chambers, my dear boy, In the Temple. You 
have no lodgings of your own, so you may as well stay with 
me while you're in town.” 

George passed his,hand once or twice across his forehead, 
and then, in a hesitating manner, said quietly,— 

" That newspaper this morning, Bob; what was it? ” 
" Never mind just now, old boy; drink some tea," 
u Yes, yes,” cried # George impatiently, raising himself 
upon the bed, and staring about him with hollow eyes, “ I 
remember all abput it. * Helen, my Helen I my wife, my 
darling, my only love! Dead! dead! ” 

" George,” said Robert'Audley, laying his hand gently 
upon the young man’s arm, “ you must remember that the 
person whos^name you saw in the paper may not be your 
wife. There rr\ nv have been some other Helen Talboys.” 
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“ No, no,” he cried, 11 the age corresponds with hets, and 
Talboys is such an uncommon name.” 

“ It may be a misprint for Talbot.** 

** No, no, no; my wife is dead! *' 
lie shook off Roberts restraining hand, .and rising from 
*the bed, walked straight to the door. 

“ Where arc you going? ** exclaimed his friend. 

” To Ventnoc, to find her grave.’* f 
“ Not to-night, George, not to-night. I will go with 
you myself by the first tiain to-morrcW.” , 

Robert led him back to the bed, and gently forced him 
to lie down again. He 1 hen gave him an opiate which had 
been sent by the medical man whom they had called in at 
the coffee-hojise in Ihidge Street when George fainted. 

.So George Talboj's tell iijto a heavy slumber, and 
dieamt that he went to Ventnor, to find lus wife alive and 
happy, but wiinklcd, old, and gray, and to find his son 
grown into a young man. 

Early the next morning he was seated opposite Robert 
Audley in an express train, winding through* tin*pretty 
open country towards Portsmouth. 

They drove from Ryde to J/entnor under the burning 
heftt of the midday sun. As the two young men alighted 
from their fly on the'little esplanade, the people standing 
about stared at George’s white fare and uqtrimmed beard. 

“ What are we lo do, George? ’* Robert Audley asked. 
“ We have no clue to finding the people you want to see.” 

The young man looked at him with a pitiful, bcwildei ed 
expression. The big dragoon was as helpless as a baby; 
and Robert Audley, the most vacillating and unenergetic 
of men, found himself called upon to act for another. He 
rose superior to himself and equal to the occasion. 

** Had we not better ask at ode of the hotels about a 
Mrs. Talboys, George? ” he said* 

M Her father’s name was Maldon,” George muttered; 
“ he could never have sent her here to die alone.” 

They said nothing more, but Robert wall&d straight to 
the Queen’s Hotel, where he inquired for a Mr. Maiden. 
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Y*es, they told him; ther e was a gentle man of that name* 
stopping at Ventnoi, a Captain Maldon Jhs daughter 
was lately dead. Ihe v aitei would go and ltajuu e loi the 
addi ess. 

The hotel was a busy place at this season; people Imily¬ 
ing in and out, and a gieat bustle ot giooms and waiters 
about the hall. 

Gcoige Talbo)* leaned against the dooi *poT \\ dh much 
the same look in his^face as that whuh had lughtened lus 
friend in 4he Westminster coffee-hou< e. 

The worst was confirmed now. His wile, Captain 
Maldon’s daughter, was dead. 

The waiter returned in about five minutes to say that 
Captain Maldon was lodging at L^imdowne Cottages, No, 4 . 

They easily found the h(*u>o, a shabby, bow-windowed 
cottage, facing the sea. 

Was Captain Maldon at home? No, the landlady said; 
he had gone out to the beach with his little giand>onJ 
Would the gentlemen walk in and sit down a bit? 

Geofge mechanically followed his hand into the hunt 
parlour—dusty, shabbily furnished, and disorderly, with 
a child’s broken toys scattered on the floor, ami the scent 
of stale tobacco hanging about the mpslin window uir tains. 

" Look! ” said George, pointing to a picture over the 
mantelpiece. * 

It was his own portrait, painted in the old di agoomng 
days; a formal conventional picture of a handsome young 
man in uniform, with a charge! in the background. 

Perhaps the most animated of men would have been 
scarcely so wise a comforter as Robert Audley. He did 
not utter a word to tb#stricken widower, but quietly seated 
himself with his back to George, looking out of the ojjen 
window. 

For some time the young man wandered restlessly about 
the room, looking at and sometimes touching the knick- 
knacks lying here and there* 

Her workbox, with an unfinished piece of work; her 
album, full of extracts from Byron and Moore, in his own 
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scrawling hand; some books which he had given her,,and 
a bunch of withered flowers in a vase they had bought in 
Italy. 

" Her portrait used to hang by the side of mine,” he 
muttered. “ I wonder what they have done with it? ” 
By-and-by he said, after about halt an hour’s silence,— 
“ 1 should like to see the woman of the house; 1 should 

like to ask her about-” ( 

He broke down, and buried his face in his hands. 

Robert summoned the landlady/ She wa* a good 
natured, garrulous creature, familiar with sickness and 
death, for many of her lodgers pa me to her to die. She 
told all the particulars of Mrs. TaJboys’ laAt hours; how 
she had comq to Ventnor^only a week before her death, in 
the last stage of decline; ano? how day by day she had 
gradually sunk under the fatal malady. 

“Was the gentleman * any relative?” she asked of 
Robert Audley, as George sobbed aloud. 

“ Yes; he is the lady's husband. ” 

“ What! ” the woman cried; “ him as descHetkher so 
cruel, and left her with her pretty boy upon her poor old 
father’s hands, which CaptainrMaldon has told/tie often, 
with the tears in his poor eyes? ” 

“ 1 did not desert her,” George cried out; ’and then in a 
few indignant words he told the woman his three yeais' 
struggle. 

" Did she speak of me? ” he asked* u did she speak of 
me at—at—the last? ” 

“ No; she went off as quiet as a lamb. She said very 
little from the first; but the last day she knew nobody* not 
even her little boy nor her poor old father, who took on 
awful. Once she went off wild like, talking about her 
mother, and about the cruel sbamb it was to have to die in 
a strange plane* till it was quite* pitiful to hear her/’ 

“ Her mother died when she was quite a child,** said 
George. “ To think that she should remember her and 
speak of her, but never once of me.** 

The woman look him info the little bodtoorh in which 
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his wife had died He knelt down by the bed and kiv>cd 
tl>o pillow tenderly, the landlady crying as he did so. 

While he was kneeling, praying perhaps, with his face 
buried in the snow-white pillow, the woman took some¬ 
thing from a drawer. She gave it to him when he rose from 
hU knees; it was a lock of hair wrapped in silver paper. 

“I cut this off when she lay in her coffin,'* she said, 
“poor dear!” • 

He pressed the hajr to his lips, 

” Yes/^he murmured; “this is the dear hair that I have 
kissed so often when her head lay upon my shoulder. But 
it always had a ripple in it then, and now it seems smooth 
and straight.’* 

“ It changes in illness,” said Ihe landlady ” If you’d 
like to sec where they have^aid her, Mr. Talboys, my little 
boy shall show you the wav to the churchyard,” 

So George Talboys and his faithful friend walked to the 
quiet spot * where beneath a mound of earth, to which the 
patches 0 thresh turf hardly adhered, lay that wife of whose 
Welcoming smile George had dreamed so often under the 
Southern Cross. 

Robert left the young man by this new-made grave, and 
returning in about a quarter of an hgur, found that he had 
not once stirred. * 

He looked up presently, and said that if there was a 
stonemason anywhere near he should like to give an order. 

They very easily found the stonemason, ancl sitting down 
amidst the white litter of the man’s yard, George Talboys 
wrote in pencil this brief inscription for the headstone of 
his Wife's grave:— » 

Sacreii to the Memory of 
"HELEN, 

THE BELOVED WIFE OF GEORGE TALBOYS* 

Who died at Ventnor, 

August 24th, 1857, aged zz. 

Deeply regretted by her sorrowing Husband, 



CHAPTER VI. 


ANYWlirRV, ANA WHIRL OUT Of M WORLD. 

I 

When George and his triend returned to Ifansdowne 
Cottage they were told that the old m;m had not yet come 
in, so they walked down to the beach to .look for him. 
Mtei a brief stair h tiny found him sitting upon aheap of 
pebbles, reading a newspaper and eating greengages. The 
little boy was at some distance from his grandfather, dig¬ 
ging in the sand with his wooden spade. The crape round 
the old man’s shabby hat, and the child’s poor little blac 1c 
frock, w< nt to George’s heart. Go where he would he met 
confirmation of this great sorrow. His wife w^is dead. 

“ Captain Maldon,” he said, as he approached his la tl la¬ 
in-law. 

pie old man looked up, and, dropping his newspaper, 
rose fi nm the pebl>les*with a coiemonious bow. His faded 
light hufrr was tinged with giay; he had a pinched hook 
nose, watery blue eves, and an irresolute mouth; he wore 
his shabby clolhes with an affectation of foppish gentility; 
an eyeglass dangled over his closely-buttoned waistcoat, 
and he carried a cane in his ungloved hand. 

“ Good Heavens! ” cried George; “ don’t you know* 
me? ” 

Captain Maldon started, and coloured violently, with 
something of a frightened look, a$ he recognized his son- 
in-law. 

“My dear boy/' he said, “*I did not; for the first 
moment X did not; that beard makes such a difference. 
—You find the beard makes a great difference, do you 
not, sir? ” he said, appealing to Robert. 

M Great Heaven! ” exclaimed George Talhoys, '^is this 
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the,way you we Iconic me 0 1 conu t<» Luglund lr> lmd mv 
wife deed within a wuk uf iti\ I mdm and you U{ m to 
chdttu to me about niybcaid—vou lu 1 failleJ f 

‘ Tut< ! tine I ” multi ud the old man \\ijun b * o blocxl- 
sliot eyes, “ a sad diorh, a id shoe] my dv.u Gcoi (j e 
If you Vi only been hue a wet k eaiht 1 1 ' 

“ It 1 had,” ci icd Gunge, 111 an out bout ot giuf and 
passion, “ Iscn^ ly think that J would In,w h/hci du I 
would have bitthd foi hu wdh <1< dli f wouldt 1 
would 1 0 God* why <:»ul not the Icprs go down Willi 
cveiy soul 011 boaid ho lx foie J emu to to t!u> dny * ” 
He be^an to walk up and down the bca< h ln^ i it In 1-in¬ 
law looking' hMplesdy < t him, mbbin, lu> lu bit eyes with 
ah nulkei chief 

I ve a stiong notion that tlie old man didn’t tie it ho 
d night or too will,” though* Rotx.it, as ix w dclxd the 
nali-piy luutenant * Jh <uhis afraid of Gunge 
While the young widov et walked up and dov n nidha 
of despoil, the child ran to lus grunrUdhu ancl (lung 
abouHhe v tails of jus coat 

"tome home, gtindpi, com* home ” he said “ I’m 
Inc 1 ” 

(h orge Talboys tui nc d at 1b* 1 omul of the baby v li \ Ox e 
and looked long and earnestly at the boy » 

He had hi? Other’s brown eyes and dark hair 
“ My dailmgl my darling 1 M said George, tal mg the 
child in his arms, “»I am youi fathei, come acios^ tlie sea 
to find you. Will you love me? ” 

The little fellow pushed him away “ I don’t know 
vou/’ he. said, “ I love grandpa and Mrs. Monks, at 
Southampton.” t 

" Georgey has a temper of his own, sir,” said the old 
man “lie has been Spoilt.” 

They walked slowly beck to the cottage, and once more 
George Talboys told the "history of that desertion wdiich 
had seemed so cruel. He told, too, of the twenty thousand 
pounds banked by him the day before. He had not the 
heart to ask any questions about the past, and his father-in- 
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law only told him that a few months after his departure 
they had gone from the place where George left them to 
live at Southampton, where Helen had obtained a few 
pupils for the piano, and where they had managed pretty 
well till her health failed, and she fell into the decline of 
which she died. Like most sad stories, it was a common one 

“ The boyseems fond of you,” said George, aftci a pause. 

“ Yfs, yes,” answered the old man,smoothing the child's 
curling hair; " yes, Georgey is very fohd of his grand¬ 
father.” 4 

‘ ‘ Then he had better stop with you. The interest of my 
money will be about six hundred a yezr. You can draw a 
hundred of that for Georgey s ecTh ation, leaving the rest 
to accumulate till he is of age. My friend here will be 
trustee, and if’he will undertake the charge, I will appoint 
him guardian to the boy, who can for the present remain 
under your care.” 

“ But why not take care of him yourself, .George? ” 
asked Robert Audley. 

“ Because I shall sail in the next steamer that leaves 
Liveipool for Australia, I shall be better in the diggings 
or the backwoods than ever 1 could be here. 1 ’m broken 
lor a civilized life from this hour, Bob,” * „ 

The old man’s weak eyes sparkled as George declared 
this determination. 

” My dear boy, I think you’re right,”* he said. "I 
really think you’re right. The change,^the wild life, the— 

the-He hesitated, and broke down, as Robert looked 

earnestly at him. 

“ You’re in a great hurry to get rid of your son^n-law, I 
think, Captain Maldon,” he said gravely. 

” Get rid of him, dear boy ? Oh, fto, no! But for his 
own sake, my dear sir, for his owmsake, you know.” 

“ I think for his own sake he’d better stay in England, 
and look after his son,” said Robert 

” But I tell you I can’t/’ cried George; u every inch of 
this accursed ground is hateful to me—I Want to run out 
of it as 1 would out of a graveyard. 1 % go back to town 
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tonight, get that" business about the money settled to- 
moriow, and start for Liverpool without a moment's delay. 
I shall be better when. I’ve put half the world between me 
and her grave/' 

Before he left the house he stole out to the landlady, and 
asked some more questions about his dead wife. 

“ Were they poor? ** he asked; “ were they pinched tor 
money while she was ill? ” # 

“ Oh no! " th& woman answered; ** though the raptain 
druses shabby, he has always plenty of sovereigns in liis 
puise. The poor lady wanted for nothing." 

George was relieved at this, though it puzzled him to 
know where 'the tippling half-pay lieutenant could have 
contrived to find money for all the expenses of his 
daughter's illness. ( > 

But he was too thoroughly broken down by the calamity 
which had befallen him to be-able to think much of any¬ 
thing; so, he asked no further questions, but walked with 
his father in-law and Robert Audley to the hotel where 
theitefly 'was waiting for them. 

The old man bade Robeit a veiy ceremonious adieu. 

“ You did not introduce me to your friend, by-the-bye, 
my dear boy," he said, when the tv/o young men were 
seated m the fly. 

George stared at him, muttoied something indistinct, 
and the horses started before Captain Maldon could repeat 
his request 

" To think," said George, " that two nights ago at this 
time I was steaming into Liverpool, full Of the hope ot 
clasping her to my heart, and to-night I am going away 
from her grave!" 

The document wnich appointed Robert Audley guardian 
to little George Talboys was drawn up in a solicitor's 
office the next morning* 

u It’s a great responsibility/’ exclaimed Robert. ** I 

f uardian to anybody or anything—I, who never in my 
fe could take care of myself! " 

“ I trust in your noble heart, Bob/' said George; " I 
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know you will Hike nr*' ot my moth< ilcss bo 1 ' , md s e 
tliai lit a \vt II us( d by his gi nndl.itlw i\ 1 shall ha est my 
money in tom oh, lor (k'Ou;(\ ’ Miefil, only keeping 
enough to take me bat ! to Me n bom t e, and then begin mv 
oJd woil: again " 

But it sc< im d Oo if Lam e was destined to he himsc ii 
the guardian of his <oo; loi when he it a< iud JLneipooL 
he fomid tliul the Mt 'bnupn Learner had pat aJilal, and 
that tin je would not be unolhtr for a month; so he re¬ 
turned to 1 ondon, and once more throw hiin^t Ii upon 
Kobeii \udley'<- lm.ndahly. 

The bam tu itaued him with open aims; he gave 
him the room with tin bud an?* iloweis, a'Ud had abed 
})ut up in ins dit ssum loom lot liimali am I i, stilish 
that (a oige dvd not i now tho^uiliu ■> In > bund made ior 
hi* tomloit lie < i !\ ‘ etw that f>r him the sun ws 
daikeiud, and the «Jot y of life was gone. He sat all d iv 
long smoking, and daunt* at the floweis and (anaiiei, 
thahngfoi the turn to pa )• that he might l>e fai out at joa. 

But jii t a. thi tune wj^ toimn* round for*Ua*Mil- 
bourne steamer, FoKit \edky aii.u m one d iy full oi a 
great scln me. A ft k nd of bis, auniht r of Ikoa* banish r* 
wh(^e hist thorn hi i of a bin f, w a going to St! JVi'ie- 
burg to sjuhJ I 1 e wimu and waned Robert to act om* 
pany huh Koiieit would only go on condition that 
George went too. 

For a long time the >oimg man resisted, but wiion he 
found that Kobert was m a quiet way, thoroughly deter¬ 
mined upon not going without him, he gave in, and con¬ 
sented to join the paity. What did it matter? he said 
One place was the same to him as another: anywhere out 
of England; what did he tare where?* 

ThL was not a viry cheerful way of looking at things, 
but Robert Audley was quite satisfied with having won 
his friend’s consent. 

The tliree young men started under very favourable 
circumstances carrying letters of introduction to some 
of the mast influential inhabitants of the Russian capital. 
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Before leaving England Robeit wrote to In. cousin 
Alina, telling hoi of 1ns mh nd< d depirtuie with his old 
friend George Talboys, whom Ik had lately met alter a 
lap-** of year., and who had ju c Hot his wife 

Alicia’s reply came by icliiiti of po>t, and ran tint j — 

" My n^AR Korlkt,—I low rriu 1 ol ym to run nuv to 
that hoi lid Pt tei-.burg U jou the hunting season* 1 have 
heard that people lo e thin no is m tHat tbsagi^eable 
cimiatc, and as is latiiei a long one I dioutd advre 
you to let urn be lore tin \eiy seven viaihu sets in. 
What sort of pt rson is tins youn> r Mr, lahnn A Lady 
AudlevtillsiaetoKsjiK 1 you losmni he j a < » Disables. 
You arc not to comidoi the }>n. c, but lo lx sme that they 
are the handsomest that can In' obtained. * Papa is per¬ 
fectly absuid about las new wifi, and slit md l cannot 
get on togethei at all. Hot that he is dn igtee ibh to me, 
for, as lar as that goiw she makes hu*<lf amicable lo 
every one; but she i, so irri ti lovably childnh and silly.— 
Believe ue to be, my dear Robert, 

* ( Your affectionate Cousin, 

M Alicia Audixy.” 



CHAPTER VII. 


AFTER A YEAR. 

The first year of George Talhoys's \Vidoweri109d ] massed 
away; the deep band of crape about his hat grew rusty; 
and as the last burning day of another August faded out, 
he sat smoking his bner-wood pipe m the qiliet chambers 
in Fig-tree Court, much as he had done the year before, 
when his grief was new td hiii^, and every object in life, 
however trifling or however important, seemed saturated 
with his one great sorrow. • 

But the ex-dragoon had survived his affliction by a 
twelvemonth, and, hard as it may be to have to tell it, he 
did not look much the worse for it. Heaven kn&ws*vhat 
inner change may have been worked by that bitter dis¬ 
appointment! Heaven knows # what wasted agonies of 
remorse and self-reproach racked George's honest heart 
as he lay awake at nights thinking of The wife he had 
abandoned in pursuit of a fortune which she,had not lived 
to share. 

Once, while they were in Russia, Robert Audley ven¬ 
tured to congratula ie him upon his recovered spirits. He 
burst into a bitter laugh. 

** Do you know, Bob, M he said, “ that when some of our 
fellows were wounded in India, they came home bringing 
bullets inside them? They did not talk of them, and they 
were stout and hearty* ana looked asr well, perhaps, as you 
or 1 ; but every change in the weather brought bapk the 
old agony of their wounds as sharp as ever they had felt it 
on the battle-field. l*ve had my wound, Bob; I carry 
the bullet still; apcl I shall carry it into my coffin. 0 

The travellers returned from St* Petersburg in the 
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spriug, and George ag$in took up his quaiters in his old 
iricnd’s chambers, only leaving them now and then to run 
down to Southampton and take a look at his little boy. 
He always went loaded with toys and sweetmeats for the 
child; but, tor all tins, Georgoy would not become very 
familiar with Ins papa, and the young man’s heart sickened 
as he began to fancy that even his child was lost to him. 

“ What can I ” he thought. “ If J take him away 
ho n his grandfather I shall break his heart; if I let him 
lemun h* will grov? up a stranger to me, and care more 
lor that old hypocrite than for his father. But then what 
could an ignorant hcavy^ dragoon like me do with such a 
child > What* could I teat h him except to smoke, and idle 
about all day with his hands in his pockets ? " 

Sq the anniversary of* thaf 30th of August, upon 
wliich George had seen the advertisement of his wife’s 
death in the Timc%, came round for thedirst time, and the 
young man put off his black clothe® and his shabby crape 
from his hat, and laid lys mourning garments in a trunk 
in which Re kept a packet of his wife's letters, and that 
lock of hair which had been cut from her head after death, 
Robert Dudley had neve* seen either the letters or the 
long tress of silky hair; nor, indeed, had George ever 
mentioned the name of his dead wile after that ofte day at 
Ventnor on which he learnt the particulars of her decease. 

“ I shall write to my cousin Alicia to-day, George,” Mr. 
AucUey said, upon* tins very 30th of August. “ Do you 
know that 4 he day after to-morrow is the 1st of September? 
I shall write and tell her that we will both run down to the 
Court for* a week’s shooting.” 

14 No, no, Bob: go by yourself; they don't want me, 
and I'd rather ——* 

“ Bury yourself in Tug-tree Court, with no company 
but my dogs and canaries! No^ George, you shall do 
nothing of the kind." 
u But I don't care for shooting/’ 

** And do you suppose 1 care for it?" aied Robert, 
With charming mivcU f “ Why, man, 1 don't know a 

* i * 
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partridge from a pi gum, and it might be the ist of April 
instead of the i^>t oi September for aught J care, I never 
hit a biid in life, but I have bmt my own shoulder 
with a kicking gun I only go down to L.stx foi the 
change of air, the good dinners, the still hex!, and Ihe 
sight ot my uncle’s honest, handsome hue. Resides, this 
tmu I’ve another mdmement, as I want to see this fair- 
haired p uagon„mynewaunt You’ll go \vith me,Ch oige^” 
** Yu, if you really wi c h it ’ 

The quiet form which the widowei's grief Had taken 
alter its IltsI brief violence, lett him ^is submissive as a 
child to the w ill of his friend * rc ady to go an\ w here or do 
anything, never enjoying him ■>< it, or original mg any en¬ 
joyment, bid joining m the plcauius oi otlxm with a 
quiet, uncomplaining, unobtiunve resignation puoliir 
to his simple nature. 

Much to Mi Audlcy’s astonishment, the return of post 
hi ought a letter from Aiiua, to say that the two young 
men could not be received at flic Court, 

** Theie are seven span* bcdiooms/' wrote the young 
lady, in a slapdash penmanship that expressed indigna¬ 
tion, *' but for all that, my d< Robert you can’t come; 
for*my bdv has taken it mto her silly head that she is too 
ill to enWtair visitoik (there is no more the matter with 
her than there is with me), and she cannot have gentlemen 
(great rough men, she says) m the house. Please apolo¬ 
gize to your tnend Mr Talboys, and A ell him that papa 
hopes to see you both in November/’ 

“ My lady’s airs and graces shan’t keep us out of Essex 
for all that/' said Robert, as he twisted the letter mlo a 
pipe-light for his meerschaum. 4< ITJ tell you what we’ll 
do, George. There’s a comfortable old inn at Audley. and 
plenty of fishing in the neighbourhhod: we’ll go there and 
have a week's sport. Bshing is much better than shooting. 
You’ve only to lie on a Dank and stare at your Ime I don't 
find that you often caich anything, but it's very pleasant/"' 
He held the twisted letiet to the feeble spark of fire 
glimmering in the gxate as he spoke, and then, changing 
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hk> jmnd, delibeiaiely unfolded it and smoothed the 
crumpled papei with his hand. 

“P001 little Alicia!’' lie said, thoughtfully; “ it's 

rather haul to treat ha Utters so cavaheily. I’ll ke< p 
it ; ” upon which Mr. Robeit Audity put the note back 
into its envelope, and altenvaids timid it into a pigeon¬ 
hole in his oltice desk inarki d impoiiant Mi. Audley only 
knew what wonderful documents there were n* this pai- 
ficular pigeon hole, but it could scarcely*have contained 
anything gi eat judicial value It any one could at that 
moment have told the young bamsta that so simple a 
tiling as his cousin's bnof letter would one day come to be 
a lml: in iliat*teiiible chain of evulone afterwards to be 
slowly forged in the one only cinmmd case in which he 
was ever to be concern* d^ paliaps Mi RMxit Audley 
would have lifted his eyebrows a little higher than usual 

So the two young men left London the next day with 
one portmanteau and a rod and tackle between them, and 
reached the straggling, old fashioned, fast-dccaying vil¬ 
lage ol Aiftlley in time to order dinner at the Sun Inn. 

Audley Court was about three-cjuaitojs of a mile from 
the village. You could only 1 each it by an accommodation 
road, bordered by trees, and as trimly kept as the avenues 
in a gentleman’s park. It w<w a *d itaiy place # enough, 
even in all its rustic beauty, for so bright a creature as 
the late Miss Lucy Graham; but the generous baronet h id 
transformed the inferior of the gray old mansion into a 
little palace for his young wife, and Lady Audley seemed 
as happy as a child surrounded by new and costly toys. 

In her better fortune, as in her old days of dependence, 
wherever she went she seemed to take sunshine and glad¬ 
ness with her. In spite of Miss Alicia’s undisguised con¬ 
tempt for her stepmother’s childishness and frivolity, 
Lucy was better loved, and more admired than Sir 
Micnael’s daughter. That very chfldishness had a chaun 
which few could resist. The innocence and candour of an 
infant beamed in Lady Audley’s fair face, and shone out 
of her large and liquid blue eyes. The rosy lips, the 
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delicate nose, the prufusion of fair ringlets, all gave to her 
beauty the character of extreme youth and freshness. 
She owned to twenty years of age, but it was hard to 
believe her more than seventeen. Her fragile figure, which 
she loved to dress in heavy velvets and stiff rustling silks, 
till she looked like a cluld tricked out for a masquerade, 
was as girlish as if she had but just left the schoolroom 
All her amusements were childish. She k hated reading or 
study of any kind, and loved society. Rather than be 
alone she would admit Phoebe Marks into her cenfidence, 
and loll on orte of the sofas in her dressing-room, discussing 
a new costume for some comjng dinner-party, or sit 
chattering to the girl, with her jewel-box beside her, upon 
the satin cushions, and Sir Michael's presents spread out 
in her lap, while she counted a$d admired her treasures. 

She had appeared at several public balls at Chelms¬ 
ford and Colchester, and had been immediately acknow¬ 
ledged as a beauty* Pleased with her high position and 
her handsome house; with every caprice gratified, every 
whim indulged; admired and caressed wherever 0 she«went; 
fond of her generous husband; rich in a noble allowance of 
pin-money, with no poor relations to worry Jier with 
claims upon her purse or patronage, it would have been 
hard to find in title county of Essex a more fortunate 
person than Lucy, Lady Audley. 

The twp young men loitered over an early dinner in 
their sitting-room at the Sun Inn. The windows were 
thrown wide open, and the fresh country air blew In upon 
them as they dined. The weathei was lovely; the foliage 
of the Woods touched here and there >yith the earliest tints 
of autumn; the yellow corn still standing in some of the 
fields, in others just falling under the sidrie; while in the 
narrow lanes you met great wagons drawn by broad- 
chested cart-horses, carrying home the golden store. To 
any one who has been, during the hot summer months 
pent up in London, there is in the first taste of rustic life 
a kind of sensuous rapture scarcely to be described. 
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Geofge Talboys fell this, and in this he experienced the 
nearest approach to enjoyment that he had known since 
hi* wifiS death. 

Tlic clock struck six as they finished dinner, 

14 Put on your hat, George," said Robert Audley; “ they 
don’t dine at the Court till eight; we shall have time to 
stroll down and see the old place and its inhabitants." 

The landlord, who had come into the room with a bottle 
of wine, looked up a$ the young man spoke. 

,r I beg*your pardon, Mr. Audley," he said, " but if you 
want to see your uncle, you’ll lose your time by going lo 
the Court jus£ now. Sir* Michael and my lady and Miss 
Alicia have all gone to the races up at Chorley, and they 
won’t be back till nigh upon sight o’clock# most likely. 
They must pass by here tc*go home," 

In these circumstances of course it was no use going 
to the Court, so the two young men strolled through the 
village ancTlooked at the church, and then went and recon¬ 
noitred tljp streams in which they were to fish the next 
day, ifhd by such means beguiled the time till after seven 
At abbut a quarter-past that hour they returned to the 
inn, and seating themselves by the open window, lit their 
cigars and looked out at the peaceful prospect. 

We hear every day of murders committed in the 
country—brutal and tieaclierous murders; slow, pro¬ 
tracted agonies from poisons administered by some 
kindred hand; sudden and violent deaths by cruel blows, 
inflicted with a stake cut from some spreading oak, whose 
very shadow promised—peace. In this very county of 
Essex there is a meadow in which, on a quiet summer 
Sunday evening, a young fanner murdered the girl who 
had loved and trusted him; and yet even now, with the 
stain of that foul deed upon it, the aspect of the spot is— 
peace. No crime has ewr been committed in the worst 
rookeries about Seven Dials that has not had its parallel 
amidst that sweet rustic calm which still, in spite of all, 
we look on with a tender, half-mournful yearning, and 
associate with— peace* 
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It was dusk wht n gigs and chaises, dograrts and cltlmsy 
funnels’ phaetons, began 1o i attic through the village 
stieet, and under the windows of (he Sun Inn; deeper 
dusk slill when an open carnage and four diew suddenly 
up beneath Hie roc fang M'mpost. 

It was Sir Michael \udle\ \ barouche which came 1o <o 
sudden a stop beiore the lit tie inn. 1 he luu ness of one of 
the leaders had become out of older* and a postilion 
dismounted to set it light. # 

“ Why, it’s mv uuele! ” ciied Robert Audlfy, as the 
caniage stopped. “ I’ll run down and ‘-peak to him.” 

George hi another cigir, vid,*sl eltered \>y the window 
curtains, loo 1 cd out at the lit He party Ain in sat with 
her back 1o Uie hoi avd he c onld ports n e, even in Hie 
cludv, that sire w\wihand ouef b' urn tfe; but 1 idyAudlcy 
was seated on the sideoi t^UMcimago hut hod tiom theiim, 
and lie could sec 1 nothin" ot the ( it a aui paiagon of 
whom he had he.nd «■() much 

“ Why, Robe tt,” exclaimed Sir Michael, as ^ nephew 
emerged from the inn, “ this is a sin piisel ” ® 

“ I have not come to intrude upon you at the Com t, my 
dear unc U said the young m<*n, as Sir Mu huel shook him 
by* (he liaucl hi his ywn hearty fashion ” Essex is my 
native cfnuity, you know, an 1 about this time ot year I 
geneially have a touch of homesickness; so George and I 
have come clown to the inn lot two or tlnee days’ hsbing.” 
” (w orge —Geoige who ■> ” * 

“ George Talbots.” 

” What!, has he come? ” cried Alicia. '* I’m so glad; 
for I’m dying to see this handsome young widower.” 

" Are you, Alicia? ” said her cousin. ” Then, egad, I'll 
run and fetch him, and introduce ^you to him at once.” 

Now, so complete was the dominion which Lady Audley 
had, in her own unthinking *way, obtained over her 
devoted husband, that it was very rarely that his eyes 
were long removed from his wife’s pretty face. When 
Robert, therefore, was about to re-enter the inn, it needed 
but the faintest elevation of Lucy’s eyebrows, jidth a 
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pleading expression of weariness and rerun, to make her 
husband aware that she dal not want to he bored by an 
introduction to Mr. George* lalboys that evening. 

44 Never mind to night, Bob/’ he said. 4< My wife is a 
little tired after our long day. Bung your friend to 
dinner to morrow, and then he and Alu ia tan make each 
other’? acqnaintani e. Come round and speak to Lady 
Audley, and then well drive home ” 

Mv lady was sb terribly tatigued that she could only 
smile sweetly, and hl>id out a slender gloved hand to her 
nephew by marrage. 

“ You will come and dme with us to-morrow, and bring 
vour interesting friends v she said m a low and tired voice. 

She find been the chief attention of the racecourse, 
and was weaned out by the edition of fascinating half 
the county. 

" it's a wonder she didn’t treat you to her never-ending 
laugh/' wtwspeied Alicia, as she leant over the carriage 
door to bid Robert good-night; 4t but I dare say she re¬ 
serves* th£l for your delecta lion to morrow. 1 suppose 
you are fascinated as Well as everybody oLe? " added the 
young lady lather snappishly. 

44 She 'is a lovely creature, certainly/' mummied 
Robert placidly. * 9 

** Oh, of course! Now, she is the first woman of whom 
I ever heard you say a civil word. I'm sorry to find you 
can only admire wqx dolls/' 

Poor Alicia had had many skirmishes with her cousin 
upon the subject of that peculiar temperament of his, 
which, while it enabled him to go through life with perfect 
content and tacit enjoyment, entirely precluded Ins feeling 
one spark of enthusiasm upon any subject whatever. 

44 As to his ever falling in love/' thought the young lady 
sometimes, 41 the idea too preposterous. If all the 
divinities upon earth were ranged before him, waiting for 
his suit ansi iip to throw the handkerchief, he would only 
lift his eyebrows to the middle of Iris forehead, and tell 
them to scramble for it/* 
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Put, tor once in his life, Robert was almost enthusiastic. 

" She’s the prettiest little creature you ever saw in your 
life, George," he cried, when the cai riage had driven off, 
and he returned to his friend. “ Such blue eyes, such ring¬ 
lets, such a ravishing smile, such a fairy-like bonnet —all of 
a tremble with heartsease and dewy spangles, shining out 
of a cloud of gauze. George Talboys, I feel like the hero 
of a French novel. I am falling in love with my aunt." 

The widower only sighed and puffed his cigar nercety out 
of the open window. Perhaps he waS thinking q{ that far¬ 
away time—little better than five years ago, but such an 
age gone by for him—when he t first met the woman for 
whom he had worn crape round his hat three days before, 
They returned, all those old forgotten feelings. A^ain he 
lounged wit li his brother "officers upon the? shabby pier at 
the shabby watering-place, listening to a dismal town 
band with a cornet that was a semitone flat. Again he 
heard the old operatic airs, and again site came tripping 
towards him, leaning on her old father’s ami, and pretend¬ 
ing (with such a charming, delicious, serio-comiL pretence) 
to be listening to the music, ancr quite unaware of the 
admiration of half a dozen cavalry officers. Again the 
old fancy came back that she was something too 1 beautiful 
for earth, or earthly fiscs, and that to approach her was 
to walk in a serener atmosphere and to breathe a purer 
air* And since this ’she had been his wife, and the 
mother of Ms child. She was lying in a little churchyard 
at Ventnor, and only a year ago he had given the order for 
her tombstone. A few slow, silent tears dropped upon his 
waistcoat as he thought of these things in the quiet of 
the darkening room. 

* # * * 4 # * 

Lady Audley was so exhausted when she reached home, 
that she excused herself from appearing at the dinner- 
table, and retire^ at once to her dressing-room, attended 
by Phoebe Marks, 

She was a little capricious in her conduct to this maid; 
sometimes very confidential, sometimes rather reserved; 
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but $>he was a generous mistress, and the girl had every 
reason to be satisfied with flcr situation. 

Thin evening, in spite of her fatigue, she was in extremely 
high spirits, and gave an animated account of the races, 
and the company pust nt at them, 

“ I am tired to dt nth, though, Phoebe,” she said by-and- 
by; “ I'm afraid I must look a perfect fright, after a day 
in the glaring sin?." 

There Were lighted candles on each side of the glass be¬ 
fore whirti Lady Audlcv was standing unfastening her 
dress She looked lull at: her maid as she spoke, her blue 
eve^ clear and bright, and the rosy, childish lips puckered 
into ar^urch smile. 

“ You are a # little pale, my lady,” answered the girl, 
" but you look as pretty aa ever/' 

“ That's right, Phoebe," she said, flinging herself into a 
chair, and throwing back her curls at the maid, who stood, 
brush in hftnd, ready to arrange the luxuriant hair for the 
night. “ JDo you know, Phoebe, 1 have heard some people 
say y<?u and I are alike? ” 

“ I have heard them say so too, my lady," said the gill 
quietly; " but they must very stupid to say it, for your 
ladyship is a beauty; and I'm a poof plain creature." 

“ Not at all, Phoebe/’said the little lady superbly; "you 
are like me, and your features ar<* very nice; it is only 
colour that you want. My hair is pale yellow shot with 
gold, and yours is drab; my eyebrows and eyelashes are 
dark brown, and yours are almost—I scarcely like to say 
it, but they're almost white, my dear Phoebe; your com¬ 
pletion is sallow, and mine is pink and rosy. Why, with 
a bottle of hair dye, such as we see advertised in the papers, 
and a pot of rouge, you’d be as good-looking as I any day, 
Phoebe." * * 

She prattled on in this way far a long time, talking of a 
hundred frivolous subjects, and ridiculing the people she 
had met at the races for her maid's amusement. Her Step- 
daughter came into the dressing-room to bid her good- 
night. # and found the maid and mistress laughing aloud 
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over one of the day'* adventures. Alicia, who was ftever 
familiar with her servant >, vilKlnvv in disgust at nty 
lady's frivolity. 

“ Go on blushing mv hair,” I ady \udlev said, every 
lime the gill was about to complete hu hi k, “ 1 qivte 
enjoy a chat with you.” 

At last, just as she had disirmsc d her mrud, Gu * tuldcnlv 
called her bach. u Phrnbe,” she said, I ward 5011 to do 
me a favour.” , 

” Yes, mv htdv ” 

** I want you to go <0 London by Ihe fust tnin to¬ 
morrow morning to execute a *htfle (.omqmsnm foi me. 
You may take a dayh holiday afterw.ucb, a- 1 1 now you 
have fiiondsin town, and*1 4 hall gi\c you a,fvi -pound note 
it you do what 1 want and Let p your o\ mcompel ibout it ” 

“ Yes, mv lad}.” 

“ See that that door i> senur ly Girt, and tonu mid sit 
on this stool at mv feet.” 

The girl obeyed. Lady Audley smoothed Jiei n aid' 
neutral-tinted hair with her soft white In ml as Via n 
flet tod lor a few moments. 

V Aud now listen, Phoebe. v \\ r hat 1 Want you to do is 
veiyGmple.” , 

It was so simple that it was told in five minutes, and 
then Truly Audlev irtned into lid bedroom, and curled 
hersdf up co-dlv mi lor the eider-down quilt. She was a 
chilly little (marine, and loved to bury herself in soit 
wrappings of satin and fur, 

“ Kiss me, PI nr be,” she said, as the girl arranged the 
curtains. “I hear Sir Michael's step in the anteroom; 
you will meet him as you go out, and you may as well t< 11 
him that you are going up by tfye first train to-morrow 
morning to order my dress from Madame Frederic for the 
dinner at Morton Abbey.” * 

It was late the next morning when Lady Audley went 
down to breakfast—past eleven o'clock. While sjre was 
sipping her coffee a servant brought her a sealed envelope 
and a paper for her to sign. « 
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“ \Llegiaphi nusvigc, she ciltd f< t the toiivnntnt 
word telegiam hid nut yd Ixcn mvcnhd “ Wliat can 
b Ihe math r ^ “ 

She looked up at her husband with wdi open ten died 
eyes and scrim d half (haul to bicik. the ->od Tin tn 
vtlope Wdi a ldu •>(<! to Mi ■> 1 my Grihini, at Mi 
Dawson's, and had btui sent on tiom the village 
“Read it, my duhng,” he said, "and do not be 
alarmed, d may He nothing of anv impoif into ” 

It came from a Mis»\mnnt, a s< hoolimsin s to whom 
she had lefeirod on <nt* img Mi fumly Ihe 

1 idy was danguously ill, and unplou d h< 1 old pupil to go 
and see her, • 

“Poor soul I she ahv >ys m< ant tolrm nu hu money ” 
said Lucy, with a mouiTtlul si i1< • ‘ SI* Instuvu hcatd 
of the change m my foi tunes Deal Sn Mu had, 1 must 
go to hoi “ * 

“ To he syie you must, d< an t Tf sin w is ! ind to my 
poor girl in hir advusit\, die In idmti th it di dl never 
be foigptteft, Put on your bomul, J u< v , w< shall be m 
time to catih the cvpie ” 

“ You will go with nn > ” 

“Of coiltse my dailmg # l)o you support I would f^t 
you go alone ?“ • 

“ I was sure you would go wnh m , ’ die s ud tfiought- 
fully. 

“ Does your friend send anv addict ? ” 

“No; but she always lived at fit tent Villa, Wed 
Brompton; and no doubt slu hus 11 tu still' 

There was only turn fot Lady Audley to hurry on her 
bonnet and shawl bt foie she he u d the taniage drivelound 
to the doot, and Sir Michael calling to her at the foot of the 
staircase. • 

Her suite of rooms opened one out of another, and ter¬ 
minated in an octagon antechamber Even in her haste 
she paused delibr ritety at the door of this 100m, double- 
locked it, and dropped the key m h< 1 poi kt t I his dooi, 
once locked, cut off all access to my lady's apartments. 



CHAPTER VIH, 


BEFORE THE STORM. 


The dinner at Audley Court was postponed, and Alicia 
had to wait with patience fot the appearance of the hand¬ 
some young widower, Mr. George Talboys. 

If the real truth is to be told* there was, perhaps, some¬ 
thing of affectation in the anxiety this young lady ex¬ 
pressed to make Georges acquaintance; but if she lor a 
moment calculated upon arousing any latent spark of 
jealousy lurking in her cousin’s breast by this exhibition of 
interest about a stranger, she was not so well acquainted 
with Robert Audley‘s temperament as she might have 
been. Indolent, handsome, and indifferent,* the young 
barrister took life as altogether too absurd a mistake for 
any one event in its foolish coursd to be considered seri¬ 
ously by a sensible man. 

His pretty, gipsy faced cousin might have been over 
head and ears m love with him, and she might have told 
him so, In some charming, roundabout, womanly fashion, 
a hundred times in a day for all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year; but unless she had waited fot 
some privileged 29th of February, and walked straight up 
to him, saying, M Robert, please will you many me? w it 
is doubtful if he would ever have discovered the state of 
her feelings. • ^ 

$0 it Was not the feast use for#Alida to ilcfe aboiff the 
toes round Audley during thosp three days which the two 
young men spent m Essex; it was wasted trouble to wear 
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feathery ringlets, but heavy clustering locks, that clung 
about the slender throat)/the red and pouting lips, the 
pert little retrousst nose, the brunette complexion, with its 
bright crimson flush, always ready to glance up like a 
signal light in a dusky sky, when she came suddenly upon 
her apathetic cousin—all this coquettish esptegle was 
thrown away upon the dull eyes of Robert Audlcy. 

Now fishing, except to the devoted disciple of Izaak 
Walton* is not the most lively of occupations ; therefore 
it is scarcely, perhaps* to be wondered that on the day 
after Lady Audley's departure the two young men (one 
of whom was disabled, by that heart-wound which he 
bore so quietly, from really taking pleasure in anything, 
and the other of whom looked upon almost all pleasure 
as a negative kind of trouble) be&an to grow weary of the 
shade of the willows overhanging the winding streams 
about Audley. * 

4 * Fig-tree Court is not gay in the long vacation/* 
said Robert reflectively: “ but I thmk, upon the whole, 
it’s better ^han this ; at any rate it's near a tobacconist's/' 
he added* puffing resignedly at an execrable cigar pro¬ 
cured from the landlord of the Sun Inn. # 

George (Talboys, who haa only consented to the Esssx 
expedition in passive submission to his friend, was by no 
means inclined to object to an immediate return to Lon¬ 
don. 1 shall be glad to get back* Bob/' he said, “ for 
I want to take a run down to Southampton. I haven't 
seen the little one forupwards of a month. 

He always spoke of his son as the 44 little one;" 
always spoke of him mournfully rather than hopefully. 
It seemed as if he could take no comfort from the thought 
of his boy. He accounted for this by saying that he had 
a f$ipy that the Child would never learn to love him; 
and worse even than {his fancy, a dim presentiment 
that he would not live te see his little Georgey reach 
mmho&d. 

4t Vm not a romantic man, Rob," he would say some¬ 
times, <f and I never read a fine of poetry in my life that 
was my more to me than so many words and so much 
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jingle; but a feeling lias come over me since my wife’s 
death, that I am like a man standing upon a long lone 
shore, with hideous cliffs frowning down upon him, and 
the rising tide crawling slowly about his feet. It seems 
to giow noaier ami nearei every day, that black, pitiless 
tide ; not rushing upon me with a great noise and a 
mighty impetus, but crawling, creeping, stealing, gliding 
towaids me, ready to close in above my head when lam 
least piepaied for the end." 

Robert Audlcy stared at his fricmMn silent amazement; 
and, after a pause of pjofound deliberation, said solemnly, 
* George Talboys, I <on hi understand this if you had been 
eating heavy suppers. Cold *porh, nows especially if 
undeidone, might produce this sort of thing. You want 
change of aft, dear l>oy; you want the refreshing breezes 
of Fig-tree Court and the soothing atmosphere of Fleet 
Stieet. Or, stay," he added suddenly; "I have it I 
You’ve been smoking oui friend the landlord’s cigars. 
That accounts foi everything." 

They met Alicia on her mare about half ar^hour after 
they had resolved upon going back to town early next 
morning. The young lady w r as very much siupiised 
aiad disappointed at healing'her cousin’s determination, 
and for that very season pretended to take the matter 
w'ith sitpicme indifference. 

u You aie very soon tired of Audley, Robert," she said 
carelessly; " but of course you have no friends here, 
except your relations at the Court*; while in London, 

no doubt, you have the most delightful society, and-” 

'* I get good tobacco," murmured Robert, interrupting 
hk cousin. “ Audley is the dearest old place, but when 
a man has to smoke dried cabbage leaves, you know, 
Alien-" 

“ Then you really are going fo-morrow morning ? " 

" Positively-—by the express that leaves at 10.50." 

" Then Lady Audley will lose the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Talboys, and Mr. Talboys will miss seeing the prettiest 
woman in Essex."’ 1 

'* Really——" stammered George. 
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“*The prettiest woman in Essex would have a poor 
chance of getting much admiration out of my friend 
Talboys,” said Robert. “His heait is at Southampton, 
where he has a cmly-headed little urchin, about as high 
as his knee, who calls him ‘ the big gentleman/ and «uks 
him for sugar-plums/’ 

** I am going to write to my stepmother by to-nighl's 
post/’ said Alicia. “ She asked me particulaily, in her 
letter, how long ypu intended to stop, and whethei 
there wa» any hope of her being back in time to receive 
you” 

Miss Audley took a letter from the pocket of her riding- 
jacket as she Spoke—a pretty, fairy-like note, written on 
shining paper of a peculiar cieayny hue. • 

“ She says in her jiost^iipt, * Be sure you answer 
my question about Mr. Audley and his friend, you volatile, 
forgetful Alicia ! * ” * 

“ What a pretty hand she writes 1 ” said Robert, as 
his cousin folded the note. 

“ Yfs, if is pretty, is it not ? Look at it, Robert.” 

She put the letter into his hand, and he contemplated 
it lazily for a few minutes, 'while Alicia patted the graceful 
neck of Her chestnut mare, which was anxious to be bff 
once more. * • 

“ Presently, Atalnnta, presently.—Give me back my 
note, Bob.” 

“ It is the prettiest, most coquettish little hand I ever 
saw. Do you know, Alicia, I never believed in those 
fellows who ask you for thirteen postage stamps, and 
offer to tell you what you have never been able to find 
out yourself; but, upqn my word, I think that if I had 
never seen your aunt, I should know what she was like 
by this slip of paper. *Yes, here it all is—the feathery, 
gold-shot, flaxen curls, the pencilled eyebrows, the tiny 
straight nose, the winning smile, all to be guessed in these 
few graceful up-strokes and down-strokes.—George, 
look here 1 ” 

But absent-minded and gloomy George Talboys had 
strolled* away along the margin of a ditch, and stood 
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striking the bulrushes with his cane, ten yards away 
from Robert and Alicia. 

" Never mind/ 1 said the young lady impatiently; 
for she by no means relished this long disquisition on my 
lady’s little note. “ Give me the letter, and let me go; 
it's past eight, and I must answer it by to-night's post. 
Come.*—-Ataianta I—Good-bye, Robert.—Good-bye, Mr. 
Talboys 1 A pleasant journey to town j ” 

The chestnut mare trotted gaily down the lane, and 
Miss Audley was out of sight belore these two big bright 
tears that stood in her eyes for one moment, before her 
pride sent them back again, rose from her angry heart. 

" To have only one cousin in the world, she cried 
passionately, “ my nearest relation after papa, and for 
him to care about as much for me as he would for a 
dog 1 " 

By the merest of accidents, however, the friends did 
not travel by the 10.50 express on the following morning, 
for Robert awoke with such a splitting headache that 
he asked George to send him a cup of the strofcgesf green 
tea that had ever been made at the Sun, and to be further¬ 
more so good as to defer theirjourhey until the next day. 
Of course George assented, and Robert Audley*spent the 
forenoon lying in a Markened room with a five-days-old 
Chelmsford paper to entertain himself withal. 

“ It’s nothing but the cigars, George,” he said re¬ 
peatedly. " Get me out of the place without my seeing 
the landlord ; for if that man and I meet there will, be 
bloodshed. 1 ' 

Fortunately for the peace of Audley, it happened to 
be market-day at Chelmsford; and the worthy landlord 
had ridden off in his chaise-cart to ^purchase supplies for 
his house—amongst other things perhaps, a‘fresh stock 
of those very cigars which had been so fatal in their effect 
upon Robert, 

The young men spent a dull, dawdling, $tupid, un¬ 
profitable day: and towards dusk Mr. Audley proposed 
that they should stroll down to the Court, and ask Alicia 
to take them over the house. 
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"Jt will kill a couple of hours, you know, George; 
and it seems a great pity to drag you away from Audley 
without having shown you the old place, which I give 
you my honour is very well worth seeing." 

The sun was low as they topk a short cut through the 
meadows, and crossed a stile into the avenue leading to 
the archway—a lurid, heavy-looking, ominous sunset, 
and a deathly stillness in the air, which frightened the 
birds that had a mind to sing, and left the field open to a 
few captipus frogs cloaking in the ditches, Still as the 
atmosphere was, the leaves rustled with that sinister, 
shivering motion, which proceeds from no external cause, 
but is rather am instinctive shudder of the frail branches, 
prescient of a coming storm. That stupid clock, which 
knew no middle course, and always skipped from one 
hour to the other, pointed*to seven as the young men 
passed under the archway; but* for all that it was nearer 
eight. 

They found Alicia in the lime-walk, wandeiing listlessly 
up and dawn under the meeting branches, from which 
every Low and then a withered leaf flapped slowly to*the 
ground. 

Strange* to say, George* Talboys, who very seldom 
observed anything, took particular notice of this place. 

■ “ It ought to be an avenue in a churchyard," ne said. 
" How peacefully the dead might sleep under this sombre 
shade! I wish the churchyard at Ventuor was like this." 

They walked on to the ruined^ well; and Alicia told 
them an old legend connected with the spot—a gloomy 
story of ancient sorrow and crime. 

" We want to see the house before it is dark, Alicia,” 
said Robert. * 

u Then W must be quick," she answered. H Come." 

She led the«way through an open French window, 
modernized a few years before, into the library, and 
thence to the hall 

In the Hall they passed my lady's pale-faced maid, 
who looked furtively under her white eyelashes at the 
two young men. 
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They were going upstairs, when Alicia turned*and 
spoke to the girl. 

“ After we have been in the drawing-room T should like 
to show these gentlemen Lady Audley’s rooms. Are 
they in good order, Phoebe ? ” 

" Yes, miss ; but the door of the anteroom is locked, 
and I fancy that niv lady has taken the key to London.” 
" Taken the L*v 1 Impossible ! ” cried Alicia. 

" Indeed, miss, I think she has. I cannot find it, and 
it always used to be in the door.” r m 

<l T dedue,” said Alicia impatiently, "that it is not 
at all unlik'* my lady to have taken this silly freak into 
her head. I dare say she was at rod we should go into 
her looms, pnd prv about amongst her pietty dresses, 
and meddle with her jewellery. It is very provoking, for 
the best pietmes m the house are in that antechamber. 
There is her own iiorti ait* too, unfinished, but wonderfully 
like.” 

"Her portiait ! ” eve] aimed Robeit Audlev. ”1 
would give anything to see it, tor 1 have only a** imperfect 
notion of hej lac e. Js theie no other way of getting into 
the loom, Mi< 14 ? ” 

*" AnotJiei way > ” * 

" Yes : tin's house is lull of queer passages,, Isn't 
them an / do »i, leading tJnough some of the other rooms, 
by whn hue* ,m get into her j ? ” 

11L <ou an shook her head, and conducted them into a 
{ dicry where them were some fafmly portraits. She 
showed them a tapestried chamber, the large figures 
upon the faded canvas looking threatening in the dusky 
light. 

” That fellow with the battle-ax® looks as if he wanted 
to split George's head open,” sgkl Mr. Audley, pointing 
to a fierce warrior whose uplifted aim appeared above 
George Talboys’s dark hair. "Come out of this room, 
Alieia. 3 believe iPs damp, or elsd haunted.' Indeed, 
I believe all ghosts to be the result of damp and indiges¬ 
tion, You sleep in a damp bed—you awake suddenly in 
the dead of the night with a cold shiver, and see an old 
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lacty in the court costume ol' George the First's time, 
sitting at the foot of the bed. The old lady is indigestion, 
and the cold shiver is a damp sheet.” 

There were lighted candles in the drawing-room. No 
new-fangled lamps had ever made their appearance at 
Audley Court. Sir Michael's rooms were lighted by 
honest, thick, yellow wax candles, that smelt of the bee¬ 
hive, in massive ailver candlesticks, and ifi sconces against 
the walls. # 

Theic Was very little to see in the drawing-room; and 
George Talboys soon grew tired ut staring at the hand¬ 
some modern fumituie, and at half a dozen modern 
pictures. 

“ Isn’t there a secret passage, or an old *>ak chest, or 
something of that kind, somewhere about the place, 
Alicia ? ” asked Robert. 

“To be sure ! ” cried Miss Audley, with a vehemence 
that startled her cousin ; " of course. Why didn't I 
think of it before ? How stupid of me ! ” 

“ WhyVupid ? ” 

“ Because, if you don't mind crawling upon your hands 
and knees, you can see n*y lady’s apartments, for that 
very passage communicates with her dressing-rodm. 
She doesn’t know of it herself, I believe. How astonished 
she'd be if some black-vizored burglar, with a dark 
lantern, were to rise through the floor some night as she 
sat before her loolgng-glass, having her hair dressed for 
a party! ” 

“ Shall we try the secret passage, George ? ” asked 
Mr. Audley. 

" Yes, if you wish it.” 

Alicia led them info the room which hid once been her 
nursery. It was now disused, except on rare occasions 
when the house was full of company. 

Robert Audley lifted a comer of the carpet, according 
to his cousin's directions, and disclo$e4 a trap-door in the 
oak flooring. 

“ Now listen to me,” said Alicia. “ You must let 
yourself down into the passage, which is about four feet 
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high; creep straight on till you come to a sharp turn 
which will take you to the left, and at the extreme end 
of the passage you will find a short ladder below a trap¬ 
door like this, which you will have to Unbolt: that door 
opens into the flooring of my lady’s dressing-room, which 
is only covered with a square Persian carpet that you can 
easily manage to raise. You understand me ? * 

” Perfectly.” , 

“ Then take the light; Mr. Talboys will follow you. 
I give you twenty minutes for your inspection of the 
paintings—that is about a minute apiece—and at the end 
of that time I shall expect to see you return.” 

Robert obeyed her implicitly, and George* submissively 
following hi, friend, fo ( und himself, in five minutes, 
standing amidst the elegant ^disorder of Lady Audley’s 
dressing-room. 

She had left the house in a hurry on her sudden journey 
to London, and the whole of her glittering toilet 
apparatus lay about on the marble dressing-table. The 
atmosphere of the room was almost oppressive ftQm the 
odours oi perfumes in bottles whose gold stoppers had not 
been replaced. A bunch of hothouse flowers was wither¬ 
ing upon a tiny "Writing-table. Two or three handsome 
dresses lay in a heap hpon the ground, and the open doors 
of a wardrobe revealed the treasures within. George 
Talboys saw his bearded face and tall gaunt figure 
reflected in the cheval-glass, and wandered to see how 
out of place he aeexqrf among all these womanly luxuries. 

They went from the dressmg-room to the boudoir and 
through the boudoir into the antechamber, in which 
there were, as Alicia had said, about twenty valuable 
paintings besides my lady's portrait 
My lady'sjportrait stood on an easel covered with a 
green baSe in the centre of the octagon room. It had 
been a fancy of the artist to paint her standing in this 
very room, and to make his background a faithful 
reproduction of the pictured walls. The young man 
belonged to the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and ne had 
sjjent a most unconscionable time upon the detai^ of this 
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picture—upon my lady's pale gold hair and the heavy 
tolas of her crimson velvet dress. 

The two young men looked at the paintings on the 
walls first, leaving this unfinished portrait for a bonne 
boucke . 

By this time it was dark, the candle carried by Robeit 
only making a spot of light as he moved about holding 
it before the pictures one by one, The broad bare 
window looked out upon the pale sky, tinged with the last 
cold flicker of twilight. The ivy rustled against the glass 
with the* same ominous shiver as that which agitated 
every leaf in the garden, prophetic of the storm that was 
to come, 

“ There are our friend’s eterhal white horses/ 1 said 
Robert, stopping before a •Wouvermaus. ” Nicolas 
Poussin—Salvator—ha—hum ! Now for the portrait! ” 

He paused with his hand pn the baize cover, and 
solemnly addressed his friend. 

“ George Talboys,” he said, " we have between us only 
one candle, a veiy inadequate light with which to look 
at a painting. Let me therefore request that you will 
suffer us to look at it one at a time ; if there is one thing 
more disagreeable than another, it is to have a person 
dodging behind one’s back and, peering over one’s 
shoulder, when one is trying to see what a ^picture’s 
madb of.” 

George fell back immediately. He took no more in¬ 
terest in my lady’s 4x>rtrait than in all the other weariness 
of this troublesome world. He fell back, and leaning his 
forehead against the window-panes, looked out at the night. 

When he turned round he saw that Robert had arranged 
the easel very conveniently, and that he had seated him¬ 
self on a chair in front of it for the purpefee of contem¬ 
plating thfc painting at 4 iis leisure. 

He rose as George turned round. 

11 Now, then, for your turn, Talboys,” he said. " It’s 
an extraordinary picture.” , 

He took George's place at the windpw, and George 
seated himself in the chair before the easel 
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Yes; the painter must have been a pre-Raphaelite. 
No one but a pie-Raphaelite would have painted, hair by 
hair, those feathery masses of ringlets, with eveiy 
glimmer of gold, and every shadow of pale brown. No 
one but a pie Rnphaelite would have so exaggerated 
every attribute of that delkate face as to give a lurid 
brightness to the blonde complexion, and a stiange, 
sinister light to I he deep blue eyes. No one but a pre- 
Raphaelite could have given to that* pretty pouting 
mouth the hard and almost wicked look it had in the 
portrait. * 

It was so like, and yet so unlike ; it was as if you had 
burned stiange-eolomed fires before my lady’s face, and 
by then influence brought out new lines and new expres¬ 
sions never seen in it before. The perfection of feature, 
the brillnnry of colouring, weie there; but it seemed 
as if the painter had ^opied medieval monstrosities 
until his brain had grown bewildered, for my lady, in his 
portrait of her, had the aspect of a beautiful fiend. 

Her crimson dress, exaggerated like all the rest in this 
strange pictui e, hung about her in folds that looked like 
llames, her lair head rising out of the lurid mass of colour, 
as if out of a iaging furnace. * Indeed, the crimson dress, 
the sunshine on the,face, the rod gold gleaming in the 
yellow hair, the rij>e scarlet of the pouting lips, the vivid 
colour of each accessory, in the minutely-painted back¬ 
ground, all combined to lender the first effect of the 
painting by no means an agreeable one, 

But, strange as the picture was, it could not have made 
much impression on George Talboys, for he sat before it 
for some minutes without uttering a word—only staring 
blankly at the painted canvas, with a candlestick grasped 
in his right hand, and his left arm hanging loosely by his 
side. He sat so long in this attitude that Robert turned 
round at last. 

“ Why, George, I thought you had gone to sleep! ” . 

“ I had almost.” 

M You've caught cold from standing in that damp 
tapestried room* Mark my words, George Talboys, 
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you’.ve had a i Mil. You’re as hoarse as a raven But 
come along." 

Robert Audley took the candle from his ft iend’s hand, 
and crept back through the secret passage, followed 
by Geoige, very quiet, but scarcely more quiet than 
usual. 

They found Alicia in the nursery wailing for them. 

“ Well ? ” she said interrogatively. 

“ We managed it capitally. But I don’t like the 
portrait. % There’s something odd about it.’’ 

“ There is,” said Alicia ; ,Y I've a stiange fancy on that 
point; I think that sometime a painter is in a manner 
inspired, and is able to see, through the normal expression 
of the face, another expression that is equally a part of 
it, though not to be perceived* by common eyes. We 
have never seen my lady look as she does m that picture : 
but I think that she could look so.” 

“ Alicia,” said Robert Audley imploringly, “ don’t 
be German*! ” 


But, liobcrt- 

“ Don’t be German, Alicia, if you love me. The 
picture is the picture ; and my lady is—my lady. That's 
my way of taking things,* and I’m not metaphysical; 
don’t unsettle me. • 

He repeated this entieaty with an air of terror * and 
then, having borrowed an umbt ella in case of being over¬ 
taken by the coming storm, left the Court, leading passive 
George Talboys awfty with him, 'Hie one hand of the 
stupid old clock had skipped to nine by the time they 
reached the archway; but before they could pass under 
its shadow, they had to step aside to allow a carriage to 
dash by them. It was a fly from the village, but Lady 
Audley’s fair face peeped out at the window. Dark as it 
was, she could see the two figures of the young men black 
against the dusk. 


Who is that ? she asked hastily. Is it the 
gardener ? ” 

" No, my dear aunt,” said Robert, laughing; " it is 
your most dutiful nephe>f,” 
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He and George stopped by the archway while the fly 
drew up at the door, and the surprised servants came out 
to welcome their master and mistress. 

" I think the storm will hold off to-night," said the 
baronet, looking up at the sky; “ but we shall have it 
lo-moriow." * 



CHAPTER IX. 


AFTER THE STORM. 

» 

Sir Michael was mistaken in his prophecy about tire 
weather. The storm did not hold off until next day* but 
burst with terrible fury over the village of Attdley about 
half an hour before midnight. 

, Robert Audky endured the thunder and lightning with 
the same composure with which*he accepted*all the other 
ills of life. He lay on a sofa in the sitting-room, osten¬ 
sibly reading the same Chelmsford paper, and regaling 
himself occasionally with a few sips from a large tumbler 
of cold punch. But the storm had quite a different 
effect upqjfi George Talboys. Mr. Audley was startled 
when tie looked at his friend’s white face as he s,at opposite 
the open window listening to the thunder, and staring 
at the black sky, rent evefy now and then by zigzags .of 
steel-blue lightning. * 

“ George, said Robert, after watching him fbr some 
time, " are you afraid of the lightning ? ” 

“ No,” he answered curtly. 

“ But, my dear bellow, some of the most courageous 
men have been afraid of lightning. . It is scarcely to be 
called a fear: it is constitutional I am sure you art 
afraid,” 

" No, I am not” . 

“ But, George* if you could see yourself, with your 
great hollow eyes staririg out at the sky as if they were 
seeing a ghost. I tell you I know you are frightened.” 

'**And I tell you that I am not.” 

“ George Talboys, you are not only afraid of the 
lightning* but you are savage with yourself for being 
afraid, and with me foretelling you of your fear.” 
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" Robert Audley, if you say another word to me I .shall 
knock you down," cried George; having said which he 
strode out of the room, banging the door after him with 
a violence that shook the house. 

Those inky clouds which had shut in the sultry earth 
as if with a roof of hot iron, poured out their blackness in 
a sudden deluge as George left the room ; but if the young 
man was afraid of the lightning, he ccitainly was not 
afraid of the lain ; for he walked st blight downstairs 
to the inn door, ami went out upon the wet highroad. 
He walked up and down, up and down, in tile soaking 
shower foi about twenty minutes, and then came indoors 
and went straight to his bedroom 

Robert Aiulley mot him on the landing, with his hah 
beaten about his while* face, and his clothes dripping 
wet. * 

“ Are you going to bec|, George ? ” 

\ es. 

“ Hut you have no candle 1 ” 

“ 1 don't want one.” # 

“ But look at your clothes, man ! Do you see the wet 
sti earning down your roat-sk*ev<s t What on earth made 
you go out upon sw h a night f ” * 

T am tired and \\ant to go to bed—don't bother me." 
*' You’ll take some hot luandy-and-watcr, George ? ” 
Robeit Audley stood in his fiiend’s way as he spoke, 
anxious to ptevent his going to bed in the state he was in ; 
but George pushed him fiercely aside, and striding past 
him, said, in the same hoarse voice Robert had noticed 
at the Com t,~- 

u Let me alone, Robert Audley, and keep clear of me 
if you can." 

Robert followed George to his bedroom, but the young 
man shut the door in his friend’s face; so there was 
nothing for it but to leave Mr. Talboys to himself, to 
recover his temper as best he, might. 

“ lie was irritated at my noticing his fear of the 
lightning,” thought Robert, as he calmly retired to rest, 
serenely indifferent to the thunder, which seemed to 
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shako him in his bed, and the lightning which played 
fitfully umnd the cutlery in his open dressing 

The storm rolled away from the quiet village of Audiey, 
and when Robeit awoke the next morning it was to see 
bright sunshine, and a peep of cloudless sky between 
the white curtains of his bedroom window 

It was one of those serene and lovely mornings that 
sometimes succeed a storm. The birds $ang gaily. The 
vine leaves clustering round Roberta window fluttered 
with a jayous rustling, shaking the raindrops in diamond 
showers from every spray and tendril. 

Robert Audiey found his friend waiting for him at 
the breakfast stable. 

George was very pale, but perfectly tranquil it any¬ 
thing, indeed, more cheerful thah usual. * 

He shook Robert by the*hand with something of that 
old hearty manner for which he had been distinguished 
before the one affliction ot his life shipwrecked him. 

“ Forgive mo. Bob," lie said frankly, “ for my surly 
temper la#>t night. You were right; the thunderstorm 
did ufset me." 

“ Poor old boy ! Shall we go by the express, or shall 
we stop here and dine wifti my uncle to-night ? ” asked 
Robert. * 

u To tell the truth. Bob, I would rather do* neither. 
It's a glorious morning. Suppose we stroll about all day, 
take another turn with the iod and line, and go to town 
by the train that 1 Saves here at 6.15 in the evening ? " 
Robert Audiey would have assented to a far more 
disagreeable proposition than this rather than have taken 
the trouble to oppose his friend, so the matter was im¬ 
mediately agreed upon; and after they had finished 
their breakfast, and ordered a four o'clock dinner, 
George Talboys took the fishing-rod across his broad 
shoulders, and left the house with his friend and 
companion. 

S ut if the equable temperament of Mr. Robert Audiey 
been undisturbed by the crackling peals of thunder 
that shook the very foundations of the Sun Inn, it had 
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not been so with the more delicate sensibilities of f his 
uncle's young wife, lady Audrey confessed herself 
terribly afraid of the lightning. She had her bed wheeled 
into a comer of the room, and with the heavy curtains 
drawn tightly round her, she lay with her face buried in 
the pillows, shuddering convulsively at eveiy sound of 
the tempest without. Sir ^Michael, whose stout heart 
was a stranger to fear, almost trembled for this fragile 
creature, whom it was his happy privilege to protect 
and defend. My lady would not consent to undress till 
nearly three o'clock in the morning, when the lasfiingering 
peal of thunder had died away amongst the distant hills. 
Until that hour she lay in the dress in which she had 
travelled, huddled amongst the bedclothes, only looking 
up now and 4 hen with a,scared face to ask if the storm 


was over. < 

Towards four o'clock her husband, who spent the night 
in watching by her bedside, saw her drop off into a deep 
sleep, from which she did not awake till after eight. 

But she came into the breakfast-room at half-past 
nine o'clock, singing a little Scotch melody, ifer cheeks 
tinged with as delicate a pink as the pale Jiue of her 
muslin dress. Like the birds and the flowers, she seemed 
to‘recover her beauty and joyousness in the*morning 
sunshine* She tripped lightly out on to the lawn, 
gathering a rosebud here and there* and returning through 
the dewy grass* warbling long cadences for very lightness 
of heart, and looking as foesa and pure as the roses she 
had gathered. Sir Michael caught her in his arms as she 
came in through the open window. 

" My pretty one," he said* “ what happiness to see you 
your own merry self again I Do you know* Lucy, that 
o nm last night* when you looked fl oht through the dark 
green bed-curtains, with your poor white face, and the 
purple rims round your hollow eyes, I could hardly 
recognize my little wife in that ghastly* terrified* agonized- 
looking creature* crying out about the storm. Thank 
God for the morning sun* which has brought back the 
rosy cheeks and the bright smile i I hope to Heaven, 
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Lucy, I shall never again see you look as you did last 
night! " 

She stood on tiptoe to kiss him, and was then only 
tall enough to reach his white beard. She told him, 
laughing, that she had always been a silly, Lightened 
creature—afraid of dogs, afraid of cattle, afraid of a 
thunderstorm, afiaid of a rough sea. “ Afraid of 
everything and everybody, except my dear, noble-minded 
husband/' she said. 

She had found the carpet in her dressing-room dis¬ 
arranged,''and had inquired into the mystery of the secret 
passage. She chid Miss Alicia, in a playful, laughing 
way, for her ^oldness in introducing two great men into 
her rooms. 

“ And they had the audacity to look at*my picture, 
Alicia," she said, with mock*indignation, “ f found the 
baize thrown on the ground, and a great man's glove on 
the carpet. Look ! " 

She held*up a thick driving-glove as she spoke. It was 
George's, which he had chopped while looking at the 
picture. * 

“ I shall go up to the Sun, and ask those boys to dinner," 
Sir Michael said, as he left the Court upon his morning 
walk round his farm. t 9 

Lady Audley flitted from room to room in the bright 
September sunshine—now sitting down to the piano to 
trill out a ballad, or the opening passage of an Italian 
bravura, or running, with rapid fingers through a brilliant 
waltz—now hovering about a stand Of hothouse flowers, 
doing amateur gardening with a pair of fairy-like silver- 
mounted embroidery scissors—now strolling into her 
dressing-room to talk to Phcebe Marks, and to have her 
curls rearranged for ’the third or fourth time: for the 
ringlets were always getting into disorder, and gave no 
little trouble to lady Audley's maid. 

My lady seemed 4 on this particular September day, 
restless from very joyousness of spirit, and unable to stay 
long in one place, or occupy herself with one thing. 

While Lady Audley amused herself in her own frivolous 
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fashion, the two young men strolled slowly along* the 
margin ot a stieam until they 1 cached a shady corner, 
where the watei was deep and still, and the long branches 
of the willows ti ailed in the brook. 

Geoige Talboys took the lishing rod, while Robert 
stretched himself at full length on a railway rug, and 
balancing his hat on his nose as a sneen from the sun¬ 
shine, fell fad asleep. 

Those were happy fish in the streanl on the banks of 
which Mr. Talboys was seated. They might have amused 
themselves to their Jieaits’ content with timid nibbles 
at this gentleman's bait, without in any manner endanger¬ 
ing their safety; tor George only staled varantly at 
the water, holding his rod in a loose, listless hand, and 
with a strung^ far-away took in liis eyes. As the church 
clock struck two he threw llown the rod, and striding 
away along the bank, Jett Robert Audlcy to enjoy a nap, 
which, according to that gentleman’s habits, was by no 
means unlikely to last lor two or three hours! About a 
quarter of a mile farther on George crossed a ru^ic bridge, 
and struck into the meadows which led to Audley ttouit. 

The lazy cattle were asleep in the meadows ; Sir 
Mjchael was still away on hJS morning's ramble; Miss 
Alicia had scampered off an hour before upon her chest¬ 
nut mate ; the servants were all at dinner in the back 
paid of the house; and my lady had strolled, book in 
hand, into the shadowy lime-walk. So the gray old build¬ 
ing had never worn a more peaceful aspect than on that 
bright afternoon on which George Talboys walked across 
the lawn to ring a sonorous peal at the sturdy, iron- 
bound, oak door. 

The sei vant who answered his summons told him that 
Sir Michael was out, and that my lady was walking in the 
lime-tree avenue. 

He looked a little disappointed at this intelligence, and 
muttering something about wishing do see my lady, or 
going to look for my lady (the servant did not clearly 
distinguish his worcls), walked away from the door 
without leaving either card or message for the family. 
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It was full an hour and a half a ft or tins when Lady 
Audley returned to the house, not coming horn the lnne- 
walk, but from exactly the opposite diioction, c.mying 
her open hook in her hand, and singing as she <ame. 
Alicia had just dismounted from tva maie, and stood in 
the low-arched dooiway, with her gioat Newfoundland 
dog by her side. 

'flic dog, which had never liked my hidy, showed J11 > 
teeth with a supjTressed glowl 
“ Send that horrid animal away, Alicia,” lady Audley 
said impatiently. “The buite knows that 1 am afraid 
of him, and takes advantage of me Ami yet they call 
the creatures generous and noble-natmed 1 lioh! 
Cesar ; I hate you, and you hate me , and it you met me 
in the daik in some narrow passage, you wjptikl fly ac my 
throat and stiangle me, wouldn’t you P ” 

My lady, safely sheltered behind her stepdaughter, 
shook her yellow curls at the angry animal, and defied 
him malicibusly. 

“Do yQU know, Lady Audley, that Mr Talboys, the 
youn£ widower, has been here asking ior Sir Michael and 
for you ? “ 

Lucy Audley lifted llbr pencilled eyebrows. “ I 
thought he was coming to dinner,” she said. “ Surely 
we shall have enough of him then.” * 

She had a heap of wild autumn tiowers in the skirt of 
her muslin dross, She had come through the fields at the 
back of the Court, ^gathering the hedgo-iow blossoms in 
her way. She ran lightly up the btoad staircase to her 
own rooms. George's glove lay on her boudoir table. 
Lady Audley rang the bell violently, and it was answered 
by Phoebe Marks. “ Take that litter away! ” she said 
sharply. The girl collected the glove and n few withered 
flowers and tom papers lying on the table into her apron. 

" What have you been doing all this morning ? ” asked 
my lady. “ Not wasting your time, 1 hope ? ” 
u No, my lady, I have been altering the blue dress. 
It is rather dark on this side of the house, so I took it up 
to my own room, and worked at the window.” 
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The girl was leading the room as she spoke, but; she 
turned round and looked at Lady Atidley, as if waiting 
for further orders. 

Lucy looked up at the same moment, and the eyes of 
the two women met. 

For a few seconds they stood quite still, looking at earh 
other earnestly. 

“ Phoebe Marks/’ said my lady presently, throwing 
herself into an' easy-chair, and trilling with the wild 
flowers in her lap, “ you are a good industrious girl, and 
while I live and am jiiosperous you shall nevSi want a 
firm friend or a twenty-pound note.” 



CHAPTER X. 

t 

MISSING. 

When Robert Audlcy awoke he was surprised to see the 
fishing-roa lying on the bank, the line trailing idly in the 
water, and the float bobbing harmlessly up and down in 
the afternoon sunshine. The young barrister was a long 
time stretching his aims and legs in various directions to 
convince himself, by means of such exerci$<2,*that he still 
retained the proper use of tllose members. Then, with a 
mighty effoit, he contrived to arise from the grass, and 
having deliberately folded his railway rug into a con¬ 
venient shape for carrying over his shoulder, he strolled 
away tolqpk for George Talboys. 

Ondb or twice he gave a drowsy shout, scarcely loud 
enough to scare the birds in the branches above his head, 
or the trout in the stream %t his feet; but receiving no 
answer, grew tired of the exertion, and dawdled on, 
yawning as he wept, and still lookingior George Talboys. 

By-and-by he took out his watch, and was surprised 
to find that it was a quarter past four. 

Why, the selfish beggar must have gone home to his 
dinner l ” he muttered reflectively; “ and yet that 
isn't much like him,Tor he seldom remembers his dinner 
hour unless I jog his memory." 

Even a good appetite, and the knowledge that his 
dinner would veiy likely sufler by this delay, could not 
quicken Mr. Robert Audley's constitutional dawdle, and 
bv the time he strolled in at the front door of the Sun the 
clocks were striding five. He so fully expected to find 
George Talboys waiting for him in the little sitting-room 
that the absence of that gentleman seemed to give the 
apartment a dreary look, and Robert groaned aloud. 
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“This is lively’” he said, “A told dinner, «and 
nobody to eat it with ! ” 

The landlord ot the Sun came himself to apologue for 
his ruined dishes. 

“ l\e as hue a pair ot ducks to follow, Mr. Audley, as 
ever you c lapped eyes on, but burnt up to a cinder, along 
of being kep’ hot,” said the host/as he placed the fish 
upon the table.. 

" Never mind the ducks,” Robert said impatiently; 
“ vheie's Mr. Talboys * ” * # 

“ He ain't been in, sir, since you went out together 
this morning ” 

“ What 1 ” cried Robert. “ Why, in Heaven's name, 
what has the man done with himself ? ” 

He walked to the window, and looked out upon the 
bioad white highioad. Thefe was a wagon laden with 
trusses of hay crawling slowly past, the lazy horses and the 
la/y wagoner chopping then heads with a weary stoop 
under the aiternoon sunshine. Thcie was a dock of 
sheep stiaggimg about the road, with a dog running 
himself into a fever in the endeavour to keep* them 
decently together. There were some bricklayers ju>t 
loieased from work ~a tinker mending some kettles by 
the roadside; there* was a dog-cart dashing down the 
road, carrying the master of the Audley hounds to his 
seven-o’- lock dinner; there were a dozen common 
village sights and sounds that mixed themselves up into 
a cheerful bustle and confusion ; but there was no George 
Talboys. t 

“ Of all the extraordinary things that ever happened 
to me in the whole course of my life,” said Mr. Robert 
Audley, “ this is the most miraculous ! ” 

The landlord, still in attendance, opened his eyes as 
Robert made this remark. What could there be so 
extraordinary in the simple fact of a gentleman being 
late for his dinner > 

“ I shall go and look for him/' said Robert, snatching 
up his hat and walking straight out of the house. 

Rot the question was where to look for him, He 
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certainly was not by tbe trout-stream, so it was no good 
going bark there m seaicli o{ him. Kolx it was standing 
before the inn, deliberating on what waa best to be done, 
when the landlord came 011L aftei him. 

“ I forgot to tell you, Mi. Atidlcy. as how your uncle 
called here five minules after you was gone, and left a 
message asking of you and the other gentleman to go 
down to dinner at the Court.” 

“ Then I shouldn’t wonder,” said Robert, “ if George 
Talboys has gone cb»wn to the Court to (all upon my 
uncle. If ism t like him, but it's just posable that he has 
done it” 

It was six q *clock when Robert knocked at the door 
of Ills uncle's bouse. He did not ask to see any of the 
family, but inquired at on<e foi his inend * 

Yes, the servant told him > Mi, lalbc^s had been there 
at two o'clock, or a little alter. # 

“ And not since ? ” 

" No, not since.” 

Was thepan sure that it was at two Mr. Talboys (ailed? 
Robert asked. 

Yes, perfectly sine. He iemernbe*od lh<‘ hour because 
it was the^ervants 1 dinnet Ifoui, and he had left the table 
to open the door to Mi. Talbovs. 

“ Why, what can have become of the man ? ” fhought 
Robeit, as he imbed his back upon the Court. “ loom 
two till six—four good hours—and no signs of him ! ” 

If any one had vestured to tell Mr. Robert Audley that 
he could possibly feel a strong affection for any neat me 
breathing, that cynical gentleman would have elevated 
his eyebrows in supreme contempt at the preposterous 
notion. Yet here he was, flurried and anxious, bewilder¬ 
ing his brain by all*manner of conjectures about his 
missing friend, and, false to every attribute of his nature, 
walking fast. 

u I haven't walked fast since I was at Eton,” he mur¬ 
mured, as he hurried across one of Sir Michael’s meadows 
in the direction of the village; “and the worst it it is 
that I haven't the most remote idea where I am going.” 
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He crossed another meadow, and then seating hi^iself 
upon a stile, rested his elbows upon his knees, buried his 
face in his hands, and Set himself seriously to think the 
matter out. 

“ I have it! ” he said, after a few minutes* thought; 
“ the railway station ! ” He sprang over the stile, and 
started off in the direction of the little red-brick building. 

There was no train expected for another half-hOur, and 
the clerk was taking his tea in an apartment on one side 
of the office, on the door of which was inscribed, in large 
white Jetteis, “ Private/* 

But Mr. Audley was too much occupied with the one 
idea of looking for his friend to pay any attention to this 
warning. He six ode at once to the door, and rattling his 
cane against it, brought«the clerk out of his sanctum with 
his face flushed by the consumption of hot tea, and with 
his mouth full of bread-and-butter. 

“ Do you remember the gentleman that came down to 
Audley with me, Smithers ? ” asked Robert. * 

" Well,*to tell you the real truth, Mr. Audrey, I can’t 
say I do. You came by the 4.15, if you remember, and 
there's always a many by that train/* 

. " You don’t remember him, then ? ** , 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir/* 

" Tfrat’s provoking! I want to know, Smithers, 
whether he has taken a ticket for London since two 
o’clock to-day. He*s a tall, broad-chested young fellow, 
with a big brown beard. You couldn’t well mistake 
him/* 

u There was four or five gentlemen as took tickets for 
the 3.30 up/* said the clerk rather vaguely, casting an 
anxious glance over his shoulder at his wife, who looked 
by no means pleased at this interruption to the harmony 
01 the tea-table. * 4 

" Four or five gentlemen! But did either of them 
answer to the description of my friend ? ” 

Well, I think one of them had a beard, sir.” 

" A dark brown beard ? ** 

0 Well, f don’t know but what it was brownish like.” 
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" Was he dressed in gray ? ” 

“ I believe it was gray; a many gents wears gray. He 
asked for the ticket sharp and short like, and when he’d 
got it, walked straight out on to the platform whistling ” 
"That’s George! 1 ' said Robert. “Thank you, 
Smithers; I needh’t trouble you any more. It’s as clear 
as daylight,” he muttered as he left the station, “ he has 
got one of his gloomy fits on him, and has gone back to 
London without saying a word about it. I'll leave 
Audley myself to-morrow morning ; and for to-night- 
why, I may as well go down to the Court, and make the 
acquaintance of my uncle's young wife. They don’t 
dine till seven: if I hurry back to the inn I shall be in 
time to change my dress and get, to the Couit by seven. 
Bob—otherwise Rol>ert Audrey—this sort of thing will 
never do; you are fsbing over head and ears in love with 
your aunt. 4 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MARK UPON MY LADY’S WRIST. 

« 

Robert found Sii Michael and Ladv Aud&y in the 
thawing-loom My lady was sitting on a music stool 
btioio the grand piano, turning ovei the.leaves of some 
new inuac. She twilled round upon this ievolving seat, 
making a rtidling will* her silk flounces, as Mr Robert 
Audle>’s name was announced; then, leaving the piano, 
she made her nephew a pretty mock ceiemomous curtsy, 

‘ lliank >ou so much ioi t he sables,” she said, holding 
out her little lingers, all glittering and twinkling with the 
diamonds she wore upon them; “ thank yoji for those 
beautiful sables How good it was of you to got them 
for me 1 ” 

. Robeit had almost foigotten the commisstpn he had 
exe< uted foi Lady Audley dunng his Russian expedition. 
His mtnd was so lull of George Talboys that he only 
acknowledged my lady’s gratitude by a bow, 

" Would you believe it, Sir Michael ? " he said, " That 
foolish chum ot mine has gone back to London, leaving 
me in the lurch.” 

“ Mr. Geoige Talboys has returned to town! ” ex¬ 
claimed my lady, lifting her eyebrows. 

“ Whitt a dreadiul catastrophe! " said Alicia mali¬ 
ciously, ** since Pythias, in the person of Mr. Robert 
Audley, cannot exist fog half an hour without Damon, 
commonly known as George Talboys." 

” He’s a very good fellow," Robert said stoutly; 
" and to tell the honest truth. I'm rather uneasy about 
him," 

Uneasy about him \ My lady was quite anxious to 
know why Robert was uneasy about his friend 
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“ <’ll tell you why. Lady Audio*answered the young 
barnstei. “ George had a latui bloi a yeai ago in the 
death of his wife. He has never got over Ihit trouble 
He takes life pietty quietly —almost as quietly as I do — 
but he often talks \ery strangely, and I tomctmi s think 
that one day this gnef will git the Ixltei of hum, and 
he’ll do something i ash ’ 

Mi. Robeit Audlcy spoke vaguely , but all thm of his 
hsteneis knew that the something i ash to which hi allu Vd 
was that #ne deed for* which there i * no iepr ntam e 

Ihere was a luiet pau>e, during vvhvh lady Audlcy 
an mged her yellow irnglets by the aid oi the gJasi over 
the console table opposite to hn 

“ Dear me * ” she sud, “ thi^ is veiy strange 1 did 
not think men w^erc capable ol these deep and lasting 
affections I thought tint one pretty fuo was as good 
as another piettv fin to then* and tint "hen nmnbci 
one with blue eyes and fair ban dud they hid only to 
look out for numbei two with b] uh eyes. iul h m, bv way 
of vaijetypb 

“George Talboys is not oue of tln^e men. I fnmly 
believe that his wife’s d< iih,bioke br bf ait," 

“ How Md ! ” rmimiiii’fl I nr Audlev “If Minis 
<dmost ciuel of Mis Talboys to die, and grieve hn pooi 
husband so much ** 

“ Alicia vms right she ?< did ii it.” thought Poo d, 
as he looked at 3 ns aunt’s pretty hue 

My lady wns verf charming at the dinner-tabh he 
piofessed the most bewitching mcapaaty fot c mine the 
pheasants set before bet, and called Robett to liei 
assistance. 

“ I could catve a*leg of mutton at Mt. Dnwson's” 
she said, laughing; 41 but a leg of mutton is < o easy ; and 
then I used fa stand up ** * 

t Sir Michael watched the impiession my lady made upon 
his nephew with a proud delight in her beauty and 
fascination 

“ I am so glad to c ee ^ny poor little woman in her 
usualjjjjod spirits once more/’ he said. 44 She was very 
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downhearted yesterday at a disappointment she met 
with in London.” 

“ A disappointment! ” 

" Yes, Mr. Audley, a very cruel one/’ answered my 
lady. “ I received the other morning a telegraphic 
message from my dear old friend and schoolmistress, 
telling me that she was dying, and that if I wanted to see 
her again I must hasten to her immediately The 
telegraphic dispatch contained no address, and of course, 
from that very circumstance, I imagined that she must 
be living in the house in which I left her three years ago. 
Sir Michael and I hurried up to town immediately, and 
drove straight to the old address. The house was 
occupied by strange people, who could give me no 
tidings of*my friend. It is in a retired place, where there 
are a very few tradespeople about* Sir Michael made 
inquiries at the few shops there are, but, after taking an 
immense deal of trouble, could discover nothing whatever 
likely to lead to the information we wanted* I have 
no friends in London, and had therefore no o*e to assist 
me except my dear, generous husband, who did afi in his 
power, but in vain, to find my friend’s new residence*” 

" It was very foolish nor to send the address in the 
telegraphic message,” said Robert. 

” When people are dying it is not so easy to think of 
all these things/’ murmured my lady, looking reproach¬ 
fully at Mr* Audley with her soft, blue eyes. 

In spite of Lady Audley^ fascination, and in Spite of 
Robert’s very unqualified admiration of her, the barrister 
could not overcome a vague feeling of uneasiness on this 
quiet September evening* * 

As he sat in the deep embrasure of a mullioned window, 
talking to my lady, his mind wandered away to shady 
Fig-tree^Court, and he thought of poor George Talboys 
smoking his solitary cigar in the room with the dogs and 
the canaries. ' v 

** I wish I'd never felt any unfriendliness for the fellow,” 
he thought. “ I feel like the father of an only son whose 
life has gone wrong with him* I wish to HeayegJ cqold 
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give him back his wife, and send him down to Ventnor to 
finish his days in peace.” 

Still my lady's pietty musical prattle ran on as meriily 
and continuously as the babble of some brook ; and still 
Robert’s thoughts wandeied, in spite of himself, to George 
Talboys. 

He thought of him hurrying down to Southampton by 
the mail train to see his boy. He thought oi him as he 
had often seen him, spelling over the shipping advertise¬ 
ments in the Times, looking for a vessel to take him back 
to Australia, Once he thought of him with a shudder, 
lying cold and stiff at the bottom of some shallow stream, 
with his dead face turned towards the darkening sky. 

Lady Audley noticed his abstraction, and asked him 
what he was thinking of. 

” George Talboys,” he answered abruptly. 

She gave a little nervous shudder, 

” Upon my word,” she said, ” you make me quite 
uncomfortable by the way in which you talk of Mr. 
Talbo^. ^)ne would think that something extraordinary 
had happened to him.” 

“ God forbid 1 But I ymnot help feeling uneasy 
about him?” 

Later in the evening Sir Michael asked for some-music, 
4 and my lady went to the piano. Robert Audley strolled 
after her to the instrument to turn over the leaves of her 
music; but she played from memory, and he was spared 
the trouble his gallantry would have imposed upon him. 

He carried a pair of lighted candles to the piano, and 
arranged them conveniently for the pretty musician. 
She struck a few chords, and then wandered into a pensive 
sonata of Beethoven’s.- It was one Of the many paradoxes 
in ' her character, that love of sombre and melancholy 
melodies, so opposite to her gay, frivolous nature^ 

Robert Audley lingered by her side, and as he had no 
occupation in turning over the leaves of her music, he 
amused himself by watching her jewelled white hands 
gliding softly over the keys, with the lace sleeves dropping 
awayJjgjn tor graceful arched wrists. He looked at her 
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4 

pretty fingers one by one ; this one glittering with a f ruby 
heart; that enrolled by an emerald serpent; and about 
them ail a stany glittei ol diamonds. Ftom the fingers 
bis eyes w mulcted to the louuded wrists: the broad, 
fiat gold bracelet upon her light wrist chopped over her 
hand as she executed a lapid passage. She stopped 
abiuptly to real range it ; but before she could do so, 
Robert Audley' not iced a bruise upon her delicate skin. 

“ You have hurt your arm. Lady Audley! " he 
exclaimed. * 

She hastily replaced the bracelet. 

* f It is nothing/ 1 she said. “I am unfortunate in 
having a skin \\ hi oh the slightest touch bruises/’ 

She went on playing* but Sir Michael came across the 
room to look into the matter of the buuse upon his wife's 
pi city wrist. 

" What is it, Lucy ?*" he asked; “ and how did it 
happen ? " 

“ How foolish you all are to trouble yoruselves about 
anything so absurd !" said Lady Audleyf laughing. 
“ I am lathei absent in mind, and amused myself a few 
days ago by tying a piece tf>f db!xm round my arm so 
tightly that it loft a bruise when I removed it.'* 

“ Hton ! ” thought Robert. “ My lady tells little 
childish white lies : the bruise is of a more lOcent date 
than a few days ago; the skin has only just begun to 
change colour. m 

Sir Michael took the slender wrist in his strong 
hand. 

“ Hold the candles, Robert/' he said, “ and let us look 
at this poor little arm." 

It was not one bruise, but four ‘slender purple marks, 
such as might have been made by the four fingers of a 
powerful hand that had grasped the delicate wrist a shade 
too roughly. A narrow ribbon, bound tightly, might 
have left some such marks, it is true, and my lady pro¬ 
tested once more that, to the best of her recollection, that 
must have been how they were made. 

Across one of the faint purple marks there wasu^darker 
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tinge, as if a ring worn on one of those strong and cruel 
fingers had been giound into the tcndei flesh 

“ I atn sure my lady must tell while lies/* thought 
Robeit, “ for 1 can't believe the story of the i ibbon ,f 
He wished his ielations good night and good bye at 
about half-past ten o'clock , he said th it he should jun 
up to London next morning by the lust tram to look lor 
George, in big-tiee Court 

“ It I don’t find hftn there, I shall go to Southampton," 
he slid ; “«aud if I dor/1 find him thcjc —" 

“ What then > ” asked my lady. 

“ I shall think that some thing strange hi h utponed " 
Robeit Audley felt low spirited s lit walked 

slowly home between the sh idowt meadow mole low 
spirited still when he ic mitered the sitting u>>n\ at the 
Sun Inn, where he and Loofgc had Joungvd together, 
staling out of the window md srrpokmg fix n < igao* 

“ To thmk ; ' he said, mehbdoeiy, “ Utd it i posable 
to care so much for a fellow ! Hut come what may, I’ll 
go up to town, aftei linn the fust thing to-morrow mono 
mg, anrf sooner Ilian lie balked m nmbnv Jum, I'll go to 
the veiy end of the world 11 
With Mr* Robert Audley s Emphatic natur#, deter 
mutation was so much the o\option tatli*i than the 
rule, that when he did 1 >i once in ln> life tesoho in on 
any course of action, he had a cot lam dogged resolution 
that pushed him on to the /diriment of Ins purpose 
The lazy bent of hi§ mind, which prevented him from 
thinking of half a dozen things at a time, and not thinking 
thoroughly of any one of them, as is xhe manner of vn r 
more energetic people, made linn remarkably clear¬ 
sighted upon any point to which lie gave Ins serious 
attention. 

Indeed, after all, though his legal friends laughed al him, 
and rising barristers shrugged their shoulders under 
rustling silk gowns when people spoke of Robert Audley, 
I doubt if, had he ever taken the trouble to get a bi ief, he 
might not have lathei surprised the magnates who 
underrated his abilities. 



CHAPTER XII, 


STILL MISSING. 

* it 

The September sunlight sparkled upon the fountain in 
the Temple Gardens when Robert Audley returned to 
Fig-tree Court early the following morning. 

He found the canaries singing m the pretty little room 
in which George had slept, but the apartment was in the 
same prim order in which the laundress had arranged it 
after the departure of the two young men—not a chair 
displaced, or so much as the lid of a cigar-box lifted, to 
bespeak the presence of George Talboys, With a last 
lingering hope he searched upon the mantelpieces and 
tables of his rooms. Oh the chance of finding some letter 
left by George. * * 

u He may have slept here last night, and started for 
Southampton early this morning/* he thought ” Mrs. 
Malopey has been here, very likely, to make everything 
tidy after him/ 1 < 

Sut as he sat looking lazily round the Doom, now and 
then whistling to his delighted canaries, a slipshod foot 
upon the staircase without bespoke the advent of that 
very Mrs. Maloney who waited upon the two young men. 

No, Mr. Talboys had not come home; she had looked 
in as early as six o*cloek that morning, and found the 
Chambers empty. . 

Had anything happened to the poor dear gentleman ? 
she asked, seeing Robert Audley*s pale face. 

He turned round upon her quite savagely at this 
question. 

Happened to him 1 What should happen to him ? 
They had only parted at two o*clock the day before; 

Mrs. Maloney would have related to bwfth* history 
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of a p*or dear noting engine-dn;ei who Kid orue sodgt (\ 
with her, and who went out* after eating a hearty diimei, 
in fhe best of spirits, to meet with ins death fioiu the 
eon ussion of an express and a luggage train * but Robert 
pu his hat again, and walked si 1 uighl out ot 1 ho lion ,<*■ 
before the honest Irishwoman could U*gin her jntilid 
stoiy 

It was giowing dusk when !tr v ic<uncd Southampton, 
lie found his Way fo the poor little ten ace of houses, in 
a dull str^t leading flown to me water where George's 
father-in-law lived Lit tie Georgey w.in playing at the 
open parlour window as the young man walked down the 
street. * 

Perhaps it was this fart, and the dull and silent aspect 
of the hou-»e, which fiiltd Robot t* Audley s mind with a 
vague conviction that the m5n he came to look for \\uS 
not there. The old man lninseM o^xmed the doot, and 
the child peeped out of the parlour to look at the strange 
gentleman. 

He was % handsome boy, with his fat ha s brown eyes 
and dafk waving hair, and 3 of with sonic latent expression 
which was not his lather's, ami winch pervaded his whole 
face, so that although every feature oi the child resembled 
the same feature in Geoige Talbuys, the boy was not 
act ually like him. 

The old man was delighted to ice Koboit Audley; 
he remembered having had the pleasure ot meeting him at 
Ventnor, on the melancholy occasion of- — - He wiped 
his watery old eyes by way of conclusion to the sentence. 
Would Mr. Audley walk m ? Robert strode into the 
little parlour The furniture was shabby and dingy, and 
the place reeked wiiji thr smell of stale tobacco and 
brandy-and-water. The boy’s bioken playthings and the 
old man's broken clay pipes, and tom, brandy-and-water 
stained newspapers, were scattered upon the dirty carpet. 
Little Georgey crept towards the visitor, watching him 
furtively out of his big brown eyes. Robert took the 
boy on hi$ knee, and gave him ms watch-chain to play 
with while he talked to the old man. 

4 
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” 1 need ‘•carcejy ask the question tlwl I came to ask/* 
he said. “ T was in hopes I should have found your 
son-in-law hei<\” 

” What! you knew that he was coming to 
.Southampton > ” 

” Knew lhat he was coming ! ” cried Rol>ei t, bi ighten- 
mg up. ‘Hen here, then ? ” 

“ No, he is not here now, but he has been here/’ 

" When ? ” 

r “ bate last night, he came by*the mail.” 

44 And left again immediately ? ” 

” He stayed little better than an hour.” 

“ (mod heavens 1 ” said Robeit, “ what useless 
anxiety that man has given me l What can be the 
meaning of all this *> ” c 
“ You knew nothing of his intention, then ? ” 

" ()f what intention t ” 

” I mean of his determination to go to Australia.” 

“ I knew that it was always m his mind more or less, 
but not more just now than usual.” * 

44 He sails to-night from Liverpool. He came here at 
one o'clock this morning to have a look at the boy, he 
said, before he left England, perhaps never* to return. 
He told me he was sick of the World, and that the rough 
life oul there was the only thing to suit him. He stayed 
an hour, kissed the boy, without awaking him, and left 
Southampton by the mail that starts at a quartet-past 
two.” * 

” What can be the meaning of all this ? ” said Robert 
41 What could be his motive for leaving England in this 
manner, without a word to me, his most intimate friend 
-^without even a change of clothes * for he has left 
everything at my chambers. It is the most extraordinary 
proceeding! ” 

The old man looked very grave. ” Do you know, Mr. 
Audley,” he said, tapping his forehead sig 
** I sometimes fancy that Helen's death had a strange 
effect upon poor George.” 

44 Pshaw r* cried Robert ; "he 
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felt the blow most cruelly, but his brain was as sound as 
yours or mine/' 

“ Perhaps he will write to you from Liverpool/ 1 said 
George's father-in-law. He seemed anxious to smooth 
over any indignation that Robert might feel about las 
friend's conduct. 

“ He ought to write to me/' said Rpbert, gravely, 
** for we've been jjood friends from the days when we 
were together at Eton. It isn't kind of George Talboygl 
to treat me like this." 

But even at the moment that he uttered the reproach 
a strange thrill of remorse shot through his heart. 

u It isn't like him/' he said; 44 it isn't like George 
Talboys/' 

Little Georgey caught at the sound “ That's my 
name/’ he said, “ and my papa'e name—the big gentle¬ 
man's name." 

“ Yes, little Georgey, and your papa came last night 
and kissed you in your sleep. Do you remember ? ” 

** Nb/* said the boy, shaking bis curly little head. 

“ You must have been very far.t. asleep, little Georgey, 
not to see*poor papa." * 

The child did not answer; but presently, fixing his 
eyes upon Robert's face, he said abruptly,— 

“ Where's the pretty lady ? " 

44 What pretty lady ? " 

" The pretty lady'that used to come a long while ago." 
" means his poor mamma/' said the old man. 

" No/' cried the boy resolutely, "not mamma. 
Mamma was always crying. I didn't like mamma——" 
M Hush, little Georgey! " 

“ But I didn't, and she didn't like me She was always 
crying. I mean the pretty lady -- the lady that was 
dressed so fine, and that gave me my gold watch." 

“ He means the wife of my old captain—an excellent 
creature, who took a great fancy to Georgey, and gave 
him seme handsome presents." 

" Wheftto my gold watch ? Let me show the gentle* 
man watch/' cried Georgey. 
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“ It’s gone to be cleaned, Geoigey/’ answered his 
grandfather. 

“ It’s always going to be cleaned/* said the boy. 

“ The watch is ]>eifectl> safe I assure you, Mr. Audley/' 
nuunuied the old man apologetically , and taking out 
a pawnbroker's duplicate, he handerl it to Robei t. 

It was made out m the n.ime ol Captain Mortimer : 
“ Watch, set with diamonds, In” * 

I’m often liaid pressed foi a tew siblings, Mi. 
Audley/* sard the old man. *' My son-in-law has been 
\eiy liberal to me , but theie are otliois, tlu're are otheis, 
Mi. Audley and- and -I’ve not been treated well/’ 
lie wiped awav some genuine tears as he said this m a 
pitiful \oi(V - 4< Come, Geoigey, it's time the biave 
little man was'in bed Come along with grandpa. - 
Excuse me for a cjuartei of an horn Mi Audley ” 

Jhe bo}/ went very willingly At the dooi of the loom 
the old man looked back at his visitor, and'said, in the 
same peevish voice, “ This is a pool place for jpie to pass 
my declining years in, Mi Audley. I've made''man v 
samboes, and I make them still, but T've not been 
treated well/* * * 

Lett alone in the dusl.y little sitting-room, Robert 
Audley folded bts aims, and sat absently staling at th x 
floor. * 

Creorge was gone then, lie might receive some letter 
of explanation peihaps. when he returned to London; 
but the f h mces weie that he would never see his old 
friend again 

“ Ami to think that 1 should rare so much for the 
fellow t ” he said, lifting his eyebiows to the centie of 
hfe forehead. 

** The place smells of stale tobacco like a taproom/* 
he muttered presently; *' there can be no harm in my 
smoking a cigar here/* 

He took one from the case in his pocket; there was 
a spark of fire in the little grate, and Robert Audley 
looked about for something to light his dgar Sdffc, 

A twisted piece of paper Jay Xrpm the 
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hearthrug : he picked it up and unfolded it, in order to 
get a better pipe-light by folding it the other way ot the 
paper. As he did so, absently glancing at the writing 
upon the fragment of thin paper, a }x>rtion 01 «t name 
caught his eye—a poition of the name that was mo«t in 
his thoughts. He took the sera]) of papei to the window, 
and examined it by the declining light 
It was part of*a telegiaphic dispatch The uppei 
portion h*ad been bufnt away, but the more important 
part, the greater part of the message itself, remained, 

alboys came to last night, and left by 

the maxi for London, on his way for Liverpool, whence the 
was to sail ioi Sydney* . • 

The date and the name and address of the sender of the 
message had been burnt with the heading Robert 
Audley’s face blanched to «i deathly* whiteness. He 
carefully folded the scrap of paper, and placed d between 
the leaves^of his pocket- book. 

“ jVfcy God ! n he said, “ vvliat is the meaning of this ? 
I shall go to Liverpool to-night, and make inquiries 
there” . 



CHAPTER XUl, 


TROUBLED DREAMS, 

t 

Robert Audley left Southampton by the mail, and let 
himself into his chambers just as the dawn was creeping 
cold and gray into the solitary rooms, and the canaries 
were beginning to rustle their feathers feebly in the early 
morning. 

There were several letters m the box behind the door, 
but there was none from George Talboys, 

The young barrister was worn out by a long day spent 
in hurrying from place to place. Tpe usual lazy mono¬ 
tony of his life had been broken as it had never been 
broken before in eight-and-twenty tranquil, easy-going 
years. His mind was beginuing to grow confused upon 
the point of time, f t seemed to him months since he had 
lost sifjlit of George Talboys. It was so difficult to believe 
that it was less than forty-eight hours ago that the young 
man had left him asleep under the willows by the trout 
stream. * 

Hfc eyes were painfully weary for want of §leep. He 
searched al>out the rooms for some time, looking in, ad 
sorls of impossible places for a letter from George Talboys, 
and then threw himself dressed upon his friend’s bed, 
in the room with the canaries and geraniums. 

1 shall wait for to morrow morning's post," he said, 
** and if that brings no letter from George, I shall start 
for Liverpool without a moment's delay. 

He was thoroughly exhausted, and fell into»% heavy 
sleep--a sleep which was profound without being .al¬ 
together refreshing, for ho was tormented all ike tipe by 
disagreeable drearas~~dreams which w$e not 
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from any horror in themselves, but fiom a vague and 
wearing sense of their confusion and absurdity. 

At one time he was pursuing strange people and entering 
strange houses in the endeavour to unravel the mystery 
of the telegraphic dispatch; at another time he was in 
the churchyard at Ventnor, gazing at the headstone 
George had ordered for the grave of his dead wife. Oiu e 
in the long rambliitg mystery of these dreams he went to 
the grav^ and found this headstone gone, and on re¬ 
monstrating with the stonemason, was told that the man 
had a reason for removing the inscription—a reason 
that Robert would some day learn. 

He started from his dreams to find there was some one 
knocking at the outer door of his fhambers. • 
ft was a dreary wet morning, the lain boating against 
the windows, ana the canaries twittering dismally to each 
other-—complaining perhaps of the bad weathei. Robert 


could not fell how long the person had been knocking. 
He had mingled the sound with his dreams, and when he 
woke fie was only half conscious of outer things. 

“ It is that stupid Mrs. Maloney, I dare say, 1 ’ he 
muttered# “ She may kno£k again for all I care. Why 
can't she use her duplicate key, instead of dragging a 
man out of bed when he's half dead with fatigue* ” 

The p ierson, whoever it was, did knock again, and then 
desisted, apparently tired out; but about a minute 
afterwards a key turned in the door. 

“ $he had her key with her all the time, then,” said 
Robert* " I'm very glad I didn’t get up.” 

The door between the sitting-room and bedioom was 
half open, and he coy Id see the laundress bustling about, 
dusting the furniture, and rearranging things that had 


never been disarranged. 

“ Is that you, Mrs. Maloney ? ** he asked. 


<f Y 
t* *w 


"ThL why, in goodness' name, did you make that 
ow^at^the door, when you had a key with you all the 


row 

tinw 


“ the door, sir * " 
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“ Yes; that infernal knocking.” 

11 Sure T never knocked, Misther Audley, but walked 
sthruight in with the kay-” 

“ I hen who did Imock ? Tlicies been some one 
kicking up a n.w al that dooi ior a quaiterof an houx, I 
should IliuiL , you must have met him going down¬ 
stairs.” 

" But I'm laihei late this morning*, sir, for I've been 
in Mi, Martin's iconic Inst, and I've come sthraight hom 
the door above.” 

“ Then you didn't see any one at the dooi or on the 
stairs ? M 

” Not a mortal sowl, sh.” 

“ Was over anything so provoking ? ” said Robert. 
“To think that 1 should hace let this person go away 
without <tvutaming who he was or what he wanted! 
flow do T know* that it was not some one with a message 
or a let lei from Geoigo Talboys ? ” w 

*' Sine if it was, sir, he'll come again,” ,said Mis. 
Maloney, soothingly. ' T 

“ Yes, uf couise, il it was anything of consequence, 
he'll come a gam ' muttered Robeit The fact was, that 
from the moment of finding the telegraphic message at 
Southampton, all hope of hearing of George had faded 
out of Ins mmd He felt that there was some mystery 
involved m the disappearance of his friend—some 
Ifeachery towaids himself or towards George Talboys. 
What if the young man's greedy old father-in-law hqd 
tried to sepaiate them oil account of the monetary trust 
lodged in Robei l Andley's hands ? Or what if, since 
even in these civ.lmed days all kinds of unsuspected 
horrors are constantly committed—what if the old man 
had decoyed Oeoige down to Southampton, and made 
away with him in ordei to get possession of that £20,000, 
left in Roberta custody forlittle Georgey's use ? 

But neither of these suppositions explained the tele¬ 
graphic message, and it was the telegraphic message which 
had filled Robert's mind with a vague sense of atom. 
The postman brought no letter from George Tamoyi, and 
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the person who had knocked at the door of title* < bombers 
did not return between seven and nine o’clock, so Robert 
Audiey left Fig-hee Comt once mote in soauh of hi^ 
friend This time he told the cabman to drive to the 
Euaton Station, apd in twenty minutes he was on the 
platform, making inqumes about the tiams. 

The Liverpool express had stalled half an hour befoie 
he xeached the station, and he had to wait an Ik hit and 
a quarter for a slow tiam to take him to his destination. 

Robot £ Audiey chafed cruelly at this delay. Half a 
dozen vessels might sail for Australia while he roamed 
up and down the long platfoim, tumbling ovei trucks 
and porters, arid swearing at his ill-luck. 

He bought the 7 imc\ newspaper, and lo<jkt*d instinc¬ 
tively at the second column, with a morbid inteiest m 
the advertisements of people missing—sons, brothers, 
and husbands who had left theft homes, nevei to return 
or be hearchof more. 

There was one advertisement about a young man who 
had ^eeif found drowned somewhere on the Lambeth 
shore. 

What it that should have been George's fate ? No ? 
the telegraphic message involved his ialh'T-in-hw in the 
fact of his disappearance, and every spec til ilioa about 
him must start from that one jioint. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening when Robert got 
into Liverpool- top late for anything except to make 
inquiries as to what vessels had sailed within the last tw ? o 
days for the antipodes. 

An emigrant shjp had sailed at fout o'ckxk that 
afternoon—the Victoria Regia, bound for Melbourne. 

The result of hi? inquiries amounted to this—if he 
wanted to find out who had sailed in the Victoria Regia, 
he must wait till the ftext morning, and apply for infor¬ 
mation at the office belonging to the owners of that 
vessel, 

Robert Audiey was at the office at nine o'clock the 
next morning, and was the first person after the clerks 
who^nt^red it 
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He met with every civility from the clerk to whom he 
applied The young man referred to his books, and 
running his pen down the list of passengers who had 
sailed m the Victoria Regia , told Robert that there was 
no one amongst them of the name of Talboys. Mr, 
Audley pushed his inquiries further. Had any of the 
passengers entei ed their names within a short time of the 
vessel's sailing : 

One of the other clerks looked up from his desk as 
Robert asked this question. Yes, hfe said, he remembered 
a young man coming into the office at half-past three 
o’clock in the afternoop, and paying his passage-money. 
His name was the last on the list—Thomas Brown, 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders. There could 
have been no possible i 6 ason for George taking a feigned 
name. He asked the clerk who had last spoken if he 
could remember the appearance of this Mr. Thomas 
Brown. 

No, the office was crowded at the time; people^ were 
i tinning m and out, and he had not taken any particular 
notice of this last passenger. * ^ f 

Robert thankee! the offices for their civility, and 
wished them good-morning. As he was leaving the office 
one of \he young men called after him. 

“ Oh, by the bye, sir ,’ 1 he said, “ I remember one thing 
about this Mr. Thomas Brown—his arm was in a sling.” 

Theie was nothing moie for Robert Audley to do but 
to return to town. He re-entered his chambers at six 
o'clock that evening, thoroughly worn out once more 
with his useless search. 

Mrs, Maloney brought him his dinner and a pint of 
wine from a tavern in the Strand. .The evening was raw 
and chilly, and the laundress had lighted a good fire 
in the sitting-room grate. 

After eating about half a mutton chop, Robert sat with 
his wine untasted upon the table before him, smoking 
a cigar and staring into the blaze. * 

14 George Talboys never sailed for Australia” he said, 
after long and painful reflection. “ If he is alive, he is 
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still in England, and if he is dead his body is hidden in 
some comer of England / 1 

He sat for hours smoking and thinking -lioubled and 
gloomy thoughts making a daik shadow upon his moody 
face, which neither the brilliant light of the gas nor the 
red blaze of the fiie could dispel, 

Very late in the evening he lose fiorn his dun, pushed 
away the table, wheeled his desk ovei to the fireplace, 
took out a sheet of focjlscap, and dipjied a pen m the ink. 

But afftr doing this he paused, leaned his foieheacl upon 
his hand, and once more relapsed into thought 

“ I shall draw up a record of all that has occunecl 
between our going down to Essex and to-night, beginning 
at the very beginning/' • • 

He drew up this xecotd m short, detached sentences, 
which he numbered as he wrote. # 
ft ran thus:— 

* 

“ JOURNAL OF FACIS CONNECTED WITH THE DISAPPEAR 
^TCE OF GEORGE TAEBOYS, INCLUSIVE OF IACD 
WHICH HAVE NO APPARENT RELATION TO HI AI 
CIRCUMSTANCE.” * 


In spite of the troubled state of his mind, he wa* rather 
inclined to be proud of the official appeal ance of tins 
heading. He sat for some time looking at it with afle< - 
tion, and with the fea ther of his pen in his mouth. “ Upon 
my word,” he said, “ I begin to think that 1 ought to have 
pursued my profession, instead of dawdling my life away 
as I have clone/' 


He smoked half a cigar before he had got his thoughts 
in proper train, and then began to write :~~ 

“ i. I write to Alicia, proposing to take Geoige down 
t| the Court. 

u a. Alicia replies, objecting to the visit on the part 
Of Lady Audley. 

* 3 . We go to Essex in spite of this objection. I see 
my lady. My lady refuses to be introduced to George 
thatffarticular evening on the store of fatigue 
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“ 4. Sir Michael invites George and me to dinner for 
the following owning, 

“ 5 My laxly receives a telegraphic dispatch the next 
morning which summons hot to London. 

" 6. Ali( u shows me <1 let lei horn my lady, in which 
she requests to he told when 1 and my hiend, Mr. Talboys, 
mean to leave Essex. To this letter is subjoined a post- 
unpt lvileiutmg the above icquest. , 

“ 7. We rail at the Couit, and psk to see the house. 
My lady’s apartments me locked. ** 

“ 8. We get at the afoiesaid apai tments by means of a 
s(Miet passage, the existence, of wlikh is unknown to my 
J,'d\. In one oi the rooms we And hei pditiait. 

44 9. George is alter ted by the storm. His conduct is 
» u eedingly sbange for the lost of the evening. 

** 10, Geoige is quite lumseli again the following 
morning. 1 propose leaving Audle> Court immediately , 
hr piedeis remaining till the evening. 

4 'u. We go out fishing. <leorge leaves me to go to the 
( otuL 1 

“ 7c. 'I he List positive informal ion l can obtain of him 
in Ksm s. is <>t the Couit, when v th(* servant savs he thinks 
Mi falboys told him he would go and look for my lady 
m the grounds, 

“ ij. 1 receive information about him at the station, 
which may or may not be couch t. 

14. 1 hear of lm# positively orjee more at South¬ 
ampton, where, according to his lather-in-law, he had 
been lor an horn on the previous night. 

"15. Ida 1 telegraphic message.” 

When Robert Aiulley hud completed this brief record, 
which he drew up with great deliberation, and with 
bequent pauses foi reflection alterations, and erasures, 
he sat for a long time contemplating the written page., 

At last he read it carefully over, stopping at some of tnb 
numbered paiagraphs, and maikmg several of them with 
a pencilled cross; then he folde4 the sheet of foolscap, 
went over to a cabinet on the opposite side of the room, 
unlocked it, and placed the paper in that very pigeon* 
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** 

hole into which he had thrust Alina's let tot the pigeon- 
hole marked Important. 

Having done this, he returned to ]jn oa>y-<hair by tlie 
fire, pushed away Jus desk, and li ditetl a cigai. “ It’s 
as dark as midnight from first lo Gst," he said ; H and 
the clue to the mysteiy tnusl be lonnd eitiu i at South¬ 
ampton or in Essex. Be it how if may, my mind is made 
up. T shall first gw to Audi* } T Com t, and*look for George 
Talboys in a narrow t jk litis ” 



CHAPTER XIV 

< 

phcebe's suitor, 

* *' 

“ Mr. George Talboys. —Any person who has met this 
gentleman since the 7th insi., or who can furnish any 
information respecting his movements ’subsequent to 
that date, vyill lie lilien,illy rewarded on communicating 
with A.Z., 14 Chancery Lane." 

Sir Michael Audley read the above advertisement in 
the second column of the Times, as he sat at breakfast 
with my lady and Alicia two or three days after Robert's 
return to town. 

“ Robert's friend has not yet been heard M, then," 
said the baronet, after reading the advertisement to his 
wife and daughter. t 

“ As for that," replied my lady, “ I cannot help 
wondering who can be silly enough to advertise for him. 
The young man was evidently of a restless, roving dis¬ 
position--a sort of Bamfylde Moore Carew of modem 
life, whom no attraction could ever Iqsep in one spot" 
Though the advertisement appeared several times,, 
the party at the Court attached very little importance to 
Mr, Talboys’s disappearance; and after this one occasion 
his name was never again mentioned by either Sir 
Michael, my lady, or Alicia. . * 

Alicia Audley and her pretty stepmother were by no 
means any better friends after that quiet evening on 
which the young barrister had dined at the Court. ™ 
“ She is a vain, ^ frivolous, heartless little coquette/* 
said Alicia, addressing herself to fyer Newfoundland dog, 
Cm?, who was the sole recipient of the young ladjrs 
confidences; “ she is a practised and consumim»«fiiitt. 
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Caesar; and not contented with betting her yellow 
iinglets and her silly giggle at half the men in Essex, 
she must needs make that stupid cousin of mine dance 
attendance upon hei. I haven't common patience with 
her.” 

In proof of which lust assertion Miss A lieu Audlev 
treated hei stepmother with such very palpable impel ti- 
nenee that Sir Michael felt himself called upon to re¬ 
monstrate with his only daughter. 

“ The*poor little woman is very sensitive, you know, 
Alicia,” the baronet said gtavely, u and site feels your 
conduct most ^cutely.” 

“I don’t believe it a bit, papa,” answered Alicia 
stoutly. “ You think her sensitive bee a use .she has solt 
white hands and big blue eyes with long lashes, and all 
manner of affected, fantastical ^ways, which you stupid 
men call fascinating. Sensitive 1 Whv, I've seen her 
do cruel things with those slender white fingers, and laugh 
at the p^in she inflicted. Vm very sony, papa,” she 
added, softened a little by her father’s look of distress; 
" though she has come between us, and robbed poor 
Alicia of. the love of that*dear, generous heart, I wish 
I could like her for your sake ; but I can’t, I can’t, and 
no more can Caesar. She came up to him once with her 
ied lips apart, and her little white teeth glistening between 
them, and stroked his great head with her soft hand 
but if I had not had hold of his collar, he would him* 
flown at her throat and strangled her. She may bewitch 
every man in Essex, but she'll never mak^ friends with 
my dog,” 

” Your dog shall be shot,” answered Sir Michael 
angrily, “ if his vicibus temper ever endangeis Lucy.” 

The Newfoundland rolled his eyes slowly round in, the 
direction of the speaker, as if he understood every word 
* that had been said. Lady Audley happened to enter 
the mom at this very moment, and the animal cowered 
down by the side of his mistress with a suppressed growl. 
There was something in the manner of the dog which 
was? if, anything, more indicative of terror than of 
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fuiy, inuedmic us Jt may appeal that Caesar should be 
frightened of so fragile a cieature as lucy Audley. 

Amiable a> was my lady’s nature, she could not live 
long at the Couit without discovering Alicia's dislike of 
hei. She never alluded to it but once ; then, shrugging 
hei graceful white shoulders, she said with a sigh,— 

“ It secerns veiy hard that you cannot love me, Alicia, 
tor I have nevu been used to make enemies ; but since 
j l seems that it must be so, I cannot help it. If we cannot 
be iriends, let us at least be neutral You woh’t try to 
injure me ? ” 

“ Injure you ! ” exclaimed Ahcia ; " how should I 
injure you ! ” 

“You’ll not tiy lo^ deprive me ot youi falhei’s 
aftection ? ” 

“ I may not be as amiable as you .are, my lady, and 1 
may not have the same sweet smiles and pretty words 
lor eveiy stranger I meet, but I am not capable of a con¬ 
temptible meanness ; and even if I weie, I think you aie 
so secure of my father’s love that nothing but'yow own 
act vvjjll evei deprive you of it.” 

“ What a severe cteatuie you are, Alicia ! said my 
lady, making a little grimace. "I suppose you mean 
to inte*, by all that, that I'm deceitful. Why, T can't 
help smiling at people, and speaking piettily to them. I 
know I'm no be!ter tli m the rest of the woilcl, but I can't 
help it if I'm It’s constitutional.” 

Alicia having thus entirely shut the door upon all 
intimacy between Lady Aualey and herself, and Sir 
Michael being thiefly occupied m agricultural pursuits 
and manly sports, which kept him away from home, 
it was, perhaps, only natural that* my lady, being of 
an eminently social disposition, should find herself 
thrown a good deal upon her white-eyclashed maid feu; 
society. * 

Phfcbe Marks was exactly the sort of girl who is 
genially promoted from the post of kdy’s-maid to that of 
companion. She had just sufficient education to enable 
her to understand her mistress when Lucy chose to allow 
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heiself to run riot in a species ol intellectual i.nanlelu, 
in which her tongue went mad to the sound of its own 
rattle, as the Spanish dancer at the noise of bis castanets. 
Phoebe knew enough of the Fiench language to be able 
to dip into the yellow-pa per-covered novels which my 
lady ordered from the Burlington Arcade, and to discourse 
with her mistress upon the questionable subjects ot those 
romances. The likeness which the lady’s-maid boie to 
Lucy Audlcy was, perhaps, a point of sympathy between 
the two $omcn. It was not to be called a striking like 
ness; a stranger might have seen them both together, 
and yet have failed to remark it. But them weie certain 
dim and shadowy lights in winch, meeting Phoebe Mark.: 
gliding softly through the daik oak passages of the Court, 
or under the shrouded avenues in the garden, you might 
have easily mistaken her lor my lady. 

Sharp October winds were sweeping the leaves from 
the limes in the long avenue, and driving them in withered 
heaps with a ghostly rustling noise along the dry gravel 
walks* Tne old well must have been half choked up 
with the leaves that drifted about it, and whirled in 
eddying circles into its black, broken mouth. On the 
still bosom of the fish-pond the same withered leaves 
slowly rotted away, mixing themselves with the tangled 
weeds that discoloured the surface of the wafer. All 
the gardeners Sir Michael could employ could not keep 
the impress of autumn's destroying hand from the grounds 
about the Court. 

“ How I hate this desolate month l ” my lady said, as 
she walked about the garden, shivering beneath her sable 
mantle: “ everything dropping to min and decay, and 
the cold Bicker of th£ sun lighting up the ugliness of thf 
earth, as the glare of gas-lamps lights the wrinkles of an 
oU woman. Shall l ever grow old, Phoebe ? Will my 
Mir ever drop off as the leaves are falling from those 
trees, and leave me wan and bate like them ? What is tc 
become of me when I grow old ? ” 

She shivered at the thought of this more than she had 
done-at the cold Wintry breeze, and muffing herseli 
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closely in her fur, walked so fast that her maid had some 
difficulty in keeping up with her. 

“ Do you remember, Phoebe,*’ she said presently, re¬ 
laxing her pace—“ do you remember that French story 
we read—the story of a beautiful woman who committed 
some crime—1 forget what—in the zenith of her power 
and loveliness, when all Pails drank to her every night, 
and when the people ran away from the carriage of the 
king to Hock about hers and ge^ a j/eep at her face ? 
Do you remember how she kept the secret ot what she 
had done for nearly half a century, spending her old age 
in her family chateau, beloved and honoured by all the 
province as the uncanonized saint dud benefactress to the 
poor ; and how, when her hair was white and her eyes 
almost blind with age, the secret was revealed through 
one of those strange accidents by which such secrets 
always are revealed in romances, and she was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to be burned ’alive ? The 
king who had worn her colours was dead and^gone ; the 
court of which she had been the star had passed^tway; 
powerful functionaries and great magistrates, who might 
perhaps have helped her, * were mouldering in their 
graves; brave young cavaliers, who would have died 
for hev, had fallen upon distant battle-fields; she had 
lived to sec the age to which she had belonged fade like 
a dream; and she went to the stake, followed only by 
a few ignorant country people, who forgot all her bounties, 
and hooted at her for a wicked sorceress.” 

“ I don’t care for such dismal stories, my lady,*' said 
Phmbe Marks, with a shudder “ One has no need £0 
read books to give one the horrors in this dull place.” 

Lady Audley shrugged her shoulders, and laughed 
at her maid’s candour. 

“ It is a dull place, Phoebe,” she said, " thoug&Jt 
doesn’t do to say so to my dear old husband. Thom 
I am the wife of one of the most influential men in the 
county, I don’t know that I wasn't nearly as well off at 
Mr, Dawson's ,* and yet it's something to wear sables 
that cost a hundred and sixty guineas, and to a 
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thousand pounds q»eni on the deeoiation of ones apait- 
n rents.” 

Treated as a companion by her mistress, in the receipt 
of the most liberal wages, and with perquisites such as 
perhaps no lady’s-maid ever had before, it was strange 
that Phoebe Marks should wish fo leave her situation ; 
yet it was not the less a fact that she was anxious fo 
exchange all the advantages of Audley Court for the 
very unpromising prospect which awaited her as the wife 
of her couSin Luke. 

The young man had contrived in some manner to 
associate himself with the improved fortunes of his 
sweetheart. He'had $iever allowed Phoebe any peace 
till she obtained from him, by thp aid of my, lady’s in¬ 
terference, a situation as under-gioom at the Court. 

He never rode out with either Alicia or Sir Michael; 
but on one of the few occasion^ upon which my lady 
mounted the pietty little gray (boroughbred teserved 
for her use, he contrived to attend her m her ride. He 
saw enougB in the very first half-hour they were out to 
discover that, graceful as Lucy Audley might look in her 
long blue cloth habit, she was a timid horsewoman, and 
utterly unable to manage the minimal she rode, 

Lady Audley remonstrated with hei maid upqn her 
folly in wishing to marry the uncouth £foom. 

The two women were seated together over the fire in 
my lady’s dressing-rpom, the gray sky closing in upon 
the October afternoon, and the black tracery of ivy 
darkening the casement windows, 

** You surely are not in love with the awkward ugly 
crmtiire, are you, Phoebe ? ” asked my lady sharply. 

The girl was sitting on a low stool at her mistress’s 
feet She did not answer my lady’s question immediately, 
buisat for some time looking vacantly into the red abyss 
the hollow fire, 

' presently she said, rather as if she had been thinking 
aloud than answering Lucy’s question.— 

“ t don’t think l can love him, we have been to* 
getheefrom children, and I promised, when I was little 
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better than fifteen, that Pd befits wife, I dami t meak 
that promise now There have been times when I've 
made up the very sentence 1 meant to say to him, telling 
him that 1 couldn't keep my faith with him* but the 
words have died upon my lips, and I've sat looking at 
him with a choking sensation in my tluoat that wouldn't 
Jet me speak l daicn’t refuse to marry him. I've often 
watched him <«s he has sat slicing away at a h( dge-stake 
with his great clasp-knife, till 1 Jiave thought that it is 
just such men as he who have decoyed tluir Sweethearts 
into lonely places, and murdered them for being false 
to thpir word. When he was a boy he was always violent 
and revengeful I saw him once hike up that very knife 
in a quarrel with hK mother. I tell you, my lady, l 
must man v him." 

“ You silly- girl, \ou slndl do nothing of the kind ! ” 
answcied Lucy. “ You think he’ll murder you, do you ? 
Do you think, then, if minder is m him, you would be 
any safer as his wife ? I f you thwarted him or made 
him jealous , it he wanted to marry another*Wouian, or 
to get hold of some pool pitiful bit of money of youis, 
couldn't he minder you 1km ? I tell you, you shan’t 
mairy him, Phccbe. In the first place, 1 hate the man ; 
and i* the next p!a<e, I um’t .iflord to part with you. 
We’ll gu e him % few pounds and send him about his 
business " 

Pho be M irks cauglP my !ady’% hands in hers, and 
clasped them convulsn oly. 

” My lady!” she ciied vehemently, “don’t try to 
thwart me in tins don’t ask me to thwart him. f tell 
you, I must marry him. You don't know what he is. 
if will be my rum, and the Inin ofothers, if I break my 
word, 1 must mairy him ! " 

“ Very well then, Phoebe,” answered her mistress; 
” I can'! oppose you. There must be some secret fit the 
bottom of all this ” 

” There is, my lady,” said the girl/ with her face 
turned away from Lucy. 

“ l shall be very sorry to lose you; but I have promised 
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to stand your friend in all things. What does your 
cousin mean to do for a living when you are married ? ” 

“ He would like to take a public-house/' 

” Then he shall take a public-house, and the sooner 
he drinks himself to death lire better. Sir Michael dines 
at a bachelor’s party at Major Margrave’s this evening, 
and my stepdaughter is away with her friends at the 
Grange, You can bring yom cousin in nr the drawing 
room after dinner, and J'Jl tell him what i mean to do ior 
him." % 

" You are very good, my lady," Phoebe answered with 
a sigh. 

Lady Auclley *sat in the glow of hie light and wax 
caudles in the luxurious drawing-room ; the amber 
damask cushions of the sofa contrasting with her daik 
violet velvet dress, and her nppjing hair Idling about 
her neck in a golden haze. Everywhere around her were 
the evidences of wealth and splendour ; While, in strange 
contrast to all this, and to her own beauty, the awkward 
groom •stood rubbing his bullet head as my lady cx 
plained to him what she meant to do for her confidential 
maid. Lucy’s promises wci* very liberal, and sbe had 
expected ftat, uncouth as the nun was, he would in his 
own rough manner have expressed his gratitude, t 

To her surprise he stood staling at the floor without 
uttering a word in answer to her offer. Thu be was 
standing close to his ylbow, and seemed distressed at the 
man’s rudeness. 

“ Tell my lady how thankful you are, Luke," she said. 

“ But I’m not so over and above thankful,” answered 
her lover savagely. “ Fifty pound ain’t much to shirt 
a public,-—You’ll makte it a hundred, my lady.” 

" I shall do nothing of the kind,” said Lady Audiey, 
her clear blue eyes flashing with indignation, “and 1 
wonder at your impertinence in asking it.” 

“ Oh yes, you will though,” answered Luke, with quiet 
insolence, that had a hidden meaning. ” You'll make 
it a hundred, my lady." 

Lady Audiey rose fjrom her seat, looked the man 
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steadfastly in the face till his determined gaze sank 
under hem, then walking straight up to her maid, she 
suid in a high, piercing voice, peculiar to her in moments 
of intense agitation, *' Phcebe Marks, you have told this 
man! “ 

The girl fell on her knees at my lady’s feet. 

“ 0 forgive me, forgive me! ” she cried “ He forced 
it from me, or 1 would never, never have told! " 



CHAPTER XV. 


O !I THE WATCH. 

Ik * 

Upon a lowering morning late in November, with the 
yellow fog low upon the flat meadows, and the blinded 
cattle groping their way through the dim obscurity, and 
blundering stupidly against black and leafless hedges, 
or stumbling into ditches, undistinguishable irt the luzy 
atmosphere; with the village church looming blown ami 
dingy through the uncertain light,; with eveiy winding 
path and cottage door, every gable-end and gray old 
chimney, eveiy passing peasant and straggling cur, 
seeming strange and weird of aspect in the semi-darkness, 
Phoebe*Marks and her cousin Luke made their way 
through the churchyard of Audley, and presented them¬ 
selves befoi»c a shivering curate, whose surplice hung m 
damp folds, soddened by the morning mist, and whose 
temper was not improved by his having waited five 
minutes for the bride and bridegroom, 

Luke Marks, dressed in his ill-fitting Sunday clothes, 
looked by no means* handsomer than in Ills everyday 
apparel; but Phoebe, arrayed in a rustling silk of delicate 
gray, that had been worn about half a dozen times by 
her mistress, looked, as the few spectators of the ceremony 
remarked, quite the la # dy. 

A very dim and shadowy lady; vague of outline, and 
faint of colouring; with eyes, hair, complexion, and dress 
all melting into such pale and Uncertain shades that, 
in the obscure light of the foggy November morning; a 
superstitious stranger might have mistaken the bride 
for the ghost of some other bride, dead and buried in the 
vaults below the church. * 
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Mr. Luke Marks, the hero o£ the occasion, thought 
very little of all this He had seemed the wife of his 
choice, and the object oi his life-long ambition—a public- 
house. My la 1> had provided the seventy-live pounds 
necessary for (he pm chase of tin* good-will and fixtuios, 
with the stock of ales and spirits, of a small mn in the 
centre of a lonely little village, peiched on the summit 
of a hill, and called Mount Stunning It was not a very 
pretty house to look at it had something of a tumble- 
down, weathei-beaten appearance, standing® as it did 
upon high ground, shelteied only by foul oi five bare 
and over grown poplats, that had shot up too rapidly tor 
their stienpth, and had a blighted, fotlorn look in con¬ 
sequence . The vum\ had had its own way with the 
Cattle Inn, and had* sometimes made cruel use of its 
powei. It was the wmd that battered and bent the low, 
tin (died roofs of outhouses and stables, till they lmng 
ovei and lurched foiward, as a slouched hat hangs over 
(he low forehead of some village ruffian ; it was the wind 
that shook and rattled Ihe wooden shutter! before the 
n mow casements, till they hung broken and dilapidated 
upon their rusty lunges ; if was the wmd that overthrew 
the pigeon, house, and broke the vane that had been 
impujorif J v set up to tell the movements of its mightiness ; 
it wa > the wmd Ui it made light of any little bit of wooden- 
tiellis-work. or creeping plant, or tiny balcony, or any 
modest detoiation whatsoever, aijd tore and scattered 
it m tts scornful fury ; it was the wind that left mossy 
setielions on the discoloured surface of the plaster walls ; 
it was the wind, in short, that sh.ittered, and ruined, 
and lent, and ti ampled upon the tottering pile of buildings, 
and then flew shrieking off, to riot and glory in its destroy¬ 
ing strength. The* dispirited proprietor grew tired of 
his long struggle with this mighty enemy; so the wind 
was left to work its own will, and the Castle Inn fell 
slowly to decay. But for all that it suffered without, 
it was not the less prosperous within doors, Sturdy 
drovers stopped to drink at the little bar; well-to-do 
farmers jqxmt their evenings and talked politics in the 
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low, wainscoted parlour, while their horses munched 
some suspicious mixture of mouldy hay and doubtful 
beans in the tumble-down stables. Sometimes e\cn the 
members of the Audley hunt stopped to lefu sir them a lvts 
ind to but then horses ai the Castle Inn wink on one 
grand and never-to-be-forgotten occ isron, a dmnu had 
been ordered by the under of the hounds foi >ome 
thirty gentlemen, ami the proprietor dnve'n ncmty mad 
by the nnjxutnnce of the demand 
So Luke Marks, who w 'S by no means troubled with an 
eye for the beautiful, thought himalf very foitumte m 
be< ommg landlord of the Castle Inn, Mount Staunmg 
A chaise-cait was waitim m the fog to comey die 
bude and bridegroom to th n nuv home, and a hw 
ot the simple villagers who hid known Phoebe from 1 
child, were linger mg round th« tjunc liquid gate to bid 
her good-bye Her pale e\ es \v'io si ill ]»alei fiom tht 
tens she had shed and the red inns which smroundcd 
them. Th^ bridegroom was annoyed at this exhibition 
of emotion. 

“ What are you blubbering ioi, las> •* ” he said lieu tty 
** If you didn't want to marry me, )ou dioul 3 ha\e told 
me so. I am t going to mm der you, am I ? ” 

The lady’s-maid shivered as he spoke to hcif and 
dragged her little silk mantle closely lomrd heu 

“ You're cold in all Uns here finny/’ said Luke, staring 
at her costly di ess *vith no e\pie>sion of good will 
“Wily can’t women dress at cording to the 11 station' 
You won’t have no silk gown* oral of my pot kc 1, 1 can 
tell you.” 

He lifted the shiver mg girl into the c liaise, wrapped 
a rough greatcoat abdut hei, and diove off through the 
yellow fog, followed by a feeble cheer from two 01 three 
urchins dustered round the gate 
A new maid was brought from London to replace 
Phoabe Marks about the person of mv lady*—a very 
Showy damsel, who wore a black satin gown, and rose* 
coloured ribbons m her cap, and complained bitterly 
of the dullness of Audley Court, 
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But Chiistmas brought visitors to the rambling old 
mansion. A country squire and his fat wife occupied 
the tapestried chamber ; merry girJs scampered up and 
down the long passages, and young men stared out of 
the latticed windows, watching for southerly winds and 
< loudy skies , there was not an empty stall in the roomy 
old stables , an extempore forge had been set up in the 
yard for the shoeing of hunters ; yelping dogs made the 
place noisy with their perpetual clamour; strange 
servants herded together on the garret story ; and every 
little casement hidden away under some pointed gable, 
and every doimer window in the .quaint old roof, 
glimmered upon the winter’s night with its separate 
taper, till* coining suddenly upon Audley Court, the be* 
uighted stranger, misled by the light, and noise, and 
bustle of the place, might have easily fallen into young 
Marlowe’s error, and have mistaken the hospitable 
mansion for a good, old tashioned inn, such hs have faded 
lrom this earth since the last mail-coach wag broken up 
lot firewood and old iron, and the last of the prancing 
tits took their melancholy journey to the knacker's yard. 

Amongst other visitors Mr. Robert Audley.came down 
to Essex for the hunting season, with half a dozen French 
novete, a case of cigars, and three pounds of Turkish 
tobacco in his portmanteau. 

The honest young country squires, who talked all 
breakfast time of Flying Dutchman fillies and Voltigeur 
colts ; of glorious runs of seven hours* hard riding over 
three counties, and a midnight homeward ride of thirty 
miles upon their covert hacks ; and who ran away from 
the well-spread table with their mouths full of cold 
sirloin to look at that off pastern," or that sprained fore¬ 
arm, or the colt that had just come back from the 
veterinary surgeon's, set down Mr. Robert Audley, 
dawdling over a slice of bread and marmalade, as a 
person utterly unworthy of any remark whatsoever. 

The young barrister had brought a couple of dogs with 
him; and the country gentleman who gave fifty pounds 
for a pointer, and travelled a couple of hundred mike to 
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look at a leash of setters heJore I10 struck a bargain, 
laughed aloud at the two miserable curs, one of which 
had followed Robert Audley through Chancery Lane 
and half the length of Holborn, while his companion 
had been taken by the barrister vi et armis from a coster¬ 
monger who was ill-using him. And as Robert further¬ 
more insisted on having these two deplorable animals 
under his easy-chair. in the drawing-room; much to the 
annoyance of my lady, ,who, as we know, hated all dogs, 
the visitor^ at Audley Court looked upon the baronet’s 
nephew as an inoffensive species of maniac. 

During other visits to the Court, Robert Audley had 
made a feeble show of joining in the sports of the men v 
assembly. He had jogged across half a dozen ploughed 
fields on a quiet gray pony of Sir Michael’s, and diawing 
up breathless and panting at the door of some farm 
house, had expressed his intention of following the hounds 
no farther that morning. He had even gone so far as to 
put on, with great labour, a pair of skates, with a view 
to taking a turn on the frozen surface of the fish-jxrnd, 
and had fallen ignominiouslv at the first attempt, lying 
placidly expended on the flab of his back until such time 
as the bystanders should think fit to pick him up. He 
had occupied the back seat in a dogcart during a phmsart 
morning drive, vehemently protesting against being 
taken up-hill, and requiring the vehicle to be stopped 
every ten minutes fog the readjustment of the cushions 
But this year he showed no inclination foi any of those 
outdoor amusements. He spent his time entirely in 
lounging in the drawing-room, and making himself 
agreeable, after his own lazy fashion, to my lady and 
Alicia. * 

Lady Audley received her nephew’s attention in that 
graceful, half-childish fashion which her admirers found 

but Alicia was indignant at the change 
in her cousin's conduct 

“ You were always a poor, spiritless fellow, Bob,” 
said the young lady, contemptuously, as she bounced 
into the drawing-room in her riding-habit, after a hunt- 
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jng breakfast, trom w»iirh hr hurt had absented himself, 
pufei ring a <up of tea in my lady’s boudoir ; “ but this 
year 1 don't know wku has come b> you. You are good 
for nothing but to hold a skein of silk or read Tennyson 
to Lad\ Audio)’” 

“ My < leai, hiUy, uupt fuouo Alina, dor/f be violent/’ 
said the voung man imploringly “ A conclusion isn’t 
a five bn red gate r and you needn’t gne your judgment 
Us head as von gne yoitt man, Atalanta hers, when 
you're flying across country U the heeh of an untoi- 
lunate fox Lady Audley inteiests me, and mv uncle's 
county ft tends do not. Is that a ^sufficient reason, 
Alicia •> ” 

Mi4 Aniirv * ni hen head a little scornful toss 

" It’s as i'i) nl an answer of I sitall e\ei gtt Irom you. 
Hob/’ she sud impatiently. ‘ But pi ay amuse yourself 
in youi own way ; loll in an easy •chan all day with 
those two absurd dogs asleep on yow knefcs, spoil my 
ladv's window curtains with your cigars .and annoy 
evetybodv m the house with your dujud, inanimate 
countenance/' 

Mi. Kobeif Audley npenVu tns Line home gray eye* to 
then wicket e tent at this tirade and looked helplessly 
at Miss Alicia 

fhe young hdv was walking up and down the room, 
slashing the kill of her habit with her riding-whip. 
Her eyes sparkled with an angry hash, and a enmson glow 
burned mule' her rleai blown .skin The young barrister 
knew very well by these diagnostics that his cousin was 
in a passion, 

“ Yes/’ she repeated, “ your stupid, inanimate coun¬ 
tenance. Do you Imow Robet 1 ‘Audley, that with all 
your mock amiability, you are brimful of conceit and 
superciliousness. You look down upon our amusements; 
you lift up yout eyebrows, and shrug your shoulders, 
and throw yourself back in your chait, and wash your 
hands of us and our pleasures. You are a selfish, cold- 
hearted Sybarite— - ” 

** Alicia ! Good~~giacious—cne 1 ” * 
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The morning paper dropped out of bis hands, and he 
sat feebly staring at his assailant. 

tf Yes, selfish , Robert Audley 1 You take home half- 
starved dogs, because you like half-starved dogs. You 
stoop down and pat the head of every good-for-nothing 
cur in the village street, because you like good-for-nothing 
curs. You notice little children, and give them half¬ 
pence, because it pleases you to do so. But you raise 
your eyebrows a couple*of inches when poor Sir Harry 
Towers tells a stupid story, and stare the poor fellow out 
of countenance with your lazy insolence. As to your 
amiability, you wguld let a man hit you, and say 1 Thank 
you * for the blow, rather than take the trouble to hit 
him again ; but you wouldn't go half a mile out of your 
way to serve your dearest friend. Sir Harry is worth 
twenty of you, though he did write 1:o ask if my m-a-i-r, 
Atalanta, had recovered from the strain. He can't 
spell, or lift His eyebrows to the roots ot his hair: but 
he would g% through fire and water for the girl he loves ; 
while ym —— ” 

At this very point, when Robert was most prepared 
to encount^* nis cousin's violence, and when Miss Alicia 
seemed about to make her strongest attack, the young 
lady broke down altogether and burst into teais. * 

Robert sprang from his easy-chair, upsetting his dogs 
on the carpet. 

“ Alicia, my darling what is it ? ,x 

“ It’s —it’s—it’s the feather of my hat that got into 
my eyes/* sobbed his cousin ; and before Robert could 
investigate the truth of this assertion, Alicia had darted 
out of the room. 

Mr. Audley was preparing to follow her, when he heard 
her voice in the courtyard below, amidst the trampling 
of horses and the clamour of visitors, dogs, and grooms. 
Sir Harry Towers, fhe most aristocratic young sportsman 
hi the neighbourhood,,had just taken her little foot in his 
hand as she sprang into her saddle. 

u Good gracious/' exclaimed Robert, as he watched 
the marry party of equestrians until they disappeared 
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under the archway. “ What does all this mean ? How 
charmingly she sits her horse! What a pretty figure, 
too, and a fine, candid, brown, rosy lace; but to fly at a 
fellow like that, without the least provocation ! That’s 
the consequence of letting a girl follow the hounds. She 
learns to look at everything m life as she does at six feet 
of timber or a sunk fence; she goes through the world 
as she goes across country—straight ahead, and over 
everything. Such a nice girl as she might Jiave been, 
too, if she’d been brought up in Fig-tree Court I If ever 
I marry, and have daughters (which remote contingency 
may Heaven ioiefend !), they shall be educated in Paper 
Buildings, take their sole exercise in the Temple Gardens, 
and they* shall never go beyond the gates till they are 
marriageable, when 1 will take them straight across 
Fleet Street to St. Dunstan’s Church, and deliver them 
into the hands of their husbands.” 

With such reflections as these did Mr. Robert Audley 
beguile the time until my lady re-entered the drawing* 
room, fresh and radiant in her elegant morning dbstume, 
her yellow curls glistening with the perfumed waters in 
which she had bathed, add her velvet-covered sketch¬ 
book in her arms. She planted a little easel upon a 
fable 1 by the window, seated herself before it, and began 
to mix the colours upon her palette, Robert watching 
her out of his half-closed eyes 

" You aie sure my cigar does uot annoy you, Lady 
Audley * ” 

“ Oh no, uk feed; T am quite used to the smell of 
tobacco Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, Smoked all the 
evening, when 1 lived in his house/' 

“ Dawson is a good fellow, isn k t he ? ” Robert asked 
carelessly. 

My lady burst into her pretty gushing laugh. 

"The dearest of good creatures,” she said* “He 
paid me five-and-twenty pounds a yeer-~only fancy— 
that made six pounds five a quarter. How well I re¬ 
member receiving the money-^^ dingy did sovereigns, 
ahd & little heap of untidy, dirty Surer, that came 
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straight from the til] ui the suigeiy ! And then how glad 
T was to get it; while now—1 can’t help laughing while 
l think of it*—these colours I am using cost four or five 
shillings apiece at Winsor and Newton’s— the ultra- 
marine cost half a guinea. I gave Mrs. Dawson one of 
my silk dresses the other day, and the poor thing kissed 
me, and the surgeon earned the bundle home undei his 
cloak.” 

My lady laughed long and joyously at the thought. 
Her colour were mixer!; she was .copying a watei- 
coloured sketch of an impossibly beautiful Italian peasant, 
in an impossible Turneresque atmosphere. The skct<h 
was nearly finished, and she had only to put in some 
critical little touches with the most delicate of her sable 
pencils. She prepared herself daintily foi the work, 
looking sideways at the painting. 

All this time Mr. Robert Audley's eyes wetc fixed 
intently on her pretty face. 

” It is a change/’ he said, after so long a pause that my 
lady might have forgotten what she had been talking of; 
it t$ a Change! Some women would do a great deal to 
accomplish such a change as that.” 

Lucy Audley*$ clear blue eyes were dilated as she 
fixed them suddenly on the young banister. ^ The waiter 
sunlight gleaming full upon her face from a side window, 
lit tip the azure of those beautiful eyes, till their colour 
seemed to flicker ind tremble betwixt blue and green, as 
the opal tints of the Sea change upon a summer's day 
The small brush fell from her hand, and blotted out the 
peasant's face under a widening circle of ciimson Jake 

Robert Audley was tendetly coaxing the crumpled 
leaf of his cigar with captious fingers. 

“ My. friend at the comer of Chancery T ane has not 
given me such good cabanas as usual” he murmured. 
r< If ever you smoke* my dear aunt (and I am told that 
many women take a quiet weed under the rose), be very 
careful how you choose your cigars. 

My lady drew a long breath, picked up her brush, and 
laughed aloud at Robert's advice. 
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tf What a n eccentric creature you are, Mr. Audley i 

Do you know that you sometimes puzzle me--" 

“ Not more than you puzzle me, my dear aunt.” 

My lady put away her colours and sketch-book, and 
seating herself in the deep recess of another window at a 
considerable distance from Robert Audley, settled her¬ 
self to a large piece of Berh’n-wool work--a piece of 
embroidery which the Penelopes of ten or twelve years 
ago were very fond of exercising their ingenuity upon 
—the Olden Time at Bolton Abbey. * 

Seated in the embrasure of this window, my lady was 
separated from Robert Audley by the whole length of 
the room, and the young man could only catch an occa¬ 
sional glimpse of her fair face, surrounded by its bright 
aureole of hazy golden hair. 

Robert Audley hadd>een a week at the Court, but as 
yet neither he nor my;%dy had mentioned the name of 
George Talboys. 

This morning, however, after exhausting the usual 
topics of conversation. Lady Audley mad# an inquiry 
about her nephew's friend—" that Mr. George—-George 
—— ” she said, hesitating. 

" Talboys," suggested Robert. • 

“Yes, to be sure—'Mr. George Talboys. Rather a 
singular name, by-the-by, and certainly, by all accounts, 
a very singular person. Have you seen him lately ? 

" f have not seen him since the 7 th of September— 
the day upon which he left me hsleep in the meadows 
on the other side of the village." . 

“ Dear me S " exclaimed my lady, " what a strange 
young man this Mr. George Talboys must be! Pray tell 
me all about it." 

Robert told, in a few words, of his visit to Southampton, 
and his journey to Liverpool, with their different results, 
my lady listening very attentively. 

In order to tell this story to better advantage the young 
man left bis chair, and, crossing the room, took up his 
place opposite to Lady Audley infbe embrasure of the 
window^ •• ' 
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‘* And what do you infer from all this * ” asked my 
Lid/, after a pause. 

44 It ls so great a mysteiy to me/’ he nnswoied 44 that 
I sparely daie to diaw any < civ fusion vchatevei , but 
m the obscuiily I think 1 can gi ope my way to two 
suppositions, which to me seem almost certainties ” 

44 And they aie-*-- ” 

*' Fust, that Geoige Talboys never went beyond 
Southampton. Secondly, that he nevei went to South* 
ampton alkali ” 

44 But you traced him there His father-in-law had 
seen him. 

“ 1 have reason* to doubt Ins father-in-law’s integrity ” 

44 Good gi acious me 1 ” ( ned my 1 \dy piteously. “ What 
do you mean by all this 15 ” 

“ Lady Audley/’ answei cd the young mail gravely, 
“ f have nev r er piactised as a birrista I have cm oiled 
myself in thejranks of a pioicssion the members of which 
hold solemn lesponsibilihes and have sacied duties to 
peiloim : and I have shrunk from those responsibilities 
and duties, as I have fion^ all the fatigues of tins trouble¬ 
some life: but we aie sometimes forced into the very 
position we have most avoided , and I have found myself 
lately compelled to think of these things Lady Audley, 
did you ever study the theoiy ol c 11c nmstanfial evidence «* 

4 How can you ask a pooi little woman about such 
honid things > ** exclaimed my lady. 

44 Circumstantial evidence/’ continued the young man, 
as if he scai < ely heard I ady Audley’s interruption, 
" that invisible iopc which is woven out of straws col¬ 
lected at eveiy point of the compass, and which is yet 
strong enough to hang a man Upon what infinitesimal 
liifles may sometimes hang the whole seciet of some 
wicked mystery, inexplicable heretofore to the wisest 
of mankind 1 A scrap of paper; a shred of some tom 
garment; a button of! a coat; a word dropped in¬ 
cautiously from the over-cautious lips of guilt; the 
fragment of a letter; the shutting or opening of a door; 
a shadow on a window-blind; the accuracy of a moment; 

5 
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a thousand circumstances so slight as to be forgotten by 
the ruminal, 1 ut links of deed in the wonderful chain 
fotged by the science of the detective olhcei ; and lo! 
tlu gallows is built up, the solemn bell tolls thiough 
the dismal giay of the eaily morning , the drop cieaks 
under the guilty feet, and the penalty of crime is paid ' 

F ant sh idows of gteen and aunson fell upon my lady’s 
tare horn the‘painted escutcheons in the mulhoned win 
dow by which she sit ; but every tiace of the natural 
colour of that f i< e had faded otit, leaving ifr a ghastly 
aslten giay. 

Sitting quietly in her chair, her head fallen back upon 
the amber damask cushions, and hei kittle hands lying 
poweile c sail hei Lip, Lady Audlev had fainted away. 

“ The ladius grows nanower day by day/* said Robert 
Audk y " Leoige 1 alboys never reat hed Southamptoa ” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


ROBERT AUDI'EY RECEIVES HJS CONGil 

The Christmas week was over, and one by one Ihe 
country visitors propped awav from Audley Comt. The 
fat squire and his wife aba tinned Ihe gray, tapestried 
chamber, and left the bla* i< b^otved warriofs looming 
from the wall to srowl upon new guests, or to glare 
vengefully upon vacancy. The merry girls on the second 
story packed, or caused to be packed, their tiunks and 
imperials, and tumbled gauze ball-dresses were taken 
home that Jiad been brought fresh to Audley. Plunder¬ 
ing olcfe family chariots were brought round to the broad 
space before the grim oak dooi, and laden with chaotic 
heaps of wqmanly luggage. Pretty rosy far es peeped out 
of the carriage windows to smile the last farewell #pon 
the group at the hall door, as the vehicle rattled and 
rumbled under the ivied archway Six Michael was in 
request everywhere. Shaking hands with the young 
sportsmen ; kissing she rosy-cheeked girls ; sometimes 
even embracing portly matrons who came to thank him 
for their pleasant visit, everywhere genial, hospitable, 
generous, happy, and beloved, the baronet hurried from 
room to room, from the hall to the stables, ftom the 
stables to the courtyard, from the courtyoul to the 
arched gateway, to speed the parting guest 
My lady's yellow curls flashed hither and thither like 
wandering gleams of sunshine on these busy day's of 
farewell Her blue eyes had a pretty mournful look, in 
charming unison with the soft pressure of her little 
hand, and that friendly, though perhaps rather stereo¬ 
typed speech, in which she told her visitors how sorry 
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she was to lose them, and how she didn't know whit she 
should do nil they came once moie to enliven the Couit 
by their chai imng society. 

But however sorry my lady might be to lose her 
visitors* theie wus at least one guest of whose sofiety 
she was not dopiived. Robeit Audley showed no in¬ 
tention whatever of leaving his uncle’s house. He had 
no piofessional duties* he said; Fig-tiee Couit was 
delightfully shady in hot weather but theie w r as a simp 
corner iound which the wind came in the winter months 
armed with avenging iheumatisms and influenzas; 
while everybody was so good to him at the Court that 
really he had no inclination to hurry away. 

Sir Michael hid but one answer to tins * “ Slav, inv 
dear boy * stay* my dear Itob, as long as evei you like, 
1 have no son, and you stand to me in the place of one. 
Make yourself agreeable to Lucy* and make the Com t 
your home as long as you live,” 

To whuh Robert would meiely reply by giospmg his 
uncle’s hand vehemently, and muttei mg' something 
about ” a jolly old pi nice.” 

It was to be observed 'that these was sometimes u 
ceifQin vague .sadness in llie young moil’s tone when he 
called Sn Michael “a jolly old piince” some shadow 
of affectionate lOgief that brought a mist into Robert’s 
eyes as he sat in a comer of the 100m looking thought¬ 
fully at the white-bearded baronet. 

Before the List of the young sportsmen departed, 
Sir Harry Toweis demanded and obtained an interview 
with Miss Alicia Audley in the oak binary— an inteivicw 
in which considerable emotion was displayed by the 
Stalwart young In\-hunter; so much emotion, indeed, 
and of such a genuine and honest character, that Alicia 
fairly broke down as she told him that she should for 
ever esteem and respect him few his true and noble heart, 
but that he must never, never, never, unless he wished 
to cause her the most cruel distress, ask more from her 
than this esteem and respect. 

Sir Harry left the library by the French window 
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opening Into the pond-garden. He strolled Into that very 
lime-walk which George Talboys had compared to an 
avenue in a churchyard, and under the leafless trees 
(ought the battle of his brave young heai t. 

“ What a fool 1 am to feel it like this ’ ” lie cried, stamp¬ 
ing his fool upon the frosty ground. “ 1 always knew 
it would be so ; I always knew that she was a hundred 
times too good for me. God bless her ! How nobly and 
tender Jy she spoke ; how beautifully she looked, with the 
nirnson Washes under*her brown skin, and the tears in 
her big giay eyes—almost as handsome as the day she 
took the sunk fence, and let me put the hiush in her hat 
as we rode home*I God bless her! f can get over any¬ 
thing as long as she doesn’t caio fo* that sneaktng lawyer. 
But I couldn't stand that.*' 

That sneaking lawyer, by which appellation Sir Harry 
alluded to Mr. Robert Audley, was standing in (he hall, 
looking at a # map of the midland,counties, when Alicia 
came out of the library, with red eyes, after her interview 
with tjje fcPx-hiinting baronet. 

Robert, who was short-sighted, had his eyes within 
half an inch of the surlace ofcthe map as the young lady 
approached* him. 

44 Yes,” he said, ” Norwich B in Norfolk, and that*fool, 
young Vincent, said it was in Herefordshire. Ha! 
Alicia, is that you ? ” 

He turned round sq as to intercept Miss Audley on her 
way to the staircase. 

** Yes,” replied his cousin curtly, trying to pass 
him. 

Alicia, you’ve been crying ? ” 

The young lady did not condescend to reply. 

“ You’ve been crying, Alicia. Sir Harry Towers, of 
Towers Park, in the county of Herts, has been making 
you an offer of his hand, eh ? ” 

" Have you been listening at the door, Mr. Audley ? ” 
t * X have not, Miss Audley. On principle I object to 
listen, and in practice I believe it to be a very trouble¬ 
some proceeding; but I am a barrister, Mm Alicia, 
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and able to draw a conclusion bv induction. Bo you 
know what indue tive evidence is, vim Audley ? ” 

“No," leplied Alicia looking at hei cousin as a 
handsome young panther might look at its daring 
lormenioi 

“ 1 1 bought not. I dare say Sir Harry would ask if 
n was a new kind of hoiseball. f knew by induction 
that tlie baronet was going to make you an oflei ; first, 
because he came downstaus with,his hair parted on the 
wiong side, and his face as pale as the ta'ole-cloth; 
secondly, because he couldn't eat any breakfast, and 
let his coffee go the wrong way , and, thirdly, because 
he asked for an interview with ^ou before he left the 
Court. Well, how’s it to be, AUcia ? Do you marry 
the baronet and is pooi Cousin Bob to be best man at the 
wedding ” 

“ Sii Harry Towers is a noble-hearted young man/' 
said Alicia, still ttying to pass her cousin. • 
f< But do we accept him—yes or no ? Are we to be 
Lady Towers, with a supeib estate in Hdrtfordshu e, 
summer quarters for our hunters, and a drag with out¬ 
riders to drive us across to papa’s place in Essex ? Is it to 
be sq, Alicia, or not '* 

41 What is that to you, Mr, Robert Audley ? " cned 
Alicia passion rVly u What do you care what becomes 
of me, and whom I marry ? If I manned a chimney* 
sweep, vouM only lift up your eyebrows and say* * Bless 
my soul, she was always eccentric.' I have refused Sir 
Harry Towers; but when I think of his generous and 
unselfish affection, and compare it with the heartless, 
,k»y, selfish, supercilious indifference of other men, I’ve 
M good mind to run after him, and tell him— 
y< That you'll retract, and be my Lady Towers ? ” 

W M 

X 


"Then don't, Alicia, don’t," said Robert Audley, 
grasping his cousin's slender little wrist, and leading her 
upstairs. "Come into the drawing-room with me, 
Alicia, my poor little cousin; my charming:, impetuous, 
alarming little cousin. Sit down here to this rmillioned 
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window, and let us talk seriously, and leave ott quarrel* 
ling, if we can.” 

Tlie cousins had the drawing-room all to themselves. 
Sir Michael was out, my lady in her own apartments, 
and poor Sir Harry Towers pacing up and down upon 
the lime-walk, in tne cold winter sunshine. 

“My poor little Alicia,” said Robeif, as tenderly as 
if he had been addressing some spoiled child, “ do you 
suppose that because people don't wear vinegai tops, 
or part their hair on the wrong side, or conduct themselves 
altogether after the manner of well-meaning maniacs 
by way of proving the vehemence of theii passion ; do 
you suppose because of this, Alkia Audley, that they 
may not be just as sensible of the merits of a dear little, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate girl as ever their neigh¬ 
bours can be ? Life is such a very troublesome matter, 
when all is said and done, that it’s as well to take even its 
blessings quietly, 1 don't make a great howling because 
I can get good cigars one door from the corner of Chancery 
Lane, and have a dear, good girl for my cousin ; but I 
am notlhe less grateful to Providence that it is so.” 

Alicia opened her gray eyes to their widest extent, 
looking her tousin full in the face with a bewildered stare. 
Robert had picked up the ugliest and leanest of his 
attendant curs, and was placidly stroking the animats 
ears. 

“ Is this all you have to say to me, Robert ? ” Miss 
Audley asked meekly* 

** Well, yes, 1 think so,” replied her cousin, after con¬ 
siderable deliberation. 14 1 fancy that what I wanted to 
say was this—don't marry the fox-hunting baronet, if 
you like anybody else better; for if you'll only be patient^ 
and take life easily, and try to reform yourself of banging 
doors, bouncing in and out of rooms, talking of the 
stables, and riding across country, I've no doubt the 
person you prefer will make you a very excellent husband.” 

“ Thank you, cousin,” said Miss Audley, crimsoning 
with bright indignant blushes to the roots of her waving 
brown hair; “ but as you may not know the'person I 
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prefer, I think you had better not take upon yourself 
to answer lor him.” 

Robert pulled the dog's eats thoughtfully for some 
moments. 

“ No, to be sure/’ he said, after a pause. “ Of course, 
if I don't know him —but l thought 1 did.” 

“ Did you ! ” exclaimed Alicia ; and opening flic door 
with a violence that made her cousin shiver, she bounced 
out of the drawing-room. 

“ 1 only said l thought I kn6w him,” Robeit called 
after her; and then, as he sank into an easy-chair, he 
murmured thoughtfully, M Such a nice girl, too, if she 
didn't bounce 1 ” 

So poor Sir Harry Towers rode away from Audley 
Court, looking veiy crestfallen and dismal. 

He had little pleasure now in returning to the stately 
mansion hidden among shelteiing oaks and venerable 
beeches. The square, led-brick house gleaming at the 
end of a long arcade of leafless trees was to be for ever 
desolate, he thought, since Alicia would not* come to be 
its mistress. # 

A hundred improvement planned and thought of were 
dismissed from liis mind as useless now. ‘The hunter 
that'Jim the trainer was breaking in for a lady ; the two 
pointer pups that were being reared for Ihe next shooting- 
season ; the big black retriever that would have carried 
Alicia's parasol; the pavilion in the garden, disused 
since his mother’s death, but whirl! he had meant to have 
lestored for Miss Audley—all these things were now so 
much vanity and vexation of spirit. 

” What's the good of being rich, if one has no one to 
help spend one’s money ? ” said the young baronet. 
“ One only grows a selfish beggar, and takes to drinking 
too much port. It's a hard thing that a girl can refuse 
a true;, heart and such stably as we've got at the park. 
It unsetUes a man, somehow.” 

Indeed this unlooked-for rejection had very much 
unsettled the few ideas which made up the smell sum of 
the young baronet's mind. 
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He had been desperately m love with Alicia ever since 
the last hunting season, when he had met her at a county 
ball His passion, cherished Ihiough the slow monotony 
oi a rustic siiminu, had broken out afiesh m the metry 
winter months, and the young man's mauvatse honte 
alone had delayed the offei of hi*» hand But he had 
never lor a moment supposed that he would be refused 
he was so used to the adulation oi mothers who had 
daughteis to many, and of even the daughters them 
selves , hyp had been st> accustomed to feel lumself the 
leading pnsonage in an assembly—although half the 
wits of the age had been there, and he could only say, 
“ Haw, to be sure 1 ” and 4 By [ove 1 ”—he had been 
so spoiled by the flatteries of bughl^eyes that li*id looked, 
01 seemed to look, the bnghtci when he diew neap that 
without being possessed of one shadow of personal vanity, 
he had yet come to think that he hid only to make an 
offei to the jnettiest girl in Es^ex., to behold himself 
immediately accepted 

Yes/’ he would say complacently to some admiring 
satellite, 44 i know I'm a good match, and I know what 
makes the gals so civil. 1 heyire very pretty, and they’re 
veiy fnendiv to a fellow; but I doirt caie about ’em. 
They’re all alike—they Can only drop their eyes and''say, 
‘ 1 or, Sir Harry, and why do you call that curly black 
dog a retrieve! > ’ or, ‘O Sir Hariy, and did the poor 
mare leally sprain her pastern shoulder-blade ?’ T 
haven’t got much bijfins myself, I know,” the baronet 
would add, depiecatingly , “ and I don’t want a strong- 
minded woman, who writes books and wears green 
spectacles ; but, hang it 1 I like a girl who knows what 
she’s talking about,” 

So when Alicia said, " No,” or rather made that pretty 
speech about esteem and respect which well-bred young 
ladies substitute for the Obnoxious monosyllable, Sir 
Harry Towers felt that the whole fabric of the future 
he had built up so complacently was shivered into a heap 
of dingy twins 

Sir Michael grasped him warmly by the hand just 
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before the young mart mounted his horse in the court¬ 
yard. 

“ I'm very sorry. Towers," he said. '* You're as good 
a fellow as ever breathed, and would have made my girl 
an excellent husband, but you know there’s a cousin, 
and I think that-" 

" Don't say that, Sir Michael," interposed the fox- 
hunter energetically. u 1 can get over anything but 
that. A fellow whose hand upon the curb weighs half 
a ton (why, he pulled the Cavalier's mouth to ^pieces, sir, 
the day you let him ride the horse); a fellow who turns 
his collars down, and eats bread and marmalade 1 No, 
no, Sir Michael; it's a queer world, but I can't think 
that of Miss Audley, There must be some one in the 
background, sir ; it can’t Ire the cousin." 

Sir Michael shook his head as the rejected suitor rode 
away. 

“ I don't know atwut that/' he muttered. " Bob’s a 
good lad, and the girl might do worse ; hut he hangs back, 
as if he didn't care for her. There’s some' mystery— 
there's some mystery ! " 

The old baronet said thh in that semi-thoughtful tone 
with which we speak of other people's Affairs. The 
shadows of the early winter twilight, gathering thickest 
under the low oak ceiling of the hall, and the quaint 
curve of the arched doorway, fell darkly round his hand¬ 
some head ; but the light of his declining life, his beauti¬ 
ful and beloved young wife, was near him, and he could 
see no shadows when she was by. 

She came skipping through the hall to meet him, and 
shaking her golden ringlets, buried her bright head on her 
husband’s breast. 

“ So the last of our visitors is gone, dear, and we’re 
all alone," she said. " Isn't that nice ? " 

u Yes, darling," he answered, fondly smoothing her 
bright hair. 

“ Except Mr. Robert Audley* How long is that 
nephew of yours going to stay here ? " 

” As long as h* likes, my pet : be*s ntwsm* welcome,” 
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said the baronet; and then, as if lememhmiug himwdf, 
he added tenderty, “ but not unless his visit is agreeable 
to you, darling; not if his lazy habits, or his smoking, 
or his dogs, or anything about him, rs displeasing to you/' 
Lady Audlev pursed up her rosy hj>s, and looked 
thoughtfully at the ground. 

“it isn't that/' she said hesitatingly. “Mi. Audlev 
is a very agreeable young man, and a very honourable 
young man ; but you know, Sir Michael, I'm tather a 
young aunt for such a hephew, and - " 

“ And svhat, Lucy ? “ asked the baronet fiercely. 

“ Poor Alicia is rafher jealous of any attention Mr. 
Audley pays me*, and—and—T think it 'would be better 
foi her happiness if youi nephew ^vere to biiug his visit 
to a close/" 

“ He shall go to-night, Lucy ! “ exclaimed Sir Michael. 
** I’ve been a blind, neglectful lool not to have thought 
of this before. My lovely little darling, it was scarcely 
just to Bob \o expose the poor lad to your fascinations. 
I know him to be as good and true-hearted a fellow as evei 
breaffl&d* but—but—he shall go to-night/' 

“ But you won't be too* abrupt, dear! you won't 
be rude ? *'• 

u Rude ? Ho, Lucy. I left him smoking in the lime- 
walk. I'll go and tell him that he must get out of the 
house in an nour." 

So in that leafless avenue, under whose gloomy shade 
George Talboys had %'tood on that thunderous evening 
before the day of his disappearance, Sir Michael Audley 
told his nephew that the Court was no home for him, and 
that my lady was too young and pretty to accept the 
attentions of a handsome nephew of eight-and-twenty* 
Robert only shrugged his shoulders and elevated Ids 
thick black eyebrows as Sir Michael delicately hinted all 
th i s , >, 

“ I have been attentive to my lady/ 8 he said, ' 4 She 
interests me—strongly, strangely interests me; " and 
then, with a change in his voice, and an emotion not 
common to him, he turned to the baronet* and grasping 
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his hand, exclaimed* “ God forbid, my dear uncle, that 
I should ever bring trouble upon sucli a noble houit as 
yours ! God forbid that the lightest shadow ot dishonour 
should ever fall upon your honoured head--least of all 
thr ough any agency ol mine ! " 

The young man uttered these few words m a broken 
and disjointed tashion, in which Sir Michael had never 
heard him speak before, and then, turning away his head, 
fairly broke down. 

He left (he Court that night, but he did ngtt go far. 
Instead of taking the evening tiain foi London, he went 
straight up to the little village of Mount Stanning, and 
walking into the neatly-kept inn, asked. Thee be Marks if 
he could be accommodated with apartments. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


AT HIP CASTLE INN. 

m * 

The sitting-room into which Phoebe Marks ushered the 
baronet's nephew was situated on the ground floor, and 
onlv separated by a hth-a ml-plaster paitition from the 
little bar*])arlour occupied by Hie innkeeper aijd his wife. 

It seemed as though the wise white* t who had super¬ 
intended the building ol the Castle Inn had taken especial 
oatc that nothing but the fiailest and most flimsy mateiial 
should be employed m its com-diuetion, and that the 
wind, having a special fancy lor this unprotected spot, 
should haue full play for the indulgence of its caprices. 

To*This cad, pitiful woodwork had been used instead 
of ^oiid masonry ; rickety cqlings had been propped up 
by fragile rafters, and beams dial ilueatened on every 
stormy night to fall upon the heads of those heAeam 
them. For this purpose had the Castle Inn been pro¬ 
vided with doors whose speciality was never to be shut, 
yet always to be banging; windows constructed with a 
peculiar view to lctffhg m the draught when they were 
closed, and rattling like castanets when they were open. 
The hand of genius had devised this lonely country inn ; 
and there was not an inch of woodwork or a trowelful of 
plaster employed in all the rickety construction that did 
not offer its own peculiar weak point to every assault 
Of its indefatigable foe. 

Robert looked about him with a feeble smile of resig¬ 
nation. 

It was a change, decidedly, from the luxurious comfort 
of Audley Court, and it was rather a strange fancy of 
the young barrister to prefer loitering at this dreary 
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village host on y to returning to his snug chambers in 
Fig-tree Court 

I bit he had brought his Lares and Penates with him, 
m the si i ape of his Get man pi] jo, his tobacco canister, 
half a dozen Eremh novels, and his two ill-conditioned 
«.mine iavounles, who sat shiveiing before the smoky 
little fire, barking shortly and sharply now and then, 
by way of hinting their desire for some slight lefrcshment. 

While Mr. Robert Audley contemplated his new 
quarters, Phoebe JVhrks summoned a little pillage lad 
who was in the habit of running errands for her, and 
taking him into the kitchen, gave him a tiny note, care¬ 
fully folded anti sealed. » 

" You tyiow Audlev Court ? " 

" Yes, mum." 

41 If you'll inn there with this letter to-night, and see 
thit it's put safely into Lady Audley’s hands. I'll give 
you a shilling." 

" Yes, mum." * 

"You understand ? Ask to see my lady*; you can 
say you’ve a message—not a note, mind—but a message 
fiom Phcobe Marks : and vjhen you see her give this into 
her own hand." « 

" *Ye&, mum." 

“ You won’t forget ? " 

“ No, mum ’ 

" Then \)e oft with you." 

The boy waited for no second* bidding, but in an¬ 
other moment was scudding along the hilly highroad, 
<lown the shaip descent that led to Audley. 

Phrebe Marks went to the window, and looked out at 
the black figure of the lad hurrying through the dusky 
winter evening, 

" If there's any bad meaning in his coming here,", she 
thought, “ my lady will know of it in time, at any 
Phoebe herself brought the neatly-arranged tea-tray* 
and the little covered dish of ham and eggs which had 
been prepared for the unlooked-for visitor. Her pale 
hair was as smoothly braided, and her light gray dies* 
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fitted precisely as of old. The same neutral lints per¬ 
vaded her person and her dress ; no showy rose-coloured 
ribbons or rustling silk gown proclaimed the well-to-do 
innkeeper's wife. Phoebe Marks was a person vho never 
lost her individuality. Silent and self-contained, she 
seemed to hold herself within herself, and take no colour 
irom the outer world. 

Robert looked at her thoughtfully as .bbe spread the 
doth and drew the table nearer to the fireplace. 

44 That*” he thought?, “ is a woman who could keep a 
secret,” 

The dogs looked rather suspiciously at the quiet figure 
of Mrs. Marks gliding softly about the room, from the 
toipot to the caddy, and from the caddy tortile kettle 
singing on the hob. 

Will you pour out my tea for me, Mis. Marks ?” 
said Robert, seating himself in a horsehair-covered 
armchair, which fitted him as tightly in every direction 
as if lie had been measured for it 
H You have come straight fiom the Court, sir ? ” 
said F?icebe, as she handed Robert the suga* basin 
“ Yes ; I only left my unde’s an hour ago.” 

44 And my lady, sir--was sue quite well ? ” 

44 Yes, quite well.” • 

44 As gay and light-hearted as ever, sir ? ” 

44 As gay and light-hearted as ever,” 

Plied m ' retired respectfully after having given Mr. 
Audlev his tea, but as she stood with her hand upon the 
lock of the door he spoke again. 

u You knew Lady Andley when she was Miss Luty 
Graham, did you not ? ” he asked 
“ Yes, sir. I lived at Mis. Dawson's when my lady 
was governess there.” 

i :? Indeed 1 Was she long in the surgeon's family ? ” 

11,; j A year and a half, sir/' 

4 And she came from London <* ” 
u Yes, sir.” 

44 And she was an orphan, I believe f ” 

" Yes, sir/' 
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Always as ilieeifnl as she is now ?” 

“ Always, 

Robert emptied his teacup and handed it to Mrs 
Marks. Their eyes met—a lazy look in his, and an active, 
searching glance in hot s, 

“ This woman would be good in a witness-box,” he 
thought; “it would take a ckn er lawyer to bother her 
in a cross-examination.” 

He finished his second cup of tea, pushed away his 
plate, fed his dogs, and Lighted *his pipe, while Phoebe 
carried off the tea-tray. 

The wind came whistling up across the fiosty open 
country, and through the leafless woods, and rattled 
fiercely at, the window-frames. 

“ There's a triangular draught ftom those two windows 
and the door that scarcely adds to the comfort of this 
apartment/’ murmured Robert; “ and there certainly 
are pleasanter sensations than that of standing up to one's 
knees in cold water.” 

He poked the fire, patted his dogs, put oit liis great¬ 
coat, rolled a Tickety old sofa close to the hearth, wrapped 
his legs in Ins laihvjiy-rug, <nnd stretching himself at full 
length upon the narrow hoisehair cushion, Smoked his 
pipe/and watched the bluish-gray wreaths curling slowly 
upwards to the dingy ceiling. 

No,” he murmured again ; “ that is a woman who 
can keep a seciet. A counsel fpr the prosecution would 
get very lit tie out of her,” ' 

1 have said that the bar-parlour was only separated 
from the sit ting-loom occupied by Robert by a lath- 
an d-plaster partition. The young barrister could hear 
the two or three village tradesmen and a couple of 
farmers laughing and talking round the bar, while Luke 
Marks served them fiom his stock of liquors. 

Very often he could even hear their words' especially 
the landlord's, for he spoke in a coarse, loud voice, and 
had a more boastful manner than any of his ejJ&tomers. 

“ The man is a fool/ 1 said Revert, as hfe kid down 
his pipe. “ I’ll go and talk to hml$y -and-hj.” 
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lie waited till the tew visitois to the ( u had ui upped 
away one by one, and when 1 uke Marled had bolied the 
iron! door upon the hut of his customer, he studied 
quietly into the Lnr~pailour where the landlord was 
seated with his wile 

Phcebe was busv at a little table, upon which stood 
a para woikbox, with every xeel of cotton and glistening 
steel bodkin m it'* eppomtod plate he was darning 
the coiue guy stockings which adorned lui husbands 
awkwai effect, but she*did her woik as duntily as ll they 
hid been my lady's delicate silken hose 

It has been said that she took no colour fiom external 
things The vague an of refinement that puvaded hoi 
nature clung <0 her as closely m the' society ot her boorish 
husband it the Castle inn as m lady Audlcys fairy 
boudoir at the C omt 

She looked up suddenly as Robert entered the bu- 
pailom* There was some shade of disquietude m he t 
pale gray byos, which clanged t) mi expression ot 
anxiety *ay f lather, dmost of ten01 —as she glmccsl 
froid^Mr Audley to 1 uke Mail s 

” I have come m foi a fejv minute ’ chat befoie I go 
to bed,” sail Robert, settling himself \ep ? comfortably 
befoie the checiful hie. ‘ Would you object to acigai, 
Mis Maiks 0 J mean, of course, to my smoking one/’ 
he added explan itoiily. 

ft Not at all, sn ” 

“It would be a godd ’tin her ol>jec tin' to a bit o’ bacca,” 
giowled Mi Marks, “ when me and the customer.s smokes 
all dav.” 

Robert lighted his cigai with a gilt-papei match of 
Phoebe’s making thit a domed the chimney ~pic.ce and 
took half a do/on 1 effective pufls befoie ho spoke. 

"I want you to tell me all about Mount S tanning. Mi 
Marks” he said presently* 

14 Then that’s pretty soon told,” replied Luke, with 
a harsh, fating laugh “ Of all the dull holes as ever 
a man set fbot in, ting is about the dullest. N it that the 
business don’t pajf pretty tidy „ I don't complain of 
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that; but T should hr' liked a public at Chelmsford, 
or Brentwood, or Romford, or some place where there’s 
a bit of life in the streets; and I might have had it/ 1 
he added discontentedly, “ if folks hadn’t been so precious 
stingy. 

As her husband muttered this complaint in a grumbling 
undertone, Phoebe looked up from her work and spoke 
to him. 

** We forgot the brewhouse door, Luke/' she said. 
“ Will you come with me and helpline put up the bar ? " 
“ The brewhouse door can bide for to-night/' said Mr. 
Marks ; u I ain't agoin' to move now I've seated myself 
for a comfortable smoke.” • 

He took # a long da 3^ pipe from a comer of the fender 
as he spoke, and began to fill it deliberately* 

“ I don’t feel easy about that brewhouse door, Luke,” 
remonstrated his wife; “ there are always tramps about, 
and they can get in easily when the bar isn't up/* 

“ Co and put the bar up yourself, then, can’t you ? " 
answered Mr. Marks. • 

“ It’s loo heavy for me to lift,” ** 

“ Then let it bide, if you’re too hue a lady to see to it 
yourself. You're very anxious all of a sudden about 
this here brewhouse door. I suppose you don't want 
me to open my mouth to this gent. That's about it. 
Oh, you needn't frown at me to stop my speaking! 
You're always putting in your tongue and dipping off 
my words before I’ve half said 'em*; but I wont stand 
it Do you hear * I won't Stand it! " 

Phnebe Marks shrugged her Shoulders, folded her work, 
shut her workbox, and crossing her hands in her Sap, sat 
with her gray eyes fixed upon her husband's bull-dog 
face* 

” Then you don't particularly care to live at Mount 
Sfanning ? " said Robert politely, as if anxious to change 
the conversation. 

" No, I do^t/' answered Luke; “ and I don't care 
who knows it; and, as I said before, if folks hadn't been 
so precious mean, I might have had a public in a thrivin* 
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market town instead of this tumble-down old place* 
where a man has his, hair blowed uff his head on a 
windy day. What's fifty pounds, or what’s a hundred 

pound-? ” ' 

u Luke! Luke I ” 

“ No, you’re not agoin’ to stop my mouth with all 
your 4 Luke, Lukes 1 ' ” answered Mr. Starks, to his wife’s 
remonstrance. “ I say again, what’s a hundi ed pound ? ” 
" No/' answered Robert Audley, speaking with wonder¬ 
ful distinctness, and addressing his words to Luke Marks, 
but fixing his eyes upon Phoebe’s anxious face. “ What, 
indeed, is a hundred pounds to a man possessed of the 
power which you hold, or rather which your wife holds, 
over the person in question ?” 

Phoebe s face, at all times almost colourless, seemed 
scarcely capable of growing paler; but as her eyelids 

a ed under Robert Audley's searching glance, a 
j change came over the pallid hues of her com¬ 
plexion. 

“ A quarter to twelve,” said Robert, looking at his 
wat&J. “ Late hours for such a quiet village as Mount 
Stanning.—-Good-night, my ^worthy host !—Good-night, 
Mrs. Marks 1 You needn't send me my shaving water 
till nine o'clock to-morrow morning.” * 



CHAPTER XVJII, 


ROBERT RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

* » 

Eleven o’clock struck the next morning, and found Mr. 
Robert Audley still lounging over the neatly-arranged 
litlle breakfast table, with one of his dogs at each side 
of his armchair, legatding him with watchful eyes and 
opened mouth, awaitlhg the expected morsel of ham or 
toast Robert had a county paper on his knees, and 
made a feeble effort now and then to read the first page, 
which was filled with advertisements of farming stock, 
quack medicines, and other interesting matter. 

The weather had changed, and the snow, #vhich had 
for the last few days been looming blackly in the *ifosty 
sky, fell in great feathery flakes against the windows, and 
lay piled in the little bit of garden ground without. 

The long, lonely road leading towards Audley seemed 
untrodden by a footstep as Ro!>ert looked out at the 
wintry landscape. 

" Lively,” he said, “ for a man used to the fascinations 
of Temple Bar ! ” 

As he watched the snow-flakes falling every moment 
thicker and faster upon the lonely road, he was surprised 
to gco a brougham driving slowly up the hill, 

" I wonder what unhappy wretch has too restless a 
spirit to stop at home on such a morning as this,” he 
muttered, as he returned to the armchair by the Are. 

He had only reseated himself a few minutes when 
Phnebe Marks entered the room to announce Lady 
Audley. 

“ Lady Audley! Pray beg her to come in,” said 
Robert; and then, as Phoebe left the room to usher in 
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this unexpected visitor, lie muttered between his teeth, 
“ A false move, my lady, and one 1 never looked for 
from you,” 

Lucy Audley was radiant on this cold and snowy 
January morning. Common people’s noses may 1>e 
rudely assailed by the sharp fingers of the grim ire-king, 
but not my lady's; the lips of ordinary mortals may 
turn pale and blue with the chilling influence of the bitter 
weather, but my lady’s pretty little rosebud of a mouth 
retained ifs bright coleurmg and fiuity freshness. 

She was wrapped in the very sables which Robert 
Audley had brought from Russia, and carried a muff 
which the ‘young man thought seemed almost as big as 
herself. 

She looked a childish, helpless, Ixfbylied little creature ; 
and Robert watched her with some touch ol pity in his 
eyes, as she came, up to the hearth by which he was 
standing, and warmed her tiny gloved hands at the blaze. 

“ What a Corning, Mr. Audley,” she said, “ what a 
morning l • 

a Yfes, indeed! Why did you come out in such 
weather, Lady Audley ? ” 

u Because I wished to see you particularly.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ Yes,” said my lady, with an air of considerable 
embarrassment, playing with the button of her glove, 
and almost wrenching if off in her lestlessness—“ yes, 
Mr. Audley, I felt that you had not been well treated ; 
that—that you had, in short, reason to complain; and 
that an apology was due to you.” 

“ I do not wish for any apology, lady Audley,” 

" But you are entitled to one,” answered my lady 
quietly. “ Why* my dear Robert, should we be so very 
ceremonious towards each other ? You were very com- 

e i>le at Audley; we were very glad to have you 
; but my dear, silly husband must needs take it 
into his foolish head that it is dangerous for his poor 
little wife's peace of mind to have a nephew of eight or 
nine and twenty smoking his cigars in her boudoir, and, 
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behold I our pleasant little family circle is broken up at 
a moment’s notice.” 

Lucy Audley spoke with that peculiar childish vivacity 
winch seemed so natural to her. Robert looked down 
almost sadly at her bright, animated face. 

“ Lady Audley/* he said, “ Heaven forbid that either 
you or l should ever bring grief or dishonour upon my 
uncle's geneious heart! Better, perhaps, that I should 
be out of the house—better, perhaps, that I had never 
entered it! ** * m 

My lady had been looking at the fire while her nephew 
spoke, but at his last words she lifted her head suddenly, 
and looked him full in the face with «a wondering ex¬ 
pression—an earnest, questioning gaze, whose full mean¬ 
ing the yohng barrister understood. 

" Oh, pray do not be alarmed, Lady Audley/' he said 
gravely. “ You have no sentimental nonsense, no silly 
infatuation, borrowed from Balzac, or Dumas fits, to 
fear from me* My acquaintance of the Temple will tell 
you that Robert Audley is troubled with npne of the 
epidemics whose outward signs are turn-down collars 
and Bvronic neck-ties. I say that I wish I had never 
entered my uncle's house during the last year; but I 
say if; with a far more solemn meaning than any senti¬ 
mental one.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“ If you insist on talking in enigmas, Mr. Audley/* 
she said, “ you must forgive a poor little woman if she 
declines to answer them/ 

Robert made no reply to this speech. 

w But tell me/* said my lady, with an entire change of 
tone, “ what could have induced you to come up to this 
dismal place <* '* 

4 * Ctunbsity.” 

* Curiosity 1 M 

” Yes; I felt an interest In that bull-necked man with 
the dark red hair and wicked gray eyes. A dangerous 
man, my lady^a man in whqse power 1 should not like 
to find mi 
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A sudden change came over Lady Audley’s face: 
the pretty roseate flush faded from her cheeks, and left 
them waxen white, and angry flashes lightened in her 
blue eyes. 

“ What have I done to you, Robert Audley,” she cfled 
passionately— 1 what have I done to you, that you should 
hate me so ? " 


He answered her very gravely,— 

“ I had a friend, Lady Audley, whom I loved very 
dearly, and since I have lost him I feel that my feeling 
towards other people are strangely embittered. 

** You mean—the Mr. Talboys who went to Australia ? " 
41 Yes, I mean the Mr. Talboys, who* I wr« > >d, set 
out for Liverpool with the idea of going to Australia.” 

” And you 1 do not believe in nis having' sailed tor 
Australia ? M 
” I do not" 

" Rut why not ?” 

“ Forgive^me, Lady Audley, if I d«*dine to answer that 
question/# 

41 tts you please/* she said carelessly. 

“ A week after my friend disappeared/* continued 
Robert, 41 4 posted an advertisement to the Sydney and 
Melbourne papers, calling upon him, if he was in either 
city when the advertisement appeared, to write and tell 
me of his whereabouts, and also calling on any one who 
had met him, either in the colonies or on the voyage out, 
to give me any information respecting him. George 
Talboys left Essex, or disappeared from Essex, On the 
7th of September last. I ought to receive some answer 
to my advertisement by the end of this month. To-day 
is the 27th: the time draws very near/* , 

44 And if you receive no answer ? " asked Lady Audley* 
14 If I receive no answer I shall think that my fete 
have been not unfounded, and I shall do my best to act/* 
41 What do you mean by that ? ” 

44 Ah 1 Lady Audley, you remind me how very power¬ 
less I am in this matter. My friend might have been 
made away wifh in this very inn, stabbedj to death upon 
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this hearth-stone on which I now stand, and I might stay 
here for a twelve-month, and go away at the last as 
ignorant of Ins fate as if 1 had never crossed the threshold. 
What do you know of the mysteries that may hang about 
the houses we enter ? If I were to go to-moirow into 
that commonplace, plebeian, eight-ioomed house in 
which Maria Manning and her husband murdered their 
guests, I should have no consciousness of that bygone 
UOiror. Foul deeds have been done under the most 
hospitable roofs, tenible crimes ‘have been committed 
amid the fairest scenes, and have left no tiace upon the 
spot where they were done. 1 do not believe m man¬ 
drake. or in blood-stains that no time can efiace. I 
believe lather that we may walk unconsciously in an 
atmosphere of crime, and breathe none the less freely. 
I believe that we may look into the smihng face Of a 
murderer, and admire its tranquil beauty.” 

My lady laughed at Robert's earnestness. 

“ You seem to have quite a taste for discussing these 
horrible subjects/ 1 she said, rather scornfully; "you 
ought to have been a detective police officer.” 

“ I sometimes think I should have been a good one.” 
'* Why > ” 

" Recause I am patient.” 

“ But to return to Mr. George Talboys, whom you lost 
sight of in your eloquent disquisition. What if you re¬ 
ceive no answer to your advertisements ? ” 

“ I shall then consider myself justified in concluding 
that my friend is dead” 

" Yes : and then-? ” 

" I shall examine the effects he left at my cham¬ 
bers.” ' 

" Indeed; and what are they ? Coats, waistcoats, 
varnished hoots, and meerschaum pipes, I suppose,” said 
Lady Aud&y, laughing. 

“ No; letters—letters from his friends, his old school* 
fellows, his father, his brother officers/' 

“ Yes ? ” 

41 Letters, tob, from hR wife,” 
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My lady was silent for some few moments, looking 
thoughtfully at the fire. 

“ Have you ever seen any of the letters written by the 
late Mrs, Talboys ? ” she asked presently. r. 

“Never. Poor soul! her letteis aie not likely to 
throw much light upon my friend’s fate. I daie say she 
wrote the usual womanly scrawl. There are very few 
who write so charming and so uncommon a hand as yoms, 
Lady Audley.” 

“ Ah ! ’You know my handwriting, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, I know it very well indeed.” 

My lady warmed hei hands once more, and then taking 
up the big muff/which she had laid aside upon a chair, 
prepared to depart. * * 

You have refused to accept my apology, Mr. Audley,” 
she said ; “ but I trust you are not the less assured of my 
feelings towards you." 

“ Perfectly assured, Lady Audley.” 

“ Then good-bye, and let me lecommend you not to 
stay Jpng m this miserable draughty place, if you do not 
wish to take rheumatism back to Fig-tiee Court.” 

“ I shall return to town to-morrow morning to see after 
my letters. w 

“ Then, once more, good-bye,” * 

She held out her hand ; he took it loosely in his own. 
It seemed such a feeble little hand that he might have 
crushed it in his strong grasp, had he chosen to be so 
pitiless. 

He attended her to her carriage, and watched it as it 
drove off, not towards Audley, but in the direction of 
Brentwood, which was about six miles from Mounts 
Stanning. * 

About an hour and a half after this, as Robert stood at 
the door of the inn, smoking a cigar and watching the snow 
faffing in the whitened fields opposite, he saw the brougham 
drive back, empty this time, to the door of the inn, 

“ Have you taken Lady Audley back to the Court ? ” 
he said to the coachman, who had stopped to call for a 
tftug oi pot spiced ale. 
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" No, sir; I’ve just come from the Brentwood station 
My lady started for London by the 1240 train/* 

“ For town ? ” 

** Yes, sir/' 

“ My lady gone to London! ” said Robert, as he re¬ 
turned. to the little sittmg-rooni. “ Then I’ll follow her 
by the next tram ; and if I’m not very much mistaken* 
I know where to find her,’* 

He packed his portmanteau, paid his bill, which was 
carefully receipted by Phoebe Mkrks, fastened* his dogs 
together with a couple of leathern collars and a chain, and, 
stepped into the rumbling fly kept at the Castle Inn for 
the convenience of Mount Stanning. * He caught an 
express that left Brentwood at three o'clock, and settled 
himself comfortably in a comer of an empty first-class 
carriage, coiled up in a couple of huge railway rugs, and 
smoking a cigar in mild defiance of the authorities. 0 The 
Company may make as many by-laws as Jhey please,” 
he murmured, “ but I shall take the liberty 01 enjoying 
my cheroot as long as I've half a ciown left to give the 
guard/’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BLACKSMITH'S MISTAKE. 

It was exactly five minutes past four as Hr. Robert 
Audley stepped put upon the platform at Shoreditch, 
and waited placidly until such time as his dogs and his 
portmanteau should be deliveied up to the "attendant 
porter who had called his cab, and undertaken the general 
conduct of his affairs, with that disinterested courtesy 
which does such infinite credit to a class of servitors who 
are forbidden to accept the tribute of a grateful public. 
R6bert Audley waited with consummate patience for a 
considerable time; but as the express was generally a 
long train, and as there were a gieat many passengeis 
from NorfoUc carrying guns arid pointers, and other para¬ 
phernalia of a critical description, it took a long wbije to 
make matters agreeable to all claimants, and even the 
barrister's seraphic indifference to mundane affairs nearly 
gave way. 

“ Perhaps, when that gentleman who is making such 
a noise about a pointer with liver-coloured spots has 
discovered the particular pointer and spots that hS wants 
■—which happy combination of events scarcely seems 
likely to arrive—they'll give nje my luggage and let me' 
go. The designing wretches knew at a glance that t was 
bom to be imposed upon; and that if they were to 
trample the life out of me trpon this very platform, I 
should never have the spirit to bring an action against 
the Company/* Suddenly an idea seemed to strike him, 
and he left the porter to struggle for the custody of his 
goods, and walked round to the other side of the station. 

He had heard a bell ring, and, looking at the clock, had 
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remembered that the down train for Colchester started 
at this time He had learned what it whs to have an 
honest purpose since the disappearance of George Talboys; 
ai d he leached the opposite platform in time to see the 
passengeis take their seats. 

There was one lady who had evidently only just arrived 
at tiie station , for she hurried on to tne platform at the 
very moment' that Robert approached the tram, and 
almost ran against that gentltynan m her haste and 
excitement. * 

" I beg your pardon-” she began ceremoniously; 

then raising her eyes lrom Mr. Audley's waistcoat, which 
was about on a lev< I with her pretty face, she exclaimed, 
“ Robert i You in hondon aheady ? ” 

“ Yes, Lady Audley: you weie quite righi; the Castle 
Inn is a dismal place, and-—” 

" You got tued of it—I knew you would. Please otien 
the carriage door for me. the train will* start in two 
minutes/' 

Robert Audley was looking at his uncled wife with 
rather a puzzled expression of countenance. 

“What does if mean?” he thought “ She is al¬ 
together a d dferent being to the wretched helpless 
creature who dropped her mask for a moment, and looked 
at me with her own pitiful face, in the little room at 
Mount S tanning, four hours ago. What has happened 
to cause the change ? ” 

He opened the door for her while he thought this, and 
helped her to settle herself jn her seat, spreading her furs 
over her knees, and arranging the huge velvet mantle in 
which her slender little figure was almost hidden. 

“ Thank you very much; how good you are to me 1 ” 
she said as he did this. “ You think me very foolish to 
travel upon such a day, without my dear darling's know¬ 
ledge too; but I went up to town to settle a very terrific 
milliner’s bill, which I did not wish my best of husbands 
to see; for indulgent as he is, he might think me ex¬ 
travagant; and I cannot bear to suffer even in his 

♦Iwi l « ah f c ^ 
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“ Heaven forbid that you ever should, Lady Audley ! ” 
Robert said gravely. 

She looked at him for a moment with a smile, which 
had something defiant in its brightness. *' 

“ Heaven foibid it, indeed ! ” she mummied “ 1 
don't think 1 ever sliall.** 

The second bell rang, and the train moved as she 
spoke. The last Robert Audley saw of her was that 
blight defiant smile. , „ 

“ Whatever object brought her to London has been 
successfully accomplished/' he thought. “ Has she 
baffled me by sojne piece of womanly jugglery ? Am 
1 never to get any nearer to the truth; but am I to be 
tormented all my life by vague dbubts and wietched 
suspicions, which may grow upon me till I become a 
monomaniac ? Why did she come to London ? ** 

He was still pondering I his question as he ascended the 
stairs in Fig-free Court, with one of his dogs undei each 


arm* and hp railway mgs over his shoulder. 

Hcftfound his chambers in their accustomed ordei. 
The geraniums had been careiully tended, and the 
canaries hacj, retired for the under cover of a square 
of green baize. AH the arrangements of the piace 
testified to the care of honest Mrs. Maloney. Robert 
cast a hurried glance round the sitting-room ; then 
setting down the dogs upon the hearth-rug, he walked 
straight into the little inner chamber which served as 
his dressing-room. 

It was in this room that he kept disused portmanteaus, 
battered japanned cases, and other lumber ; and it was 
in this room that George Talboys had left his luggage. 
Robert lifted a portmanteau from the top of a large 
trunk, and kneeling down before it with a lighted candle 
in his hand, carefully examined the lock. 

To, all appearance it was exactly in the same condition 
in which George had left it wdien he laid his mourning 
garments aside and placed them in this shabby repository, 
with all other memorials of his dead wife. Robert 
brushed dns coat sleeve across the worn, leather-covered 
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lid, upon which the initials G.T. were inscribed with big 
brass-headed nails, but Mrs. Maloney, the laundress, 
must have been the most precise of housewives, ior 
nether the portmanteau nor the trunk was dusty. 

Mr. Audley dispatched a boy to fetch his Irish attend¬ 
ant, and paced up and down his sitting-room, waiting 
anxiously for her arrival. 

She came hi about ten minutes, and, after expressing 
her delight in the return of “.the masther,” humbly 
awaited his orders. 


“ I only sent for you to ask if anybody has been here; 
that is to say, it anybody has applied to you for the key 
of my rooms to-day —any lady. 

“ Lad/? No, indeed, yer honour; there's been no 
lady for the kay- -barrin' it's the blacksmith yer honour 


manes. 


“ The blacksmith f w 


11 Yes; the blacksmith yer honour ordered to come 
to-day** # 

“ J order a Wacksmith!*' exclaimed Robert. 4 * I left 
a bottle of French brandy in the cupboard,” he thought, 
M and Mrs M, has been ardently enjoying herself/* 
“.Sure, and the blacksmith yer honour 1 tould to say to 
the locks/* replied Mrs. Majoney. a It*s him that fives 
down in one of the little sthrates by the bridge/* she 
added, giving a Very lucid description cl the man's 


hj 


Robert lifted his eyebrows in mute despair. 
w If you'll sit down and compose yourself* Mrs, M./* 
b$ said—he abbreviated her name thus on principle, for 
the avoidance of unnecessary labour—“ pdroapa we shall 
m able by-and by to understand each other. You say 
a blacksmith has been here ? *' 

" Sure and I did, sir/* 
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Mr. Audley's chambers, ip order that he might look to 
the locks of the doors, which he stated were all out of 


repair. He declared that he was acting upon Mr. 
Audley's own orders, conveyed to him by a letter frojn 
the country, where the gentleman was spending iiis 
Christinas. Mrs. Maloney, believing in the truth of this 
statement, had admitted the man to the chambers, 


where he stayed about half an hour. 

” But you were with him while he examined the locks, 
I suppose*? ” Mr. Audley asked. 

44 Sure I was, sir, in and out, as you may say, all the 
time; for I've been cleaning the stairs this afternoon, 
and I took the opportunity to begin my scorning while 
the man was at work.*" 

44 Oh, you were in and out all the time. If you could 
conveniently give me a plain answer, Mis. M., I should 
be glad to know what was the longest time that you wei e 
out while the locksmith was tn my chambers.” 

But Mrs. Maloney could not give a plain answer. It 
might hav» been ten minutes; though she didn't think 
it wafas much. It might have been a quarter of an 
hour; but she was sure it wasn't more. t It didn't seem 
to her morfr than five minutes; but 44 thim stairrs, your 
honour-**" and hero she rambled off into a disquisition 
upon the scouring of stairs m general and the stairs 
outside Robert's chambers in particular. 

Mr. Audle^r sighed the sigh of mournful resignation. 

44 Never mind, Mrs. M.,” ne said; 44 the locksmith had 


plenty of time to do anything he wanted, to do, I daresay, 
Without your being any the wiser." * 

Mrs. Maloney stared at her, employer with mingM 
surprise $nd alarm. 

4f SurO, there wasn't anythin* for him to stale, your 
honour, barrin* the birrds and the geraniums, and-*—” 

” No, no, I understand- There, that'll do, Mrs. M, 
Tefl me where the man Jives, and 111 go and see him.” 
w But you'll hate a bit of dinner first, sir ? ” 

** rfi go and m the locksmith before I have my 
jjkmt*** 
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He look tip his hat as he announced his determination, 
and walked towards the door. 

“ The man's address# Mrs. M. ? " 


The Irishwoman dim-ted him to a small street at the 
back of St. Bude’s Chur ch# and thifher Mr. Robert Audlev 



He found the locksmith# and, at the sacrifice gf the 
crown of his hat# contrived to enter the low narrow door¬ 
way of a little open shop. A jet of gas was daring in the 
unglazed window# and there was a very merry party in 
the little room behind the shop; but no one responded 
to Robert’s “ Hulloa 1 99 The reason of this was suffix 
ciently obvious. This merry party was so much ab¬ 
sorbed in its own merriment as to be deaf to all common¬ 
place summonses from the outer world ; and it was only 
when Robert, advancing farther into the cavernous little 
shop# made so bold as to open the half-glass door which 
separated him from the merry-maker^ tha£ he succeeded 
in obtaining their attention, *> 

A very jovial picture of the Teniers school vfe pre¬ 
sented 1o Mr. Rol>ert Autflcy upon the opening of this 
door. * 

The locksmith# with his wife and family, and two or 
thiee droppers-in of the female sex# were clustered about 
a table, wnu h was adorned by two bottles: not vulgar 
bottles oi that colourless extract of the juniper berry 
much affected by the masses; but of bond fide port and 
sherry—fiercely §frong sherry, which left a fiery taste 
in the mouth; nut-brown sherry—rather unnaturally 
brown if anything—and fee old port; no sickly vintage# 
feded and thin from excessive age, but a rich# full-bodied 
tyine, sweet and substantial# and high coloured. 

The locksmith was speaking as Robert Audley opened 
the door. 

, “ And with that#** he said# “ dm walked off, as graceful 

as you please/* 

The whole party was thrown into confusion by the 

appealAnna of Mr. Audley; tat it was to be observed 
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that the locksmith was more embarrassed than his com¬ 
panions. He set down his glass so hurriedly that he 
spilt his wine, and wiped his mouth neivously with the 
back of his dirty hand. 

“ You called at my clvunbeis to-dh* 1 /' Robeit satff 
quietly,—“ Don't let me disturb you, Lubes.” This to 
the droppers-in.—“ You called at my chambers to-day, 
Mr. White, and- 

The man interrupted him. 

” I hope* sir, you'll be so good as to look over the 
mistake/ 1 he stammered. “ I'm sure, su, Fm veiy sony 
it should have occurred. 1 was sent for to another 
gentleman’s chambers, Mr. Alwin, in Garden Court, and 
the name slipped my memory; an^l ha\mg clone odd 
jobs befoie for you, I thought it must be you as 
wanted me to-day; and I called at Mrs. Maloney's for 
the key accordin'; but direc tly I see the locks in your 
chambers, I says to myself, * Ihe gentleman's lo< ks ain't 
*#ut of order; the gentleman don’t want his locks ie- 
paired'” • 

“ But you stayed half an hour.” 

** Yes, sir; for there was oiyz lock out of order—the 
door nighest\he Staircase —and I took it off and cleaned 
it, and put it on again. I won't charge you nothin' <or 
the job, and I hope as you’ll be so good to look o\er the 
mistake as has occur* ed, whu h I've been in business 
thirteen year come July, and-'' 

u Nothing of this kind ever happened befoie, I suppose,” 
said Robert gravely. “ No, it's altogether a singular 
kind of business, not likely to come about every day, 
You’ve been enjoying yourself this evening, I see, Mr., 
White, You’ve done a good stioke of work to-day, I'll 
wager—m&de a lucky hit-and you're what you call 
standing treat/ eh ? ” 

Robert Audley looked straight into the man's dingy 
mce as ho spoke. The locksmith was not a bad-looking" 
fellow* and there was nothing that he need have been 
ashamed of in his face, except the dirt, and that, as 
mother says, M is common;" but in spite of 
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this, Mr. White's eyelids dropped under the young 
barrister's calm scrutiny, and he stammered out some 
apologetic sort ot speech about his “ missus," and his 
jnisstis's neighbours, and port wine and sherry wine, with 
as much confusidta as if he, an honest mechanic in a free 
country, were called upon to excuse himself to Mr. 
Robert Audley for !»eing caught in the act of enjoying 
himself in hio own parlour. 

Robert cut him short with a careless nod. 

“ Pray don't apologize," he s&icl : “ I like to see people 
enjoy themselves. Good-night, Mr. White,- Good-night, 
ladies ! " 

He lifted his hat to " the missus *' and the missus's 
neighbours, who were miuh fascinated by his easy 
manner and his handsome face, and left the shop. 

" And so," he muttered to himself as he went back to 
his chambers, “ ' with that she walked off as graceful as 
vou please.* Who was it that walked off ?, and what was 
the story which the locksmith was telling when I inter¬ 
rupted him at that sentence? 0 Geolge ‘Jalboys, 
George Talboys, am I ever to come any nearer to the 
secret of your fate ? Am 1 coming nearer to it now, 
Slowly but surely ? Is the radius to grow harrower day 
by® day, until it draws a dark circle round the home of 
those I love ? How is it all to end ? " 

He sighed weaiily as he walked slowly back across the 
flagged quadrangles in the Temple to his own solitary 
chambeis. 

Mrs. Maloney had prepared for him that bachelor's 
dinner which, however excellent and nutritious in itself, 
.has no claim to the special charm of novelty. She had 
cooked for him a little dish of mutton chops, which was 
being kept for him in the fender, 

Robert Audley sighed as he sat down to the familiar 
meal, remembering his 'uncle's cook with a fond, regretful 

“ Her cutlets 4 la Mamtenon made mutton seem more 
than mutton—a sublimated meat that could scarcely 
have grown upon any mundane aheep/ 1 he murmured 
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sentimentally, “ and Mrs. Maloney’s cnops are apt to tie 
tough; but such is life 1 What does it matter ? ” 

He pushed away his plate impatiently, after eating a 
few mouthfuls. ^ * 

“ I have never eaten a good dinner at this table since I 
lost George Talboys,” he said. “ The place seems as 
'gloomy as if the poor fellow had died in the next room, 
and had never been taken away to be buried. How long 
ago that September afternoon appears as I look back at 
it—that September afternoon upon which I parted with 
him alive and well; and lost him as suddenly and un¬ 
accountably as if a trap-door had opened in the solid 
earth and let him through to the Antipodes 1 ” 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE WRITING IN THE BOOK. 

( 

Mr. Audley lose liom the dinner-table and walked over 
to the cabinet in which he kept the document he had 
drawn up ielating to George Talboys. He unlocked the 
doors oh this cabinet, took the paper lmm the pigeon-hole 
mat ked Important , and seated himself at his desk to 
write He added several paragraphs to those in the 
document, numbering the fresh paiagiaphs as carefully 
as he had nunibeied the old ones. 

“ Heaven help us all 1 ” he niutteicd once; “ is this 
paper, with which no attorney has had any*haujl to be 
my first brief ? " 

He wxote for about hr If an hour, then replaced the 
document in the pigeon-hole, and locked *the cabinet. 
When he had done this h^ took a candle, and went into 
the room in which wcie his own j>ortmanteaus and the 
trunk belonging to Geoige Talboys. 

He took a bunch of keys from his pocket, and tried 
them one by one. The lock of the shabby old trunk was 
a common one, and at the fifth trial the key turned easily. 

“ There’d be no need for any one to break open such 
a lock as this/' muttered Robert, as he lifted the lid of 
the trunk. 

He slowly emptied it,of its contents, taking out ©very 
article separately, and laying it carefully up on a chair 
by his side. He handled the things with a respectful 
tenderness, as if he had been lifting the dead body of Ids 
lost friend. One by one he laid the neatly folded mourn¬ 
ing garments on the chair. He found old meeischaum 
pipes, and soiled, crumpled gloves- that had s once 
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been fresh from the Parisian maker; old play-bills, 
whose largest letteis spelled the names of actors who 
were dead and gone; old perfume bottles, fragrant with 
essences whose fashion had passed away; neat litjjo 
parcels of letters, each carefully labelled with the name 
of the writer; fragments of old newspapers ; and a little 
heap of shabby,dilapidated books, some ol which tumbled 
into as many pieces as a pack of cards in Robert’s in¬ 
cautious hand. But amongst all the mass of worthless 
litter, evefy scrap whereof had once had its separate 
purpose, Robert Audley looked in vam for that which 
he sought-pthe packet of letters written to the missing 
man by his dead ‘wife, Helen Talboys. He had heai d 
George allude to the existenc e ot these letters. • He had 
seen him once sorting the faded papers with a reverent 
hand ; and he had seen him replace them, carefully tied 
together with a faded ribbon which had been Helen’s, 
amongst the mourning garments in the trunk. Whether 
he had afterwards removed them, or whethet they had 
been ®jfmo^d since his disappearance by some other 
hand, it was not easy to say; but they were gone. 

Robert ^udiey sighed wejjrily as he replaced the 
things in the empty dox, one by one, as he had taken 
them out. He stopped with the little heap of tattered 
books in his hand, and hesitated for a moment. 

*' I will keep these out,” he muttered : " there may be 
something to help me in one of them.” 

George's library was no very brilliant collection of 
literature. There was an old Greek Testament and the 
Eton Latin Grammar; a French pamphlet on the cavalry 
sword exercise; an odd volume of “ Tom Jones,” with one 
half of its stiff leather cover hanging to it by a thread ; 
Byron's Don Juan,” printed in a murderous type, which 
must have been invented for the special advantage of 
oculists and opticians ; and a fat book: in a faded gilt ana 
crimson cover. 

Robert Audley locked the trunk and took the books 
under h& arm« Mrs. Maloney was clearing away the 
reinaina M hie repast when he returned to his sitting* 
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room. He put the books aside on a little table in a 
comer of the fireplace, and waited patiently while the 
laundress finished her work. He was in no humour even 
fpr his meerschaum consoler; the yellow-papered fictions 
on the shelves above his head seemed stale and profitless; 
he opened a volume of Balzac, but his uncle's wife’s 
golden curls danced and trembled in a glittering haze, 
alike upon the metaphysical diablerie of the 4f Peau de 
Chagrin/’ and the simple pathos of ''Eugenie Graudet.” 
The volume dropped from his hand, and he "Sat wearily 
watching Mrs, Maloney, as she swept up the ashes on the 
hearth, replenished the fire, drew the dark damask cur¬ 
tains, supplied the simple wants of the canaries, and put 
on her bonnet in tho disused clerk’s office, prior to bidding 
her employer good-night. As the door closed upon the 
Irishwoman, he rose impatiently from his chair and paced 
up and down the room. 

“ Why do I go on with this/' he said, “ when I know 
that it is leading me, step by step, day by day, hour by 
hour, nearer to that conclusion which of°ail others I 
should avoid ? Am T tied to a wheel, and must I go with 
its every revolution, let it<take me where it wifi ? Or Can 
I sit down here to-night and say, I have done my duty to 
m# missing friend, I have searched for him patiently, 
but I have searched in vain ? Should I be justified m 
doing this ? Should I be justified in letting the* chain 
which I have slowly put together, link by link, drop at 
this point; or must I go on adding fresh links to that 
fatal chain until the last rivet falls into its place and the 
circle is complete ? I think and believe that I shall 
never see my friend's face again, and that no exertion 
of mine can ever be of any t>enefit to him. In plainer, 
harder words, I believe him to be dead. Am I bound to 
discover how and where he died ? or being, as I think, on 
the mad to that discovery, shah T do a wrong to the 
memory of George Talboys by fuming bade Or stopping 
still ? What am I to do? What am I to do ? ** 

He rested his elbows on his knees and buried hj$ face 
W his hariSp, The one purpose which had slbtyty grown 
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up in his careless nature until it had become powerhil 
enough to work a change m that very nature, made him 
what he had never been before -—a Christian ; conscious 
of his own weakness ; anxious to keep Jo the strict line, 
of duty; fearful to swerve from the consnentious dl§-* 
charge of the strange task that had been forced upon 
him; and reliant on a stronger hand than his own to 
point the way which he was to go. Perhaps he uttered 
his first thoroughly earnest prayer that night, seated by 
his lonely preside, thinkJhg of George Talboys. When 
he raised his head from that long leveric, his eyes had a 
bright, determined glance, and every feature in his face 
seemed to wear a new expression. 

u Justice to the dead first,” he said ; “ mercy to the 
living afterwards.” 

He whed^d his easy-chair to the table, trimmed the 
lamp, and settled himself to the examination oi the 
books. 

He took them up one by one, and looked carefully 
through thetn, first looking at the page on which the 
name or the owner is ordinarily written, and then search¬ 
ing for any scrap of paper which might have been left 
within the 13 hves. On the first page of the Eton Latin 
Grammar the name of Master Talboys was written in a 
prim, scholastic hand; the French pamphlet had a 
careless G. T. scrawled on the cover in pencil, in George's 
big slovenly ealigraphy; the “ Tom Jones ” had evidently 
been bought at a book-stall, and bore an inscription, 
dated March 2:4th, 1788, setting forth that the work was 
a tribute of respect to Mr. Thomas Scrowton, from his 
obedient servant James Anderley; the ‘ f Don Juan ” and 
the Testament were blank. Robert Audley breathed 
more freely: he had arrived at the last but one of the 
books without any result whatever, and there only re¬ 
mained the fat fdt-and-crimson-bound volume to be 
©whined before ms task was finished. 

It was an annual of the year 1845, The copper-plate 
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seated grotesque and outlandish, the simpering beauties 
faded and commonplace. Even the little clusters of 
verses (in which the poet's feeble candle sheds its sickly 
jay upon the obscurities of the artist’s meaning) had an 
Vi i-fashioned twang, like music on a lyre whose strings 
arc slackened by the damps of time, Robert Audley 
did not stop to read any of these mild productions. He 
ran rapidly .through the leaves, looking for any scrap 
of writing or fragment ol a letter which might have been 
used to mark a place. He fotind nothing but a bright 
ling ol golden hair, of that glittering hue which is so 
rarely seen except upon the head of a child—a sunny 
lock which culled as naturally as the tendril of a vine, 
and was u \eiy opposite m text me, if not different in hue, 
to the soft, smooth tiess which the landlady at Ventnor 
had given to Geoige Talboys after his wife’s death. 
Robert Audley suspended his examination of the book, 
and folded this yellow lock in a sheet of letter-paper, 
which he sealed with his signet-ring, and laid aside, 
with the memorandum about George Talboys and Alicia’s 
letter, m the pigeon-hole marked Important. Tfe was 
going to replace the fat annual amongst the other books, 
when he cliscoveied that the two blank leaves at the 
beginning were stuck together He was so determined 
to prosecute his search U> the very uttermost that he 
took the trouble to part these leaves with the sharp end 
of his paper-knife; and he was rewarded for his perse¬ 
verance by finding an msniption upon one of them. 
This inscription was in three parts and in three different 
hands. The first paragiaph veas dated as far back as the 
year m winch the annual had been published, and set 
foith that the book was the property of a certain Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Bince, who had obtained the precious 
volume as a reward for habits of order, and for obedience 
to the authorities of Camford House Seminary, Torquay. 
The second paragraph was dated five years later, and 
was in the handwriting of Miss Bince herself, who pm* 
sented the book as a mark of undying affection and un¬ 
fading esteem (Mias Bince was evidently of a jomanfck 
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temperament) to her beloved fnend Helen Maldon. The 
third paragraph was dated September 1853, and was m 
the hand of Helen Maldon, who gave the annual to Gcoi ge 
Talboys; and it was at the sight of this third paragraph, 
that Mr. Robert Audley's face changed from its natural 
hue to a sickly leaden pallor. 

“ I thought it would be so,” said the young man, 
shutting the book with a weary sigh, ' God knows I was 
prepared for the worst, and the worst has come 1 can 
understand all now. Up next visit must be to South¬ 
ampton. I must place the boy m better hands. 0 



CHAPTER XXL 


MRS. PLOWSON, 

Amongst the packets of letters which Robert Audley 
t had found in George's trunk, there was one packet 
labelled with the name of the missing man's father—the 
father, v ? ho had never been too indulgent a friend to his 
only son, and who had availed himself of the excuse 
afforded by George's imprudent marriage in order to 
abandon the young man to his own resources. Robert 
Audley had never seen Mr. Harcourt Talboys; but 
George's careless talk of his father had given his friend 
some notion of that gentleman’s character. He had 
written to Mr. Talboys immediately after the disappear¬ 
ance of George, carefully wording his letter, wjiich vaguely 
hinted at the writer’s fear of some foul‘play in the 
mysterious business ; and after the lapse of several weeks 
he had received a formal epistle, in which Mr. Harcourt 
Talboys expressly declared that^he had washed his hands 
of all responsibility in his son George's affairs upon the 
young man’s wedding-day; and that his absurd disappear¬ 
ance was only in character with his preposterous marriage. 
The writer of this fatherly letter added, in a postscript, 
that if Mr. George Talboys cherished any hope of alarm¬ 
ing his friends by this pretended disappearance, and 
thereby playing on their feelings with a view to pecuniary 
advantage* he was most egregkmsly deceived in the 
character of those persons with whom he had to deal, „ 
Robert Audley had answered this letter by a fm 
indignant lines, informing Mr* Talboys that his son was 
»Scarcely likely to bide himself for the furtherance of<iqr 
deep-laid design on the pockets of Ms relatives, $$ he h m 
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left twenty thousand pounds in his banker’s hands at 
the time of his disappearance. After dispatching this 
letter, Robert had abandoned all thought of assistance 
fiom the man who, in the natural course of things, should, 
have been most interested in George’s fate; but n#w 
that he found himself advancing step by step to the end 
that lay so darkly before him, his mind reverted to this 
heartless, indifferent Mr, Hai court Talboys,- 

“ I will run into Dorsetshire after T leave Southampton,” 
he said, “land see this man. If he is content to let his 
son's fate rest a dark and cruel mystery to all who knew 
him—if he is content to go down to his grave uncertain 
to the last of this* poor fellow’s end--why should 1 try 
to unravel the tangled skein, to fit thtspieces of the terrible 
puzzle, and gather together the stray fragments which 
when collected may make such a hideous whole ? I will 
go to Mr, Talboys and lay my darkest doubts freeh 
before him. It will be for him to say what 1 am to do.” 

Robert Audley started by an early express for South- 
araptqjfc. Hie snow lay thick and white upon the 
pleasant country through which he went; and the young 
barrister had wrapped himself in so many comforters 
and railway*rugs as to appear a perambulating mass of 
woollen goods, rather than a living member of a leaihed 
profession. He looked gloomily out of the misty window, 
opaque with the breath 9f himself and an elderly Indian 
officer, who was his only Companion, and watched the 
fleeting landscape, which had a certain phantom-like 
appearance in its shroud of snow. He wrapped himself 
in the woolly folds of his railway rug with a peevish 
shiver, and felt inclined to quarrel with the destiny which 
compelled him to travel by an early train upon a pitiless 
winter*® day. 

M Who would have thought that I could have grown 
so food of the fellow,** he muttered, " or feel so lonely 
without him ? I’ve a comfortable little v fortune in tab 
Three per Cents.; I*m heir presumptive to my uncle's 
nfftte; and I know of a certain dear little girl, who, as I 
think, would do her best to make me happy; but I 
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declare that I would freely give up all I possess and stand 
penniless in the woild to-morrow, if this mystery could 
be satisfactorily cleared away, and George Talboys could 
stand by my side.” 

He reached Southampton between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, and walked across the platform, with the snow 
drifting in his face, towards the pier and the lower end 
of the town. The clock of St, Michael's Church was 
striking twelve as he crossed the quaint old square in 
which that edifice stands, and groped his way through 
the narrow streets leading down to the water, 

Mr. Maldon had established his slovenly household 
gods in one of th >se dreary thorough! ares which speculative 
builders dove to laise upon some miserable fragment of 
waste ground hanging to the skirts of a prosperous town. 
Brigsomc’s Ton ace was perhaps one of the most dismal 
blocks of buildings that was ever composed of brick and 
mortar since the first mason plied his trowel and the first 
architect diew his plan. The builder who had specu¬ 
lated in the ten clteary eight-roomed prisoh-hoqgps had 
hung himself behind the parlour door of an adjacent 
tavern while the carcasses# were yet unfinished. The man 
who had bought the brick and mortar skelefons had gone 
through the Bankiuptcv Court while the paper-hangers 
were still busy in Brigsorae's Terrace, and had white¬ 
washed his ceilings and himself simultaneously. Ill- 
luck and insolvency clung to the wi etched habitations. 
The bailiff and the broker's man were as well known as 
the butcher and the baker to the noisy children who 
played upon the waste ground in front of the parlour 
windows. Solvent tenants were disturbed at unhallowed 
hours by the noise of ghostly furniture vans creeping 
Stealthily away in the moonless night. Insolvent tenants 
openly defied the collector of the water-rate from their 
eight-roomed strongholds, and existed for weeks without 
enV visible meins of procuring that necessary fluid* 

Robert Audley looked about him with a Shudder as he 
turned from the waterside into this poverty-stricken 
locality. A child's funeral was leaving one of p house# 
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as he approached, and he thought with a thrill of horror 
that if the little coffin had held Gcoige’s son, he would 
have been in some measure responsible for the boy’s 
death. < 

M The poor child shall not sleep another night in this 
wretched hovel,” he thought, as he knocked at the door 
of Mr. Maldon's house. “He is the legacy of my lost 
friend, and it shall be my business to secure his safet y.” 

A slipshod servant girj opened the door, and looked 
at Mr. Atidley rather suspiciously as she asked him what 
he pleased to want. The door of the sitting-room was 
ajar, and Robert could hear the clattering of knives and 
forks and the chifdish voice of little Geoige prattling 
gaily. He told the servan t that he had come from-London, 
that he wanted to see Master Talboys, and that he would 
announce himself; and walking past her, without 
further ceremony he opened the door of the parlour. 
The girl stared at him aghast as he did this; and as if 
struck by some sudden conviction, thiew her apron over 
her head ani ran out into the snow. She darted across 
the waste ground, plunged into a narrow alley, and never 
drew breath^till she found henfelf upon the thieshold of 
a certain tavern called the Coach and Horses, and much 
affected by Mr. Maldon. The lieutenant’s faithful’re¬ 
tainer had taken Robert Atidley for some new and deter¬ 
mined collector of poor's rates—rejecting that gentle¬ 
man's account of himself as an artful fiction devised for 
the destruction of parochial defaulters—and had hunted 
oh to give her master timely warning of the enemy’s 
approach. 

When Robert entered the sitting-room, he was sur¬ 
prised to find little George seated opposite to a woman 
who was doing the honours of a shabby repast, spread 
upon a dirty tablecloth, and flanked by a pewter beet 
measure, the woman rose as Robert entered, and 
curtsied very humbly to the young barrister. She 
looked about fifty years of age, and was dressed in rusty 
widows weeds. Her complexion was insipidly fair, and 
* the two smooth bands of hair beneath her cap were of 
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that sunless llaxen hue winch geneiaily accompanies pink 
cheeks and white eyelashes. She had been a rustic 
beauty perhaps in her time, but hei features, although 
tolerably regular in their shape, had a mean, pinched 
lo6k, as if they had been made too small for her face. 
This defect was peculiarly noticeable in her mouth, 
which was an obvious misfit for the set of teeth it con¬ 
tained. She smiled as she curtsied to Mr. Robert Audley, 
and her smile, which laid bare the greater part of this set 
of square, hungry-looking teeth, by no meaife added to 
her charms. 

” Mr. Maldon is not at home, sir,” she said, with in¬ 
sinuating civility; ** but if it’s for ‘the water-rate, he 
requested ihe to say that — ” 

She was interrupted by little George Talboys, who 
scrambled down from the high < hair upon which he had 
l)een perched, and ran to Robert Audley. 

" I know you,” he said * “ you came to Ventnor with 
the big gentleman, and you came here once, and you gave 
me some money, and I gave it to gran'pa tohake^re of, 
and gran'pa kept it, and he always does.” 

Robert Audley took the boy in his arms and carried 
hnn to a little table in the window. 0 


* Stand there, Georgey,” he said, “ I want to have 
a good look at you,” * 

He turned the boy's face to the light, and pushed 
the brown curls off Ins forehead with lx>th hands, 

4 u You’re growing more like your father every day, 
Georgey, and you're growing quite a man, too,” he said. 
M Would you like to go to school ? ” 

“ Oh yes, please, I should like it very much,” the boy 
answered eagerly. “ I went to school at Miss Pevins's 
Once*—day school, you knowwound the comer in the 
next street; but 1 caught the measles, and gran'pa 
Wouldn't let me go any more, for feAr I shbuld catch the 
Measles again; and gran'pa won't let me play with the 
little boys in the street, because they are rude boys; he 
said blackguard boys ; but he said I mustn't say black* 
guard boys, because it's naughty. He says dgmti and 
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devil, but lie says he may because he’s old. I shall say 
damn and devil when I’m old; and I should like to go 
to school, please; and I can go to-day, if you like ; Mrs. 
Plowson will get my frocks ready.—Won’t you, Mrs., 
Plowson ? ” * 

“ Certainly, Master Georgey, if your grandpapa 
wishes it," the woman answered, looking rather un¬ 
easily at Mr. Robert Audley. 

" What on earth is the matter with this woman ? ” 
thought Robert, as he turned from the boy to the fair¬ 
haired widow, who was edging herself slowly towards 
the table upon which little George Talboys stood talking 
to his guardian. ‘‘ Does she still take me for a tax 
collector, with inimical intentions towards these wretched 
goods and chattels; or oan the cause ot her restless 
manner lie deeper still ? That’s scarcely likely, though; 
for whatever secrets Lieutenant Maldon may have, it’s 
not very probable that this woman has Aliy knowledge 
of them*" 

Mrs JPlowSon had edged herself close to the little table 
by this time, and was making a stealthy descent upon 
the boy, when Robert turned sharply round. 

41 What are you going to do with the <hild?” he 
said. * 


“ I was only going to take him away to wash his pretty 
face, sir, and smooth his 'air,” answered the woman, 
in the same insinuating tone in which she had spoken 
of the water-rate. " You don’t see him to any advan^ 
tage, sir, while his precious face is dirty. I won’t be 
five minutes making him as neat as a new pin." 

She had her long thin arms about the boy as she spoke, 
ami she was evidently going to carry him off beraily, 
when Robert stopped hei. 

" Fd rather see him as he is, thank you," he said. 
* My time in Southampton isn't very long, and I want 
to hear all that the little man can tell me- *4 

The little man crept closer to Robert, and looked 
confidingly into the barrister’s gray eyes. 

“ J lik$ you very much," he said. ” I was frightened 
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ot you when you came before, because I was shy. I am 
not shy now—I am nearly six years old.” 

Robert patted the boys head encouragingly, but he 
w\vas not looking at little George; he was watching the 
falr-haiied widow, who had moved to the window, and 
■was looking out at the patch of waste ground. 

" You’re rather anxious about some one, ma’am, I'm 
afraid,” said'Robert. 

She coloured violently as # the barrister made this 
remark, and answeied him in a confused mariner. 

“ I was looking for Mr. Maldon, sir,” she said ; “ he'll 
be so disappointed if he doesn’t see you.” 

“ You know who 1 am, then ? ” 

“ No.tfir, but- - «” 


The boy intenupted her by dragging a little jewelled 
watch from his bosom and showing it to Robert. 

“ This is the watch the pietty lady gave me,” he said. 
“ I've got it now; but 1 haven’t had it long, because the 
jeweller who cleans it is an idle man, gran’pa says, and 
always keeps it such a long time; and gran'pa^says it 
will have to be cleaned again, because of the taxes. 


He always takes it to l*e cleaned when there's taxes; 
but he says, if he were to lose it, the pretty lady would 
give me another. Do you know the pretty lady ? ” 

" No, Georgey : but tell me all about her.” 

Mrs, JHowson made another descent upon the boy. 
She was armed with a pocket -handkerchief this time, 
pid displayed great anxiety about the state of little 
fleorgey's nose, but Robert warded off the dreaded 
Weapon, and drew the child away from his tormentor. 

"The boy will do very well, ma’am,” he said, u if 
you’ll be good enough to let him alone for five minutes.-- 
Now, Georgey, suppose you sit on my knee, and tell me 
all about the pretty lady.” 

^TJie fluid clambered from the table on to Mr. Audley's 
ffpte, assisting his descent by a very unceremonious 
JSanipuIation of his guardian's coat-collar. ; 

" I'll tell you all about the pretty lady,” he sai<t, 
because l % very much. Gr&n'pa told M not 
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to tell anybody, but I'll tell you, you know, because I 
like you, and because you’re going to take me to school. 
The pretty lady came here one night—long ago--oh, 
so long ago," said the boy, shaking his head, with a f f ace 
whose solemnity was expressive of some prodigious lapse 
of time. " She came when I was not nearly so big as I 
am now—and she came at night, after I’d gone to bed— 
and she came up into my room, and sat‘upon the bed 
and cried—and she left *the watch under my pillow, and 

she- Why do you make faces at me, Mis. Plowson p 

1 may tell this gentleman," Georgey added, suddenly 
addressing the widow, who was standing behind Robert's 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Plowson mumbled some cbnfused apblogy, to 
the effect that she was afraid Master George was trouble¬ 
some. 

" Suppose you wait till I say so, ma’am, before you 
stop the little fellow’s mouth," said Robert Audley 
sharply, "A suspicious person might think, from your 
manner, that Mr. Maldon and you had some conspiracy 
between you, and that you were airaid of what the boy’s 
talk may le| slip." • 

He rose from his chair, and looked full at Mrs. Plowson 
as he said this. The fail-haired widow's face was as 
white as her cap when she tried to answer him, and her 
pale lips were so dry that she was obliged to wet them 
with her tongue before the words would come, , 

The little boy relieved her embarrassment, \ 

‘'Don’t be cross, Mrs, Plowson," he said.—"Mrs, 
Plowson is very kind to me. Mrs. Plowson is Matilda's 
mother. You didn’t know Matilda. Poor Matilda was 

always crying ; she was ill, she-- ’’ 

The boy was stopped by the sudden appearance of 
Mr. Maldon, who stood on the threshold of the parlour 
door, staring at Robert Audley with a half-dranfeg|| 
half-terrified aspect, scarcely consistent with the dignly 
of 4 retired naval officer. The servant girl, breamless 
«fcd panting, stood close behind her master. Early in 
tlte day. though it was, the old man> speech was thick 
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and confused as he addressed himself fiercely to Mrs. 
Plowson. 

“ You'i e a prett' creature to call yoursel’ sensible 
Vojnan! ” he said. ” Why don't you take th' chile 
'way, er wash's face ? D’yer want to ruin me ? D'yer 
want to 'stroy me ? Take th’ chile 'way!—Mr. Audley, 
sir, I'm ver' glad to see yer; vei' 'appy to 'ceive yer m 
m* humid' 'bode/" the old man added, with tipsy 
politeness, dropping into a chair as he spoke, and trying 
to look steadily at his unexpected visitor. 

“ Whatever tliis man's secrets are,” thought Robert, 
as Mrs. Plowson hustled little George Talboys out of the 
i oom, u that woman has no unimportant share of them. 
Whatever the mystery may be, it grows darker and thicker 
at every step; but I try in vain to .draw back, or to stop 
short upon the road, for a stronger hand than my own 
is pointing the way to my lost friend’s hidden grave.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 


* 

UTTLE QEORQEY GOES TO SCHOOL. 


n I am going to take your grandson away with me, Mr. 
Maldon," Robert said, gravely, as Mrs. Howsort joined 
with her young cfiarge. 

The old man's drunken imbecility was slowly dealing 
away, like the heavy mists of a London fog, through 
which the feeble sunshine struggles dimly to appear. 
The very uncertain radiance of Lieutenant Maiden's 
intellect was slow to pierce the hazy vapours of rum-and- 
water; buj the dickering light at last faintly glimmered 
athw^t the clouds, and the old man screwed his poor 
wits to the sticking-point. 

“ Yes* y$s," he said feebly; “ take the l>oy away 
from his poor old grandfather. I always thought so # " 

“ You always thought that 1 should take him away ? " 
asked Robert, scrutinizing the half-drunken counten¬ 
ance with a searching glance. “ Why did you think so, 
Mr. Maldon ?” 8 » 


The fogs of intoxication got the better of the light 
sobriety for a moment, and the lieutenant answered 
vaguely,—* 

** Thought So ? 'cause I thought so." 

Meeting the young barristers impatient frown, he 
made another effort, and the light glimmered again. 

" Because I thought you or his father would fetch'm 

* When I was last in this house, Mr. Maldon, you td|S 
me that George Talboys had sailed for Australia." 

" Yes, yes—I know, I know," the old man answered 
confusedly, shuffling his scanty, limp gray hairs with his 
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two wandering hands—“ I know; but he might have 
come back—'mightn’t he ? He was restless and—and 
—queer in his mind perhaps, sometimes. He might 
have come back." 

He repeated this two or three times, in feeble, mutter¬ 
ing tones; groping about on the littered mantelpiece 
for a dirty-looking clay pipe, and filling and lighting it 
with hands that trembled violently. 

Robert Audley watched those poor, withered, tremu¬ 
lous fingers dropping shreds of tobacco upon the hearth¬ 
rug, and scarcely able to kindle a lucifer by reason of 
their unsteadiness. Then walking once or twice up and 
down the little room, he left the old man to take a few 
puffs frorh the great'consoler. 

Presently he turned suddenly upon the half-pay 
lieutenant, with a dark solemnity in his handsome face. 

“ Mr. Maldon,” he said slowly, watching the effect of 
every syllable as he spoke, ** George Talboys never sailed 
for Australia—that I know. More than this I know. 
He never came to Southampton; and the fie yo^ told 
me on the 8th of last September was dictated to you by 
the telegraphic message \vhich you received on that 
day” 

The dirty clay pipe dropped from the tremulous 
hand, and shivered against the iron fender, but the old 
man made no effort to find a fresh one; he sat trembling 
in every limb, and looking piteously at Robert Audley, 
The lie was dictated to you, and you repeated your 
lesson. But you no more saw George Talboys here on 
the 7th of September than I see him in this room now, 
You thought you had burnt the telegraphic message, 
hut you had only burnt a part of it—the remainder is in 
my possession.” 

Lieutenant Maldon was quite sober now. 

“What have I done?” he murmured helplessly* 
* Oh, my child, what have I done ? ” 

“ At two o’clock on the yth of September last/' con* 
tinued the pitiless accusing voice* ” George Talboys 
was seen* alive and well, at a house in Essex.”* 
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Robert paused to see the effect of these words. They 
had produced no change in the old man. He still sat 
trembling from head to foot, and staring with the fixed 
and stohd gaze of some helpless wretch, whose every 
sense is gradually becoming numbed by terror. * 

“ At two o'clock on that day," iepea.ted Robeit Audley, 

“ my poor friend was seen, alive and well, at-, at the 

house Of which I speak. From that hour to this I have 
never been able to hear^ that he has been seen by any 
living creature. I have* taken such steps as must have 
resulted in procuring some information of his where¬ 
abouts, were he alive. I have done this patiently and 
carefully—at first ’even hopefully. Now I know that he 
is dead." * • 

Robert Audley had been prepared to witness some 
considerable agitation in the old man’s manner, but he 
was not prepared for the helpless anguish, the ghastly 
terror, which convulsed Mr. Maldon’s haggard face as he 
uttered the last word. 

“ no *no, no,” reiterated the lieutenant, in a shrill, 
half-screaming voice; ” no, no ! For God’s sake don’t 
say that! don’t think it—don’t let me think it—don’t 
let me dream of it! Not dead—anything but de^d! 
Hiding away, perhaps—bribed to keep out of the way, 
perhaps ; but not dead—not dead—not dead ! ” 

He cried these words aloud, like one beside himself; 
beating his hands upon his gray head, and rocking back¬ 
wards and forwards in his chair. His feeble hands 
trembled no longer*—-they were strengthened by some 
convulsive force that gave them a new power. 

” I believe.” said Robert, in the same solemn, relent¬ 
less voice, ‘‘ that my friend never left Essex; and I 
believe that he met his death on the 7th of September 
last.” 

the wretched old man, still beating his hands amongst. 
his thin gray hair, slid from his chair to the ground, and 
grovelled at Robert’s feet. 

” Oh! no, no—lor God’s sake, no 1 ” he shrieked 
hoarsely., " No l yon don’t know what you say—you 
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don't know what you ask me to think—you don't know 
what your words mean! M 

“ 1 know their weight and value only too well—as 
Xval] as T see you do, Mr. Maldon. God help us ! ” 

“ Oh, what am 1 doing ? what am I doing ? ” 
muttered the old man feebly; then raising himself 
from the ground with an effort, and drawing himself to 
his full height, in a manner which was new to him* and 
which was not without a certain dignity of its own— 
that dignity which must always be attached to un¬ 
utterable misery, in whatever form it may appear—he 
said gravely,— 

“You have no right to come here and terrify a man 
who lia^ been drinking, and who is not quite himself. 
You have no right to do it, Mr. Audley. Even the— 

the officer, sir, who—who--” He dia not stammer* 

but his lips trembled so violently thaTt his words seemed 
to be shaken into pieces by their motion. * “ The officer, 

I repeat, sir, who arrests a—a thief, or a-” He 

stopped to wipe his lips* and to still them if*he ccydd by 
doing so, which he could not. “A thief—or a mur¬ 
der er ” His voice difed suddenly away rjpon the last 

word, and it was only by the motion of those trembling 
lips that Robert knew what he meant. “ Gives him 
warning, sir, fair warning, that he may say nothing Much 
shall commit himself—or—or—other people. The— 
the—law, sir, has that amount of mercy for a—a—sus- 

g ected criminal. But you, sir, you—you come to my 
ous% and you come at a time when—when contrary 
io my usual habits—which, as people will tell you, are 
sober—you come, and perceiving that I fun not quite 
myself—you take—the—opportunity to—terrify me— 
and it is not right, sir—it M 

Whatever he would have said died away into inarticu- 
late gasps which seemed to choke him, ana, sinking 1 nto a 
chair, hp dropped his face upon the table and wept aloud, 
Perhaps in all the dismal sceftp of domestic misery 
whk& had been acted in those spare and dreary houses 
•tMin all the petty miseries, t|| burning shames, the 
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cruel sorrows, the bitter disgraces which own Poverty 
for their common father—theie had never been such a 
scene as this. An old man hiding his face fiom the light 
of day, and sobbing aloud in his wretchedness. Robert 
Audley contemplated the painful picture with a hope¬ 
less and pitving face. 

H If I had known this,” he thought, “ I might have 
spared him. It would have been better, perhaps, to 
have spared him.” „ 

The shabby room, the dirt, the confusion, the figure 
of the old man, with his gray head upon the soiled table¬ 
cloth, amid the muddled d/bns of a wretched dinner, 
grew blurred before the sight of Robert Audley as he 
thought of another man, as old as this one, but* ah, how 
widely different m every other attribute; who might 
come by-and-by to feel the same or even a worse anguish, 
and to shed, perhaps, yet bitterer tears. . The moment 
m which the tears rose to his eyes and dimmed the piteous 
scene before him, was long enough to take him back to 
Essex^pnd to show him the image of his uncle, stricken 
by agony and shine. 

” Why dq I go on with thfe ? ” he thought; “ how 
pitiless I am, and how relentlessly l am carried on 1 is 
not piyself; it is the hand which is beckoning me farther 
and larther upon the dark road whose end I dare not 
dreain of.” 

He thought this, and a hundred times more than 
this, while the old man sat with his face still hidden, 
wrestling with his anguish, but without power ty keep 
it down. 

** Mr. Maldon,” Robert Audley said, after a pause, 
" 1 do not ask you to forgive me for what I have brought 
upon you, for the feeling is strong within me that it must 
have come to you sooner or later*—if not through me, 

through some one else. There ar c*-” He stopped 

for a moment, hesitating* The sobbing did not cease; 
it was sometimes low, j^inetimes bud, bursting out with 
fresh violence, or dying away for an instant, but never 
ceasing* ** There m «ppc things which, es peopb say, 
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cannot be hidden. I think there is truth in that common 
saying which had its origin in the old worldly wisdom 
that people gathered from experience and not from 
books. If—if I were content to lei my friend rest in his 
hicfden grave, it is but likely that some stranger, who had 
never heard the name of George Talboys, might fall by 
the remotest accident upon the secret of his death. To¬ 
morrow, perhaps; or ten years hence; or in another 
generation, when the—the hand that wronged him is as 
cold as his own. If I could le{ the matter rest; if—if 
I could leave England for ever, and purposely fly from 
the possibility of ever coming across another clue to the 
secret, I would do it. I would gladly, thankfully do it 
—but I cannot! A'hand which is stronger than my own 
beckons me on. I wish to take no base advantage of you ; 
of you less than of all other people; but I must go on, 
I must go on. If there is any warning you would give 
to any one, give it. Jf the secret towards which I am 
travelling day by day, hour by hour, involves any one 
in whom you have an interest* let that persdn fly jpefore 
I come to the end. The person whom T suspect, rightly 
or wrongly, is a woman. • If I am right, let that woman 
leave tins country; let her leave all who # know her— 
all whose 1 peace her wickedness has endangered; let 
her go a wav—she shall not be pursued But if she slights 
your warning—if she tries to hold her present position 
in defiance of what it will be in your power to tell her— 
let her beware of me, for, when the hour comes, I swf&r 
that 1 will not spare her." ♦ 4 

The old man looked up for the first time, and wiped 
his wrinkled face upon a ragged silk handkerchief. 

M I declare to you that I do not understand you," he 
said, ** I solemnly declare to you that I cannot under¬ 
stand your suspicions* I do not believe that George 
Talboys is dead/* 

* "I would give ten years of my own life if I could me 
him alive," answered Robert sadly. *' I am sorry for 
you, Mr, Maldon-—! am sorry for all of us." 

** I do not believe that my son-in-law is dead," md 
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the lieutenant; "1 do not believe that the poor lad 
is dead.” 

He endeavoured in a feeble manner to show Robert 
Audley that his wild outburst of anguish had been caused 
by his grief for the loss of George Talboys ; but the pre¬ 
tence was miserably shallow. 

Mrs. Plowson re-entered the 100m, leading little 
Georgey, whose face shone with that brilliant polish 
which yellow soap and friction can produce on the human 
countenance. 

“ Dear heart alive I ” exclaimed Mrs. Plowson, “ what 
has the poor old gentleman been taking on about ? We 
could hear him in*the passage, sobbin' awful.” 

Little George crept up to lus grandfather and smoothed 
the wet and wrinkled face with his pudgy hand. 

“ Don't cry, gran’pa,” he said, “ don’t cry. You shall 
have my watch to be cleaned, and the kind jeweller shall 
lend you the money to pay the taxman while he cleans 
the watch—I don’t mind, gran'pa. Let’s go to the 
jeweller—tlfe jeweller in High Street, you know, with 
golden balls painted upon nis door, to show that he 
comes from Lombard—Lombardshire,” said the boy, 
making a (Msh at the name. “ Come, gran'pa,” ^ 

The little fellow took the jewelled toy from his bosom 
and made for the door, proud of beiug possessed of a 
talisman which he had seen so often made useful, 

“ There are wolves in Southampton,” he said, with 
rather a triumphant nod to Robert Audley. <f My 
gran’pa says, when he takes my watch, that he does it to 
keep the wolf from the door. Are there wolves where 
you live ? ” 

The young barrister did not answer the child’s question, 
but stopped him as he was dragging his grandfather 
towards the door, 

^ “ Your grandpapa does not want the watch to-day, 
Georgey," he said gravely. * 

4 why is he sorm then ? ” asked Georgey naively; 
“ when he wants the watch he is always sorry, and 
Hats lus poor forehead so "—the boy stopped to panto* 
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mime with his small fists—“ and says that she—the pretty 
lady, I think he means—uses him very hard, and that 
he can't keep the wolf from the door, and then I say, 
* Gran'pa, have the watch;' and then he takes me in 
his arms and says, ‘ Oh, my blessed angel! how can I 
rob my blessed angel ?' and then he cries, but not like 
to-day—not loud, you know; only tears running down 
his poor cheeks ; not so that you could hear him ip the 
passage.” '• 

PaiJ|luJ as the child's prattle was to Robert Audley, 
it seemed a relict to the old man. He did not hear the 
boy's talk, but, walked two or three times up and down 
the little room and smoothed his rumpled hair, and 
suffered his cravat to be arranged by Mrs. Plowson, who 
seemed very anxious to find out the cause of his agitation. 

Poor dear old gentleman! ” she said, looking at 
Robert. ” What has happened to upset him so ? ” 

“ His son-in-law is dead,” answered Mr. Audley, fixing 
his eyes upon Mrs. Plowson's sympathetic face. “ He 
died within a year and a half after the dedth of Helen 
Talboys, who lies buried in Ventnor churchyard. 

The face into Which he was looking changed very 
slightly; but the eyes that had been looking at h& 
shifted away as he spoke, and once more MrsT Plowson 
was obliged to moisten her white Ups with her tongue 
before she answered him. 

" Poor Mr. Talboys dead 1 ” she said; " that is bad 
news indeed, sir.” 1 

Little George looked wistfully up at his guardian's 
face as this was said. 

“ Who's dead ?” he said. u George Talboys is my 
name. Who's dead ? ” 

** Another person whose name is Talboys, Geonaty, 1 ' 
w Poor person l - Will he go to the pit-hole ? ” ♦ 

, The boy had that common notion of death which Is 
generally imparted to children hi their wise elders, and 
which always leads the infant mind to the open grave, 
but rarely carries it any higher. s w ^ 

should like to m him put Ja the pit-hole/' Georg&yv 
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remarked, after a pause. He had attended several in¬ 
fant funerals m the neighbourhood, and was considered 
valuable as a mourner on account of his interesting 
appearance. He had come, therefore, to look upon the 
ceremony of interment as a solemn festivity, m which cake 
and wine and a carnage drive were the leading featmes. 

“ You have no objection to my taking Georgey away 
with me, Mr. Maiden ? ” asked Robert Audley. 

The old man's agitation had very much subsided by 
this time. He had found another pipe stuck behind the 
tawdry frame of the looking glass, and was trying td light 
it with a bit of twisted newspape* 

“ You do not object, Mr. Maldon ?” 

“ No, sir—no, sir; you are his guatdian, and you have 
a right to take him where you please. He has been a 
very great comfort to me m my lonely old age, but I 
have been prepared to lose him. I—I—may not have 
always done my duty to him, sir, in—in the way of 
schooling and—and boots. The number of boots which 
a boy4>f hfe* age will wear out, sir, is not easily realized 
by the mind of a young man like yourself. He has been 
kept away from school, perhaps, sometimes, and has 
occasionally worn shabby boots when our funds have got 
low; but he has not been unkindly treated. No, sir; 
if you were to question him for a week, T don't think 
you'd hear that his poor old grandfather ever said a 
harsh word to him." 

Upon this, Georgey, perceiving the distress of his old 
protector, set up a terrible howl, and declared that he 
would never leave him. 

“ Mr. Maldon/' said Robert Audley, with a tone which 
was half mournful, half compassionate, ** when I looked 
at my position last night, 1 did not believe that*I could 
ever come to think It more painful than I thought it then. 
X can only say—God have mercy noon us all 1 X feel It 
my duty to take the child away; but X shall take him 
straight from your house to the best school in Southamp¬ 
ton ; and X give you my honour that X will extort nothing 
from his innocent simplicity which can In any manner 
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I mean/* he said, breaking off abruptly, “ I mean 
this: I will not seek to come one step nearer the secret 
through him. I—I am not a detective officer, and 1 
‘doubt if the most accomplished detective would like to 
get his information from a child.” 

The old man did not answer; he sat with his face 
shaded by his hand, and with his extinguished pipe 
between the listless fingers of the other. 

“ Take the boy away, Mrs. , Plowson,” he said, after 
a pause; “ take him away and put his things on. He 
is going with Mr. Audley.” 

Yt Which I do say that it’s not kind of the gentleman 
to take his poor gran'pa's pet away,” Mis. Plowson 
exclaimed suddenly, with respectful indignation. 

“ Hush, Mrs. Plowson,” the old man answered pite¬ 
ously ; “ Mr, Audley is the best judge. I—I—haven't 
many years to live; I shan’t trouble anybody long.” 

The tears oozed slowly through the dirty fingers with 
which he shaded his bloodshot eyes as he said,this. 

“ God knows I never injured your friend, sir/'^e said 
by-and-by, when Mrs. Plowson and Georgey had retired, 
“ nor ever wished him ahy ill He was a, good son-in- 
law to me—-better than many a son. I never did him 
any wilful wrong, sir. I—1 spent his money, perhaps, 
but I am sorry for it—I am very sorry for it now. But 
I don't believe he is dead—no, sir, no, X don't believe it 1 “ 
exclaimed the old man, droppjjjg his hand from his eyes, 
and looking with new energykat Robert Audley. “ I 
—I don't believe it, sir 1 How—how should he be 
dead ? ” 

Robert did not answer this eager questioning. He 
shook his head mournfully, and walked to the little 
windoa*, where he stood looking out across a row of 
straggling geraniums at the dreary patch of waste ground 
on which the children were at play. 

Mrs. Plowson returned with fittle Georgey muffled in a 
coat and comforter, and Robert took the boy's hand, 
f< Say good-bye to your grandpapa, Georgey." 

The little fellow sprang towards the old man, md 
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clinging about him, kissed the dirty tears from his faded 
cheeks. 

“ Don’t be sorry for me, gran’pa,” he said ; “ I am 
going to school to learn to be a clever man, and I shall 
come home to see you and Mrs. Plowson—shan't T ? ” 
he added, turning to Robert. 

“Yes, my dear, by-and-by.” 

“ Take him away, sir—take him away/ 1 cried Mr. 
Maltlon ; “ you are breaking my heart.” 

The little fellow trotted away contentedly at Robert’s 
side. He was very well pleased with the idea of going 
to school, though he had been happy enough with his 
drunken old grandfather, who had always displayed a 
maudlin affection for the pretty child, and had done 
his best to spoil Georgey, by letting him have his own 
way in everything; in consequence of which indulgence 
Master Talboys had acquired a taste for late hours, 
hot suppers ofr the most indigestible nature, and sips of 
rum-and-wa^er from his grandfather's glass. 

He ^pmmunicated his sentiments upon many subjects 
to Robert Audley, as they walked to the Dolphin Hotel; 
but the barrister did not encourage him to talk. 

It was no very difficult matter to find a good sc1lm>1 
in such a place as Southampton. Robert Audley was 
directed to a pretty house between the Bar and the 
Avenue, and leaving Georgey to the care of a good- 
natured waiter, who seemckd to have nothing to do but 
to look out of the window, and Whisk invisible dust off 
the brightly polished tables, the barrister walked up 
the High Street towards Mr. Marclimonfs academy for 
young gentlemen. 

He found Mr. Marchmont a very sensible man, and 
he met a file of orderly-looking young gentlemen Walking 
townwards under the escort of a couple of ushers as he 
entered the house. 

He told the schoolmaster that little George Talboys 
had been left in his charge by a dear friend, who had 
sailed for Australia some ninths before, and whom he 
believed to be dead. He confided him to Mr. Marchmont’s 
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especial care, and he further requested that no visitors 
should be admitted to 3ee the boy, unless accredited by 
a letter from himself. Haying arranged the matter in a 
'very few business-like words, he returned to the hotel to 
fetch Georgey. 

He found the little man on intimate terms with the idle 
waiter, who had been directing Master Georgey's atten¬ 
tion to the different objects of interest in High Street 

Poor Robert had about as much notion of the require¬ 
ments of a child as he had of those of a white elephant. 
He had catered for silkworms, guinea-pigs, dormice, 
canary birds, and dogs, without number, during his boy¬ 
hood, but he had never been called upon to provide for 
a young*person of five years old. 

He looked back three-and-twenty years, and tried to 
lemember his own diet at the age of five, 

“ I’ve a vague recollection of getting a good deal of 
biead and milk and boiled mutton,” he thought; “ and 
I've anothei vague recollection of not likjpg them. I 
wonder if this boy likes bread and milk andrboiled 
nmtion " 

He stood pulling his* thick moustache, and staring 
thoughtfully at the child for some minutes before he 
could get any further. “ I dare say you're hungry, 
Geoigey,” he said at last. 

The boy nodded, and the Waiter whisked some more 
invisible dust from the tabldjpas a preparatory step to¬ 
wards laying a doth * 

“ Perhaps you'd like some lunch ?" Mr. Audley 
suggested, still pulling his moustache. 

The boy burst out laughing. 

“ Lunch! “ he cried “ Why, it’s afternoon, and 
I've had my dinner/* 

Robert Audley felt himself brought to a standstill 
What refreshment could he possibly provide for a boy 
who called it afternoon at three o'clock ? 

“You shall have some bread and milk, Georgey/’ 
he said presently.— " Waiter, bread add milk, ana a 
pint of sherry/'* 
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Master Talboys made a wry face. 

'* I never have bread and milk/' he said; “ I don't 
like it I like what gran’pa calls something savoury, 
f should like a veal cutlet. Gran'pa told me he dined * 
here once, and the veal cutlets were lovely, gran’pa said* 
—Please, may I have a veal cutlet, with egg and bread¬ 
crumb, you know, and some lemon juice, you know ? ” 
he added to the waiter. " Gran'pa knows the took here. 
The cook's such a nice gentleman, and once gave me a 
new shilling, when gran'pa brought me here. The cook 
wears better clothes than gran'pa—better than yours 
even/' said Master Georgey, pointing to Robert's rough 
greatcoat with a depreciatory nod. 

Robert Audley stared aghast. How wos he* to de.il 
with this epicure of five years Old, who rejected bread 
and milk and asked for veal cutlets ? 

“ I’ll tell you* what I’ll do with you, little Georgey," 
he exclaimed after a pause—“ /’// give you a dinner ■/’ 

The waiter nodded briskly. 

“ Upon word, sir/* he said approvingly, “ 1 think 
the little gentleman will know how to eat it/' 

“ l’\t give^you a dinner, Gefcrgey/' repeated Robert 
—“a little Julienne, some stewed eels, a dish of cutlets, 
a bird, and a pudding. What do you say to that, 
Georgey ? *' 

“ I don't think the young gentleman will object to it 
when he sees it, sir/' said i the waiter. “ Julienne, eels, 
cutlets, bird, pudding'—ill go and tell the cook* sir. 
What time, sir ? ” 

<f Well, we’ll say six, and Master Georgey will get to 
his new school by bedtime. You can contrive to amuse 
the child for this afternoon, I dare say. I have some 
business to’ settle, and shan't be able to take him out 
I shall sleep here to-night.- -Good-bye, Georgey; take 
care of yourself, and get up an appetite between this and 
six o'clock." $ 

Robert Audley Jeft the boy in charge of the idle waiter, 
and strolled down to the water-side, choosing that lonely 
bank which leads away under the mouldering wall* 
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of the town towards the little villages beside the narrow¬ 
ing river. 

He had purposely avoided the society of the child, 
r and he walked through the light drifting snow till the early 
darkness closed upon him. 

He went back to the town, and made inquiries at the 
station about the trains for Dorsetshire. 

“ I shall start early to-morrow morning,” he thought, 
“ and see George's father before nightfall. I will tell 
him all—all but the interest which I take in—m the 
suspected person, and he shall decide what is n^xt to be 
done.” 

Master Georgey did very good justice to the dinner 
which Robert had r ordered. He drank Bass’s pale ale 
to an extent which considerably alarmed his enter¬ 
tainer, and enjoyed himself amazingly, showing an 
appreciation of roast pheasant and bread-sauce which 
was beyond his years. At eight o'clock a fly was ordered 
for his accommodation, and he departed in the highest 
spirits, with a sovereign in his pocket, and & lettjf from 
Robert to Mr. Marchmont, enclosing a cheque for the 
young gentleman's outfit* m * 

“ rm glad I'm going to have new cloth*es,” he said, 
as he bade Robert good-bye; “ for Mrs. Plowson has 
mended the old ones ever so many times. She can have 
them now for Billy.” 

u Whose Billy > ” Robert asked, laughing at the boy's 
chatter, 

“ Billy is poor Matilda's little brother. He’s a common 
bov, you know. Matilda was common, but she-—— ” 

The flyman smacked his whip at this moment, the old 
horse jogged off, and Robert Audley heard no more of 
Matilda, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

I* 

COMING TO A STANDSTILL 

Mr. Harcourt Talbots lived in a prim, square, red¬ 
brick mansion, within a mile of a little village in-Dorset¬ 
shire called Grange Heath. The prim, square, icd-brick 
mansion stood in the centre of prim, square grounds, 
scarcely large ^nought to be called a park, too large to be 
called anything else; so neither the house nor the grounds 
had any name, and the estate was simply designated 
Squire Talboys’k 

PerHkps* Mr. Harcourt Talboys was the very last 
person*|n this world with whom it was possible to asso¬ 
ciate th$ hourly, hearty, rural old English title of squire. 
He neither hunted* nor fanned. He had never worn' a 
scarlet coat or top-boots in his life. A southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky were matters of supreme indifference 
to him so long as they did not in any way interfere with 
his own prirn comforts ; and he only cared for the state 
of the crops insomuch as involved the hazard of certain 
rents which he received for the farms upon his estate. 
He was a man of about fifty years of age, tall, straight, 
bony, and angular, with a square, pale face* tight gray 
eyes, and scanty dark hair, brushed from either ear 
across a bald crown, and thus imparting to his physiog¬ 
nomy some faint resemblance to that of a terrier—a 
sharp, uncompromising, hard-headed terrier—a terrier 
not to be taken In by the cleverest dog-stealer who ever 
distinguished himself in his profession. 

Hooodjr over remembered getting upon what j$ popu- 


V 
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larly called the blind side of Harcourt Talboys. He was 
like hus own square-built, northern-fronted shelterless 
house. There were no shady nooks in his character 
info which one could creep for shelter from his hard 
da!ylight He was all daylight. He looked at every¬ 
thing in the same broad glare of intellectual sunlight, 
and would see no softening shadows that might alter 
the shaTp outlines of cruel facts, subduing them to beauty. 
There were no curve's in his character: his mind ran in 
straight lines, never diverging' to the right or the left; 
his intellect was full of pitiless angles. With him right 
was right and wiong was wrong. He had never in his 
merciless, conscientious life admitted the idea that cir¬ 
cumstances might mitigate the blackness of wrong or 
weaken the force of light. He had cast off his onlv son 
because his only son had disobeyed him, and he was 
ready to cast off his only daughter at five minutes’ notice 
on receiving like provocation. ^ 

If this square-built, hard-headed man could be possessed 
of such a weakness as vanity, he was certkinly vain of his 
hardness. He was vain of that inflexible squareness of 
intellect Which made him the disagreeable creature that 
he was. He was vain of that unwavering obstinacy 
which no influence of love or pity had been ever known 
to bend fiom its remorseless purpose. He was vain of 
the negative force of a nature which had never known 
the weakness of the affections or the strength which may 
be borr of that very weakness. 

If he had tegretled his son’s marriage, and the breach, 
of hi-, own making* between himself ana George, his vanity 
had been more powerful than his regret, and had enabled 
him to conceal it. Indeed, unlikely as it appears at the 
first giance that such a ipan as this could have been 
vain, there is little doubt that vanity was the centre from 
which ladiated all the disagreeable lines in the character 
of Mr. Harcourt Talboys. Perhaps Junius Brutus had 
some leaven of this contemptible vanity which is too 
poor a quality to be called pride, and enjoyed the approval 
of awe-stricken Rome when he ordered his son off for 
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execution. Harcourt Talboys would have sent poor 
Geoige from his presence between the ie versed fasces 
of the lictors, grimly relishing his own agony. Heaven, 
only knows how bitterly this hard man might have felt 
the separation between himself and his only son, or how 
much the more terrible the anguish might Lave been 
made by that unflinching selt-conccit which concealed 
the torture, 

“ My son did me an unpardonable wrong by marry¬ 
ing the daughter of a drunken pauper/' Mr. Talboys 
would answer to any one who had the temerity to speak 
to him about George, “and hom that hour I had no 
longer a son. I wish him no ill. He is,simply dead to me. 

I am sorry for him, as 1 am soiry for his mother who died 
nineteen years ago. If you talk to me of him as you 
would talk of the dead, I shall be ready to hear you. If 
you speak of him as you would speak of * the living, 1 
must decline to* listen.” 

1 believe tfcat Harcourt Talboys hugged himself upon 
the glcrtnny Roman grandeur of this speech, and that he 
would have liked to have wc^n a toga and wrapped 
himself sternly in its folds, as he turned his back upon 
poor George's intercessor George never in his own 
jxirson made any effort to soften his father's verdict. 
He knew his father well enough to know that the case 
was hopeless. 

" If I write to him, he will fold my letter with the 
envelope inside, and endorse it with my name and the 
date of its arrival/’ the young man would say, “ and he 
will call everybody in the house to witness that it has 
not moved him to one softening recollection or one 
pitiful thought. He will stick to his resolution to his 
dying day* I dare say' if the truth were known, he is 
glad that his only son has offended him, and given him 
fte opportuiJty of parading- his Roman virtues ” 

George had answered his wife thus when she and her 
father had urged him to ask assistance from Harcourt 
Talboys. 

“ No, my darling/' he would say conclusively. “ It 
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is vwy hard, perhaps, to be poor, but we will bear it. 
We won’t go with pitiful faces to the stem father, and 
.ask him to give us ioocl and shelter, only to be refused 
in iong Johnsonian sentences, and made a classical ex¬ 
ample of foi the benefit of the neighhouthood. No, my 
pretty one; it is easy to starve, but it is difficult to 
stoop.” 

Perhaps poor Mrs. George did not agree very heaitily 
to the fust of these two proportions She had no great 
fancy for starving, and she whimpered pitifully when 
the pretty pint bottles of champagne, with Cliquot’s 
and Moet’s brands upon their corks, were exchanged for 
sixpenny ale, ptociyed by a slipshod attendant from the 
newest beersfiop George had been obliged to carry his 
own burden and lend a helping hand with that of his 
wife, who had no idea of keeping her regrets or dis¬ 
appointments a seuet, 

“ I thought dragoons were always rich'” she used to 
say peevishly, ,f Girls always want to mar*y ^ragoons ; 
and tradespeople always want to serve dragoon^; and 
hotel-keepers to entertain dragoons; and theatrical 
managers to be patronized by dragoons. Who could 
have ever expected that a dragoon would drink sixpenny 
ale, ^smoke horrid birds’-eye tobacco, and let his wife 
wear a shabby bonnet ? ” 

If there were any selfish feeling displayed in such 
speeches as these, George Talhoys had never discovered 
it. He had loved and believed m his wife from the first 
to the last hour of his brief married life, Xne love that 
is not blifid is perhaps only a spurious divinity after all; 
fipr when Cupid takes the fillet from his eyes, it is a 
fatally certain indication that he is preparing to spread 
his Wings for a Sight, George never forgot the horn* in 
which he had first been bewitched by Lieutenant Maldon’s 
pretty daughter, and however she might change, the 
image which had charmed him then held its place in his 
heart uhchanged and unchanging* * 

Robert Audley left Southampton bv & train which 
started before daybreak* and reached Wareham station 
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eaily w the day He hired a vehicle at Wareham to take 
him over to Grange Heath. 

The snow had hardenednpon the ground, and the day 
was clear and frosty, every object in the landscape* 
standing in sharp outline against the cold blue sky. The 
horses' hoofs clattered upon the ice-bound road, the iron 
shoes striking en ground that was almost as hard as 
themselves. The wintry day bore some resemblance to 
the man to whom Robert was going. Like him, it was 
sharp, frigid, and uncompromising; like him, it was 
merciless to distress, and impregnable to the softening 
power of sunshine. It would accept no sunshine but 
such January radiance as would light up the bleak, bare 
country without brightening it; and thus resembled 
Harcourt Talboys, who took the sternest side of every 
truth, and declared loudly to the disbelieving world that 
there never had l>een, ana never could be, any other side. 

Robert Audley’s heart sank within him is the shabby 
hired vehicle stopped at a stern-looking tarred fence, ana 
the drivef dismounted to open a broad iron gate, which 
swungf back with a clanking noise and was caught by a 
great iron tooth planted in tht ground, an instrument 
that snapped # at the lowest bar of the gate, as if it wanted 
to bite. 

This iron gate opened into a scanty plantation of 
straight-limbed hr trees that grew in rows and shook 
their sturdy winter foliage defiantly in the very teeth of 
the frosty breeze. A straight, gravelled carnage-drive 
ran between these straight frees across a smoothly-kept 
lawn to a square re<H>rick mansion, every Window of 
which winked and glittered in the January sunlight, as if 
it had been that moment cleaned by some indefatigable 
housemaid 

History does not inform us whether Junius Brutus was 
a nuisance in his own house, but amongst other of his 
Homan virtues, Mr. TalboyS owned an extreme aversion 
<0 disorder, and was the terror of every domestic irt his 
establishment. ' 4 

The windows winked and the flight of stone steps 
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glared in the sunlight: the prim garden walks were so 
ireshly gravelled that they gave a sandy, gingery aspect 
lo the place, reminding one \mplensantly of red hair. 
' The lawn was chiefly ornamented with dark, wintry 
shhibs of a funereal aspect, which gTew in beds that looked 
like problems in Euclid; and the flight of stone steps 
leading to the square half-glass door of the hall was 
adorned with dark-green wooden tubs containing the 
same sturdy evergreens. 

" If the man is anything* like his house/' Robert 
thought, “ I don't wonder that poor George and he 
parted." 

At the end of a scanty avenue? the carriage-drive 
turned ashaip corner (it would have been made to describe 
a curve in any other man’s grounds), and ran before the 
lower windows of the house. The flyman dismounted 
at the steps, ascended them, and rang a brass-handled 
bell, which flew back to its socket with an angiy metallic 
snap, as if it had been insulted by the plebeian touch of 
the man's hand. • * 

A man in black trousers and a striped linen‘jacket, 
which was evidently fresh from the hands of the laundress, 
opened the door. Mr. Talboys was at home. Would 
the gentleman send in his card ? 

Robert waited in the hall while his card was taken to 
the master of the house. 

The hall was large, lofty, and paved with stone. The 
panels of oaken wainscot shone with the same uncom¬ 
promising polish which was on every object within and 
without the red-brick mansion. 

Some people are so weak-minded as to affect pictures 
and statues. Mr. Harcourt Talboys was far too practical 
to indulge in any such foolish fancies, A barometer and 
an umbrella-stand were the only adornments of bus 
entrance-hall 

Robert Audley looked at these while his name was 
being submitted to George's father. 

The linen-jacketed servant returned presently. He 
Was a spare, pale-faced man of middle age, and had the 
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appearance of having outlived every emotion to which 
humanity is subject. 

” If you will step this way, sir/* he said, “ Mr. Talboys 
will see you, although he is at breakfast. He begged me * 
to state that he had imagined that everybody in Dorset- 
shire was acquainted with his breakfast-hour.” 

This was intended as a stately reproof to Mr. Robert 
Audley. It had, however, very small effect upon the 
young barrister. He merely lifted his eyebrows in placid 
deprecation of himself and everybody else. 

“ I don’t belong to Dorsetshire,” he said. ” Mr. 
Talboys might have known that if lie had done me the 
honour to exercise* his powers of ratiocination on my 
behalf. Drive on, my friend.” • • 

The emotionless man looked at Robert Audley with the 
vacant stare of unmitigated horror, and opening one of 
the heavy oak doors, led the way into a .large dining* 
room furnished with the severe simplicity of an apart¬ 
ment which is meant to be ate in, but never lived in; 
and at the top of a table which would have accommodated 
eighteen persons Robert beheld Mr. Harcourt Talboys. 

Mr. Talboys was robed in a dmsing-gown of gray cloth, 
fastened aboilt his waist with a girdle. It was a severe- 
looking garment, and was perhaps the nearest approach 
to a toga to be obtained within the range of modern 
costume. He wore a buff waistcoat, a stiffly-starched 
cambric cravat, and a faultless shirt collar. The cold 
gray of his dressing-gown was almost the same as the 
cold gray of his eyes, and the pale buff of his waistcoat 
was the pale buff of his complexion. 

Robert Audley had not expected to find Harcourt 
Talboys at all like George in manners or disposition, 
but he had expected to see some family likeness between 
the father and the son. There was none. It would have 
been impossible to imagine any one more unlike George 
than the author of his e# ls tence. Robert scarcely 
wondered at the cruel letter he had received from Mr. 
Talboys when he saw the wrffer of it. Such a man could 
scarcely have written otherwise. 
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There was a second person in the large room, towards 
whom Rol>eit glanced after saluting Harcourt Talboys, 
doubtful how to pioceed. This se<\md person was a 
lady, who sat at the last of a range of four windows, 
employed with some needlework, the kind whtih is 
generally called plain woik, and with a large wicker 
basket, filled with calicoes and flannels, standing by 
her. 


The Whole length of the room divided this lady from 
Robert, but he could see that ‘she was young, and that 
she was like George Talboys 

“ His sister/' he thought, in that one moment duiing 
which he ventured to glance away ft oln the master of the 
house towards the* female figure at the window—“ his 
sister, no doubt. He was fond of her^I know. Suiely 
i he is not utterly indifferent as to his fate ? " 

4 The lady half rose irom her seat, letting her work, 
which was large and awkward, fall from .her lap as sht* 
did so, and dropping a reel of cotton, which rolled away 
upon the polished oaken flooring beyond* the margin 
of the Turkey carpet, * 

u Sit down, Clara," said the hard voice of Mr. Tal¬ 


boys. 

That gentleman did not appear to address his daughter, 
nor had his face beep fumed towards her when she rose. 


It seemed as if he had known it by some magnetic power 
peculiar to himself 1 it seemed, as liis servants were apt 
disrespectfully tp observe, as if he had eyes in the back 
of his head. 


4< Sit down, Clara/’ he repeated, " and keep your 
cotton in your work-box." 

The lady blushed at this t cproof, and stooped to look 
for the cotton. Mr. Robert Audley, who was unabashed 
by the stem presence of the master of the house, knelt 
on the carpet, found the reel, and restored it to its owner ; 
Harcourt Talboys staring at the proceeding with an 
expression of supreme astonishment. 

}i Perhaps, Mr. Mri Robert Audley! " he said, 
looking at the card which he held between his finger 
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and thumb—“ perhaps when you havt inched looking 
for reels of cotton, you will be good enough to tell me 
to what T owe the honour of this visit t ** 

He waved his well-shaped hand with a gesture wljich* 
might have been admired m the stately John Kemble, 
ana the servant, understanding the gesture, brought 
forward a ponderous red morocco chair 
The proceeding was so slow and solemn that Robert 
had at first thought that something extraordinary was 
about to be done; but {he truth dawned upon him at 
last, and he dropped into the massive chair, 

M You may remain, Wilson/" said Mr, Talboys, as the 
servant was about*to withdraw; “Mr. Audfey would 
perhaps like coffee/ 1 * 

Robert had ea|en nothing that morning, but he glanced 
at the long expanse of dreary tablecloth, the silver 
tea and coffee equipage, the stiff splendour** and the very 
‘little appearance of any substantial entertainment, and 
he declined Mr, Talboys's invitation, 

“ Mf. AucUey will not take coffee, Wilson/' skid the 
master of the house, “ You may go/* 

The man bowed and retired, Opening and shutting the 
door as cautiously as if he were taking a liberty in doing 
it at all, or as if the respect due to Mr. Talboys demanded 
his walking straight through the oaken paftel like a 
ghost in a German story. 

Mr. Harcourt Talboys sat with his gray eyes fixed 
severely on his visitor, Ids elbows on the red morocco 
arms of his chair, and his finger-tips joined, ft was the 
attitude in which, had he been Junius Biutus, he would 
have sat at the trial of his son. Had Robert Audley 
been easily disconcerted, Mr, Talboys might have succeeded 
in disconc rting him; but as he would have sat with 
perfect tranquillity upon an open gunpowder barrel light¬ 
ing h& cigar, he w^e not at all disturbed upon this occa¬ 
sion, The father's dignity seemed a very small thing 
to him when he thought of the possible causes of the son's 
disappearance. 

"I wrote to you some time since, Mr. Talboys/* he 
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said, quietly, when he saw that he was expected to open 
the conversation. 

Harcourt Talboys bowed. He knew that it was of 
• his Jost son that Robert came to speak. lie bowed 
across his finger-tips at his visitor. The trial had begun, 
and Junius Brutus was enjoying himself. 

14 1 received your communication, Mr. Audley,” he 
said. 44 It is endorsed amongst other business letters: 
it was dulv answered/’ 

“ That letter concerned youfson.” 

There was a little rustling noise at the window where 
the lady sat as Robert said this. He looked at her almost 
instantaneously, but she did not seem to have stirred. 
She was not working, but she was perfectly quiet. 

“ She is as heartless as her father, I dare say, though 
she is like George,” thought Mr. Audley. 

“ Your letter concerned the person who was once my 
son, perhaps, sir,” said Harcourt Talboys ; “ I must ask 
you to remember that I have no longer a son.” 

*' You have no leason to remind me Sof that, Mr 
Talboys,” answered Robert gravely; “I remember it 
only too well. I have fatal reason to believe that you have" 
no longer a son. I have bitter cause to think that he’s 
dead.” 


It may be that Mr. Talboys’s complexion faded to a 
paler shade of buff as Robert said this, but he only 
elevated his bristling gray eyebrows and shook his head 


gently. 

44 No,” he said, 44 no, I assure you, no.” 

44 1 believe that George Talboys died in the month of 
September.” 

The girl who had been addressed as Clara sat with 
her work primly folded upon her lap* and her hands 
lying clasped together on her work, and never stirred 
when Robert spoke of his friend's death. He could 
not distinctly see her face, for she was seated at some 
distance from him, and with her back to the window. 


44 No, no, I assure you,” repeated Mr. Talboys, " you 
labour under a mistake," 
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“You believe that I am mistaken in thinking your son 
dead ? ” asked Robert. 

“ Most certainly,’* replied Mr. Talboys, with a smile w 
expressive of the serenity of wisdom—“most certainly,* 
my dear sir. The disappearance was a very clever trick, 
no doubt, but it was not sufficiently clever to deceive me. 
You must permit me to understand this matter a little 
better than you, Mx. Audley, and you must also permit 
me to assure you of thsee things. In the first place, 
your friend xs not dead. In fhe second place, he is keep¬ 
ing out of the way for the purpose of alarming me, of 
trilling with my feplings as a—as a man who was once 
his father, and of ultimately obtaining my foi giveness. 
In the thud place, he will not obtain that forgiveness, 
however long he may please to keep out of the way; 
and he would therefore act wisely by returning to his 
ordinary residence and avocations without delay,” 

“ Then you imagine him to purposely hide himself from 
all who kno^ him, for the purpose of-? ” 

“ F#r the purpose of influencing me,” exclaimed Mr, 
Talboys, who, taking a stand ijpon his own self-esteem, 
traced everj4 event in life from that one centre, and 
resolutely declined to look at it from any other point of 
view, u For the puipose of influencing me. He knew 
the inflexibility of my character; to a certain degree he 
was acquainted with me, and he knew that all ordinary 
attempts at softening my decision, or moving me from 
the fixed purpose of my life, would fail. He therefore 
tried extraordinary means: he has kept out of the way 
in order to alarm me; and when after due time he dis¬ 
covers that he has not alarmed me, he will return to his 
old haunts. When he does so,” said Mr. Talboys, rising 
to sublimity, “ I will forgive him. Yes, sir, I will for¬ 
give him. I shall say to him, * You have attempted 
to deceive me, and I have shown you that I am not to 
be deceived; you have tried to frighten me, and I have 
convinced you that I am not to be frightened; you did 
not believe in my generosity, I will show you that I can 
l*e generous/ ” 
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Harcoort Talboys delivered himself of these superb 
periods with a studied manner, that showed they had 
peen carefully composed long ago* 

Robert Andley sighed as he heard them, 

“Heaven grant that you may have an opportunity 
of saying this to your son, sir 1 ” he answered sadly. 
" I am very glad to find that you are willing to^ forgive 
him, but I fear that you will never see him again upon 
this earth. I have a great deal to say to you upon this 
-“this sad subject, Mr. Talboys; but I would rather say 
it to you alone/ 1 he added, glancing at the lady in the 
window, . 

" My ^laughter Ipiows^ray ideas upon this subject, 
Mr, Audley/* said Harcourt Talboys; “ there is no 
reason why she should not hear all you have to say.—Miss 
Clara Talboys*-Mr, Robert Audley/* he added, waving 
his hand majestically. " 

The young lady bent her head in recognition of Robert’s 
bow, _ 

/Let her' hear it/* he thought, “ If she has so. little 
feeling as to show no emotion upon such a subject, let 
her hear the worst I have to tellr * 

There was a few minutes* pause, during which Robert 
took some papers from his pocket, among them the 
document which he had written immediately after 
George*® disappearance, 

" I shall require all 


vci v pyui.ui u<M.U4ip. 4VKU 9Vaa iuy vwjr si miu 

-“dear to me for many masons. Perhap motet of all dear 
because I had known him and been with him through the 
great trouble of his life* had because he stood com 


patatfvefy alone in the world—cast off by you, who should 
have been his best friend, bereft of the only woman he 
had ever loved/* 

“The daughtei of h drunken pauper/**Mr. Talboys 
lemaded parenthetically* 

“ Sad Sis died in his bad. as 1 sometimes thought he 
would/’ soatiawwf Roheu Amm#* “ of a broken hwxi t 
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I should havf mourned lot hurt ver$ .*»mcetely, evtn 
though T had closed his eyes with my own hands, and 
had seen hi in laid in lus quift lesting-pUcc I should 
have grieved for my old school-fellow, and for the < 0111-* 
pamon, who had been dear to me. But the grief wduld 
have been a very small one compared to that which I 
feel now, believing, as I do, only too fiimly, that my pool 
friend has been murdered ” 

“ Murdcied ! ” 

The father and daughter simultaneously repeated the 
humble word- The father's face changed to a ghastly 
duskiness of hue ; the daughters face chopped upon hci 
dasped hands, and was never lifted again throhghout 
the interview 4 * • 

“Mi. And ley, you are mad I ” exclaimed Harcourt 
Ialboys ; “ you are mad, or else you axe commissioned 
by youi fnend to play upon my feelings. I protest 
against this proceeding as a conspiracy; and I—■! re¬ 
voke my intended forgiveness of the person who was 
once my son*” 

He # was himself again as he said this. The blow had 
been a sharp one, but its effect had been momentary 

" It is far* from my wish to alarm you unnecessarily, 
sir,” answered Robert. “ Heaven grant that you may 
bd right and I wrong 1 I^piay that it may be so, but I 
cannot think that it is so - -T cannot even hope that it is 
so. I come to you for advice. I will state io you plainly 
and dispassionately the circumstances which have 
aroused my suspicions. If you say those suspicions are 
foohsh and unfounded, I am ready to submit to your 
better judgment. I will leave England; and I will 
abandon my search for the evidence wanting fo—to 
confirm my fears. If you say go on. I will go on.” 

Nothing could be mo^e gratifying to the vanity of Mr. 
Harcourt Talboys than this appeal. He declared him* 
se}f ready to listen to all that Robert might have to 
say, and reddy to assist him to the uttermost of his 
power, 

He laid some stress upon this last assurance, deprecat- 
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mg the value of his advice with an affectation that was 
as transparent as his self-conceit, 

Robert Audlcy drew his chair nearer to that of Mr. 
* Talboys, and commenced a minutely-detailed account of 
all v that had happened to George from the time of his 
arrival in England to the hour of his disappearance, as 
well as all that had occurred since his disappearance in 
any way touching upon that particular subject. Har- 
court Talboys listened with demonstrative attention, now 
and then interrupting the speaker to ask some magisterial 
kind of question. Clara Talboys never once lifted her 
face from her clasped hands. 

The hands of the dock pointed* to a quarter-past 
eleven when Robest begin his story. The clock struck 
twelve as he finished. 

He had carefully suppressed the names of his uncle 
and his uncle’s wife in relating the circumstances in 
which they had been concerned. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, when the story had been told, 
“ I await your decision. You have heart^ my reasons 
for coming to this terrible conclusion. In what iftanner 
do those reasons influence you ? ” 

“ They do not in any way turn me front* my previous 
opinion,” answered Mr. Harcourt Talboys, with the 
unreasoning pride of an obstinate man. “ I still think, 
as T thought before, that my son is alive, and that his 
disappearance is a conspiracy against myself. I decline 
to become a victim of that conspiracy.” 

“ And you tell me to stop ? ” asked Robert solemnly. 

“ I tell you only this: if you go on, you go on for 
your own 'satisfaction, not for mine, I see nothing in 

what you have told me to alarm me for the safety of- 

your friend.” 

” So be it, then,” exclaimed Robert suddenly; " from 
this moment I wash my hands of this business. From 
this moment the purpose of my life shall be to forget it.” 

He rose as he spoke, and took his hat from the table 
on which he had placed it. He looked at Clara Talboys. 
Her attitude had never changed since she had dropped 
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her face upon her hands. “ Good-morning, Mr. Talboys," 
he said gravely, “ God grant that you are right! God 
grant that I am wrong 1 But I fear a day will come 
when you will have reason to regret your apathy, re-* 
specting the untimely fate of your only son." 

He bowed gravely to Mr. Harcourt Talboys and to 
the lady, whose face was still hidden by her hands. 

He lingered for a moment looking at Miss Talboys, 
thinking that she would Jook up, that she would make 
some sign, or show some desire to detain him. 

Mr. Talboys rang for the emotionless servant, who led 
Robert off to the hall door with a solemnity of manner 
which would have *been in perfect keeping had he been 
leading him to execution. 

“ She is like her father," thought Mr. Audley, as he 
glanced for the last time at the cbooping head. “ Poor 
George, you had need of one friend in this World, for you 
have had very few to love you ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CLARA. 

Robert Audley found the driver asleep upon the box 
of his lumbering vehicle. He had been entertained with 
beer of so hard a nature as to induce temporary strangula¬ 
tion in the daring imbiber thereof, and he was very giad 
to welcome the return of his fare. The old white horse, 
which looked as if it had been foaled in the year in which 
the carriage had been built, and seomctl, like the carriage, 
to have outlived the fashion* was as fast Asleep its 
master, and woke up with a jerk as Robert came down 
the stony flight of step?, attended by Ids, executioner, 
who waked respectfully till Mr, Audley had entered the 

vehicle and been turned off 

The hoite, roused by a smack of his driver s whip 
and a shake of the Shabby reins, craved Off in a semi 
somnambulent state*! alar! Robert, with hw hat very 
much over his eyes, tu° l? E>ht of his missing friend. 

George had played in these stiff gardens, and under 
these dre.uy firs, years ago, perhaps—if it were possible 
for the most frolicsome youth to be playful within Ihe 
range of Mr. Harcourf Talboys's hard gray eyes. He 
had played beneath these dark; trees, perhaps, with the 
sister who had heard of his fate to day without a tear. 
Robert Audley looked at the rigid primness of the 
orderly grounds, wondering ho^ George could havp 
grown up in such a place to be the frank, genius, 
careless friend whom he hid known* How was it tOftt* 
with his father perpetually before his eyes, he had not 
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giown up after the father’s disagreeable model, to be a 
nuisance to his fellow-men ? How was it ; Because 
we have Some One higher than our parents to thank 
for the souls which make us great or small; and because; 
while family noses and family chins may descend in 
ordeily sequence ftom father to son, from giandsiie to 
grandchild, as the fashion of the fading flowers of one 
year me iepi educed in the budding blossoihs of the next, 
the spiiit, more subtle than the wind which blows among 
those flowers, independent of all earthly ml% owns no 
order but the harmonious Law of God. 

“ Thank God ! ” thought Robert Audiey—“ thank 
God I it is over* *My poor friend must lest in his un¬ 
known grave; and I shall not be the means of bringing 
disgiace upon" those I love. It will come, pci haps, 
sooner or later, but it will not come through me. The 
iprisis is past, and 1 am face.** 

■H^^elt an unutterable relief in this thought. His 
generous nature revolted against the office which he had 
founjJ thruUt upon him—1 he office of spy. the collector 
of damning facts that led on to horrible deductions. 

He drew # a long breath—a of relief at his ielease. 
It was all over now, 

The fly was crawling out of the gate of the plantation 
as he thought tlm, and he stood up in the vehicle to look 
back at the dreary fir tiees, tjie gravel paths, the smooth 
grass, and the great desolate-looking red-bi ick mansion. 

He was startled by the appearance of a woman running, 
almost flying, along the carriage-drive by which he had 
come, and waving a handkerchief in her uplifted hand. 

He stared at this Singular apparition for some moments 
in silent wonder, before he was able to reduce his stupe¬ 
faction into words, 

“ Is it me the flying female wants ? ” he exclaimed 
at last. 11 You’d better stop, perhaps/’ he added to the 
, flyman. “ It is an age of eccentricity, an abnormal era 
of the world's history. "She may want me. Very likely 
I left my pocket-handkerchief behind me, and Mr. 
Talboys has sent this person with it* Perhaps T’d 
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better get out and go and meet her. It's civil to send 
my handkei chief.” 

Mr. Robert Audley deliberately descended from the 
fly, and walked slowly towards the hurrying female 
figufe, which gained upon him rapidly. 

He was rather shorl-sighted, and it was not until the 
woman came very near to him that he saw who she was. 

” Good heavens! ” he exclaimed. " It's Miss Talboys.” 

It was Miss Talboys, flushed and breathless, with a 
shawl ove^ her head. 

Robert Audley now saw her face clearly for the first 
time, and he saw that she was very handsome. She had 
brown eyes, like George's, a pale complexion (die had 
been flushed when She approached him, but the colour 
faded away as she recovered her breath), regular features, 
and a mobility of expression which bore record of every 
change of feeling. He saw all this in a few moments, 
and he wondeml only the more at the stoicism oi her 
manner during his interview with Mr. Talboys. There 
were no teais in her eyes, but they were bright writh a 
feverish lustre—terribly bright and dry—and he could see 
that her lips trembled as the spoke to him, 

“ Miss Talboys," he said, “ what can 1 ?—why-” 

She interrupted him suddenly, caching at his wrist 
with her disengaged hand—she was holding her shawl in 
the other, 

" 0 let me speak to you," she cried—" let me speak 
to you, or I shall go mad! I heard it all. I believe 
what you believe; and I shall go mad unless I can do 
something—something towards avenging his death.” 

For a few moments Robert Audley was too much be¬ 
wildered to answer her. Of all things possible upon 
earth he had least exacted to behold her thus. 

” Take my arm, Miss Talboys,” he said. “ Pray calm 
yourself; Let us walk a little way back towards the 
nouse, and talk quietly. I would not have spoken as I 
did before you had 1 known— 

“ Had you known that 1 loved my brother,” she said 
quickly, "How should you know that 1 loved him? 
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How should any one think that I loved him, when I have 
never had power to win him a welcome beneath that 
roof, or a kindly word irom his father ? How should I 
dare to betray my love for him in that house, when I 
knew that even a sister's affection would be turned to 
his disadvantage ? You do not know my father, Mr. 
Audlcy. I do. I knew that to intercede for George 
would have been to ruin his cause. I knew that to leave 
matters in my father's hands, and to trust to time, was 
my only chance of evei* seeing that dear brother again. 
And I waited—waited patiently, always hoping for the 
best; for I knew that my father loved his only son. I 
see your contemptuous smile, Mr. Atidley, and I dare say 
it is difficult for a stranger to believe that underneath 
his affected stoicism my father conceals some degree of 
affection for his children—no very warm attachment, 
peihaps, for he has always ruled his life by the strict law 
of duty. Stop,” she said suddenly, laying her hand 
upon his arm, and looking back through the straight 
avenue of pines; “ I ran out of the house by the back 
way? Papa must not see me talking to you, Mr. Audley, 
and he must not see the fly standing at the gate. Will 
you go into the highroad and tell the man to drive on a 
little way ? I will come out of the plantation by a little 
gate farther on, and meet you in the road." 

“ But you will catch cold, Miss Talboys,” remonstrated 
Robert, looking at her anxiously, for he saw that she was 
trembling. “ You are shivering now.” 

“ Not with cold,” she answered. ” I am thinking of 
my brother George. If you have any pity for the only 
sister if your lost friend, do what I ask you, Mr. Audley. 
I must speak to you—I must speak to you—calmly, if 
I can.” 

She put her hand to her head as if trying to collect her 
thoughts, and then pointed to the gate, Robert bowed 
and left her. He told the man to drive slowly towards 
the station, and walked on by the side of the tarred fence 
surrounding Mr. Talboys’s grounds. About a hundred 
yards beyond the principal entrance he came to a little 
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wooden gate m the Jeiice, and waited by it lot %ss> 
Talboys. * v 

■ She joined him presently, with her shawl still ovei her 
head, and her eyes still bright and tearless. 

“’Will you walk with me inside the plantation ? ” she 
said. " We might be observed on the highroad/’ 

He bowed, passed through the gate, and shut it behind 
him. * * 

When she took his offered arm he found that she was 
still trembling—trembling very’violently. 

“ Pray, pray calm yourself, Miss Talboys/* he said: 
u I may have been deceived in the opinion which I have 
formed ; I may-” 

“ No, no, no 1 " she exclaimed, " you are not deceived. 
My brother has been murdered. Tell me the name ot 
that woman—the Woman whom you susjject of being 
concerned in his disappearance—in his murder/' 

“ That I cannot do until- H 

" Until when ?” 

" Until } know that she is guilty/’ * 

“ You fold my father that you would abandon a S idea 
of discovering the truth -^»hat you would rest satisfied to 
leave my brother’s fate a horrible mystery *hever to be 
solVed upon this earth; but you will not do so, Mr. 
Audley—yon will not be false to the memory of your 
friend. You will see justice done upon those who have 
destroyed him. You vnll do this, will you not ? ” 

A gloomy shadow spread itself like a dark cloud over 
Robert Audley’s handsome face. 

He remembered what he had said the day before at 
Southampton,— * ¥ 

“ A hand that is stronger than my own is beckoning 
me onward upon the dark road.” 

A quarter of an hour before, he had believed that all 
was over, and that he was released frqm the dreadful 
duty of discovering the secret of George's death. Now 
this girl, this apparently passionless girl, had found a 
voice, and Was urging him on towards his fate. 

" If you knew what misexy to roe may be involved in 
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discovering the truth. Miss Talboys,” he said, “ you 
would scarcely ask me to pursue this business any 
further/* 

“ But I do ask you/* she answered, with suppressed * 
passion—“ 1 do ask you* I ask you to avenge my 
brother's untimely death. Will you dp so—yes or no ? " 

“ What if I answer no ? " 

“ Then 1 will do it myself f" she exclaimed, looking 
at him with her bright, brown eyes. u l myself will 
follow up the clue to this mystery ; T will find this woman 
—yes, though you refuse to tell me in what part of 
England my brother disappeared. 1 will travel from one 
end of the world to*the other to find the secret of his fate, 
if you refuse to find it for me. I aih of age; my own 
mistress; rich, for I have money left me by one of my 
aunts; l shall be able to employ those who will help 
me in my search, and I will make it to their interest to 
serve me well. Choose between the two alternatives, 
Mr. Audley. Shall you or 1 find my brother's murderer ? 

He Jookecf in her face, and saw that her resolution was 
the fruit of no transient womanish enthusiasm, which 
would give jvay under the pitssuie of difficulty. Her 
beautiful features, naturally statuesque in their no^le 
outlines, seemed transformed into marble by the rigidity 
of her expression. The face at which he looked was the 
face of a woman whom death only could turn from her 


purpose. 

‘*1 have grown up in an atmosphere of suppression," 
* ’ quietly; “ I have stifled and dwarfed the 


She Said uiuvujr , J. 1fiW. V )ur|■» ” ~ ■»" 

natural^eelings of my heart, until they have become un¬ 
natural in their intensity. I have been allowed neither 
Mends nor lovers. My mother died when T was very 
young, My father has always been to me what you saw 
him to-day. I have had no one but my brother. All 
the love that my heart can hold has been centred upon 
him. Do you wonder, then, that when I heat that his 
young life has been ended by the hand of treachery that 
t wish to see vengeance done upon the traitor ? 0 
QmX I “ she cried, suddenly cUspmg her hands and 
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looking upward to the cold winter sky, “ lead me to the 
murderer of my brother, and let mine be the hand to 
avenge his untimely death ! ” 

Rpbert Audley stood looking at her with awe-stiicken 
admiration. Her beauty was elevated into sublimity 
by the intensity of her suppressed passion. She was 
different trom all other women whom he had ever seen, 
if is cousin was pretty, his uncle’s wife was lovely, but 
Clara Tall>oys was beautiful. .Niobe’s lace, sublimated 
by sorrow, could scarcely have been more purely classical 
than hens. Even her dress, Puritan in its gray simplicity, 
became her beauty better than a more beautiful dress 
would have become a less beautiful woman. 

“ Miss‘Talboys,”*said Robert, alter a pause, “your 
brother shall not be unavenged. He shall not be for¬ 
gotten. I do not think that any professional aid which 
you could proem e would lead you as surely to the secret 
of this mystery as 1 can lead you, if you are patient and 
trust me.” 

“ I will trust you/' she answered, “ foi I see tha^ you 
will help me.” 

“ I believe that it is ihy destiny to do sp,” he said 
solemnly. 

In the whole courfee of his conversation with Harcourt 
Talboys, Robert Audley had carefully avoided making 
any deductions from the circumstances which he had 
submitted to George’s father. He had simply told the 
story of the missing man’s life, from the hour of his arriv¬ 
ing in London to that of his disappearance ; but he saw 
that Clara Talboys had arrived at the same conclusion 
as himself, and that it was tacitly understood between 
them. 

“ Have you any letters of your brother's* Miss Tal¬ 
boys ? # * he asked. 

“ Two: one written soon after his marriage; the other 
written at Liverpool, the night before he sailed for 
Australia.” 

“ Will you let me see them ? ” 

" Yes, I will send them to you, if you will give me your 
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address. You will write to me from time to time, will 
you not, to tell me whether you are approaching the 
tmth. X shall he obliged to act secr 4 tly here, but I am 
going to leave home in two or three months, and I shall 
be perfectly free then to act as I please/' # 

"‘You are not going to leave England ? " Robert asked. 
" Oh no 1 I am only going to pay a long-promised 
visit to some friends m Essex." 

Robert started so violently as Clara Talboys said this 
that she'looked suddenly at his lace. The agitation 
visible there betrayed a part of his seciet. 

“ My brother George disappeared in Essex," she said. 
He could not contradict her. 

" I am sorry you have discovered so much," he replied 
“ My position becomes every clay more complicated, 
every day more painful. Good-bye ! " 

She gave him her hand mechanically when he held out 
his, but it was colder than marble, and fell lifelessly at 
her side when he released it. 

" Pray lose no time in returning to the house," he 
said*earnestly. "I fear you will suffer from this 
morning's work." * 

" Suffer !*" she exclaimed scornfully/ “ You talk to 
me of suffering, when the only creature in this woild who 
ever loved me has been taken from it in the bloom of 
youth. What can there be for me henceforth but suffer¬ 
ing ? What is the cold to me ? " she said, flinging back 
her shawl, and baring her beautiful head to the bitter 
wind. “ I would walk from here to London barefoot 
through the snow, and never stop by the way, if I could 
bring him back to life. What would I not do to bring 
him back ? What would I not do ? " 

The words broke from her in a wail of passionate 
sorrow ; and clasping her hands before her face, she wept 
for the first time that day. The violence of her sobs 
shook her slender frame, and she was obliged to lean 
against the trunk of a tree for support. 

Robert looked at her with a tender compassion in his 
face; she was so like the friend whom he had loved and 
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lost, that d *rd<> mpo^b t >f tain to think ot her as a 
stranger; impossible to remember that they had met 
that morning for tie first time. 

• “ Pray, pray be calm,” he said; “ hope even against 
hopfe. We may both be deceived: your brother may 
still live.” * 

“Oh! if it were so,” she murmured passionately; 
“ if it could be so,” » 

“ Let us try and hope that it may be so.” 

“No,'* she answered, looking at him through her 
tears, ” lot us hope for nothing but revenge. Good-bye, 
Mr. Audley 1 Stop; your address,” 

He gave her a card, which she put'into the pocket of 
her dress. * 

" I will send you George's letters,” she said; “ they 
may help you. Good-bye! ” 

She left him, half bewildered by the passionate energy 
of her manner and the noble beauty of her face. He 
watched her as she disappeared amongst the straight 
trunks of the fir trees, and then walked slbwly out of 
the plantation* 

*' Heaven help those vho stand between me and the 
secret I ” he thought; “ for they will be sacrificed to the 
memory of George Ijalboyr.” 



CHAPTER XXV. 


* 


* GEORGE'S LETTERS. 

Robert Audley did not stop at Southampton, except 
to change carriages and claim a carpet-bag which he 
had left at the station m the morning. He travelled 
by an express, and reached the Waterloo terminus an 
hour oi two after dark. The snow, which had been hard 
and cusp in Dorsetshire, was a black and gfeasy slush 
in the Water loo Road, thawed by the lamps of the gin- 
palaces and the flaring gas in the butchers' shops. 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders as he looked 
at th% dingy streets through which the hansom carried 
him, the cabman choosing—mlh that delicious instinct 
which seems* innate in the drivers of hackney vehicles— 
all those dark and hideous thoroughfares utterly un¬ 
known to the ordinary pedestrian. 

“ What a pleasant thing life is ! '* thought the banister. 
"What an unspeakable boon—what an overpowering 
blessing l Lot any man make a calculation of his ex¬ 
istence, subtracting the hours In which? he has been 
thoroughly happy—leally and entirely at his ease, without 
one arritre pens/e to mar his 1 enjoyment—without the 
most infinitesimal cloud to overshadow the brightness 
of hi$ horizon, Let him do this, and surely ho will laugh 
in utter bitterness of soul when he sets down the sum 
of his felicity, and discovers the pitiful smallness of the 
amount. He will have enjoyed himself for a week or ten 
days in thirty years perhaps. In thirty years of dull 
December, and blustering March, and showery April, 
and dark November weathei, there may have been seven 
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or eight glorious August days through which the sun has 
blazed in cloudless radiance, and the summer breezes 
have breathed perpetual balm. How fondly we recol¬ 
lect those solitary days of plcasuie, and hope for their 
recurrence, and tiy to plan the circumstances that made 
them blight; and airange, and piedestmafe, and 
diplomatize with fate for a renewal of the lemcmheied 
joy. As if any joy could ever be built up out ol such 
and such constituent parts ! As if happiness were not 
essentially accidental—a bright and wandering biid, 
utterly irregular in its migration ; with us one summer's 
day, and foi cvei gone from us on the next! Look at 
matrimony, for instance,” mused Robert, who was as 
meditative in the jolting vehicle for whose occupation 
he was to pay sixpence a mile as if he had been riding 
a mustang on the wide loneliness of the prairies — tf look 
at matrimony 1 Who is to say which shall be the one 
judicious selection out ot the nine bundled, and ninety- 
nine mistakes ? Who shall decide from the first aspect 
of the slimy creature which is to be the outs eel out of 
the colossal bag of snakes ? That girl on the kerbstone 
yonder, waiting to cross* the street when my chariot 
shall have passed, may be the one woman 5 ut of every 
female creature in this vast universe who could make me 
a happy man. Yet I pass her by, bespatter her with 
the mud from my wheels, in my helpless ignorance, in 
my blind submission to the awful hand of fatality. If 
that gul, Clara Talboys, had been five minutes later, 
I should have left Dorsetshiie thinking her cold, hard, 
and unwomanly, and should have gone to my grave with 
that mistake part and parcel of my mind. I took her 
for a stately and heartless automaton ; I know her now 
to be a noble and beautiful woman. What an incal¬ 
culable difference this may make in my life! When I 
left that house, I went out into the winter day with the 
determination of abandoning all further thought of the 
secret of George’s death, J see her, and she forces me 
onward upon the loathsome path, the crooked byway 
of watchfulness and suspicion. How can I say to this 
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sister of my dear friend, ' I believe that your brother 
has been murdered; I believe that I know by whom, 
but I will take no step to set my doubts at rest, or to 
confirm my fears * ? T cannot say this. This woman 
knows half my secret; she will soon possess herself of 
the rest; and then—and tfyen--” 

The cab stopped m the midst of Robert Audley’s 
meditation, and he had to pay the cabman, and submit 
to all the dreary mechanism of life, which is the same 
whether we are glad of sorry—whether we are to be 
married or hung, elevated to the woolsack, or disbarred 
by our brother benchers on some mysterious technical 
tangle of wrong-doing which is a social enigma to those 
outside the Middle Temple. 

We aie apt to be angry with this cruel hardness in our 
life—this unflinching regularity in the smaller wheels 
and meaner mechanism of the human machine, which 
knows no stoppage or cessation, though the mainspring 
be for ever broken, and the hands pointing to purposeless 
figures upon a shattered dial. 

Wfio has not felt, in the first madness of sorrow, an 
unreasoning rage against the.*mute propriety of chairs 
and tables, Phe stiff squareness of Turkey carpet 5 , the un¬ 
bending obstinacy of the outward apparatus ol existence ? 
We want to root up gigantic trees m a primeval foiest, 
and to tear their huge branches asunder in our convulsive 
grasp; but the utmost that we can do for the relief of 
our passion is to knock over an easy-chair, or smash a 
few shillings’ worth of crockery ware. 

Madhouses are large and only too numerous ; yet surely 
if is strange they are not larger, when we think of how 
many helpless wretches must beat their brains against 
this hopeless persistency of the orderly outwaid world, 
as compared with the storm and tempest, the riot and 
confusion within—when we remember how many 
minds must tremble upon the narrow boundary between 
reason and unreason, mad to-day and sane to-morrow, 
mad yesterday and sane to-day. 

Robert had directed the cabman to drop him at the 
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corner of Chancery Lane, and he ascended the brilliantly- 
lighted staircase leading to the dining saloon of The 
London, and seated himself at one of the snug tables with 
<3 confused sense of emptiness and weariness, rather than 
any*<igreeable sensation of healthy hunger. He had come 
to the luxurious eating-house to dine, because it was 
absolutely necessary to eat something somewhere, and a 
great deal easier to get a very good dinner here than 
a very bad one from Mrs. Maloney, whose mind ran in 
one narrow channel of chops and steaks, only variable 
by small creeks and outlets in the way of " briled sole ” 
or ** biled mack'n//.” The solicitous waiter tried in vain 
to awaken poor Robert to a proper sense of the solemnity 
of the dinner question. He muttered something to the 
effect that the man might bring him anything he liked, 
and the friendly waiter, who knew Robert as a frequent 
guest at the little tables, went back to his master with a 
doleful face to say that Mr. Audley from Fig-tree Court 
was evidently out of spirits. Robert ate his dinner, and 
drank a pint of Moselle; but he had poor appreciation 
for the excellence of the viands or the ^elicate fragrance 
of the wine. The mental monologue still went on, and 
the young philosopher of the modem school* was arguing 
the favourite modern question of the nothingness ’of 
everything, and the folly of taking too much trouble 
to wallf upon a road that Jed nowhere, or to compass 
a work that meant nothing. 

" I accept the dominion of that pale girl with the 
statuesque features and the calm brown eyes/ 1 he thought. 
u I recognize the power of a mind superior to my own, 
and I yield to it and bow down to it. IVc been acting 
for myself and thinking for myself for the last few 
months, and I'm tired of the unnatural business. Tve 
been false to the leading principles of my life, and Tve 
suffered for my folly. I found two gray hairs in my head 
the week before last, andean impertinent crow has 
planted a delicate impressioirof his toot under my right 
eye. Yes, Vm getting old upon the right side; and why 
—why should it be so ? " 
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He pushed away his plate, and elevated his eyebiows 
thoughtfully, staring at the crumbs upon the glistening 
damask, as he pondered the question,— 

“ What the devil am I doing in this gakre?” lit* ashed. 
“ But C am in it, and I can’t get out of it, so I’d bettei 
submit myself to the brown-eyed gill, and do what she 
tells me, patiently and faithfully. What a wonderful 
solution to life’s enigma there is in petticoat government! 
Man might lie in the sunshine and eat lotuses, and fancy 
it 1 always afternoon,’ if Ins wiie would let him! But 
she won’t, bless her impulsive heart and active mind ! 
She knows better than that. Whoever heard of a woman 
taking life as it ought to be taken ? Instead of sup¬ 
porting it as an unavoidable nuisaive, only redeemable 
by its brevity, she goes through it as if it were a pageant 
or a piocession. She dresses for it, and simpers, and 
grins, and gesticulates* She pushes hei neighbours, and 
struggles for a good place in the dismal march; she 
elbows, and writhes, and Samples, and prances, to the 
one end of making the most of the misery* She gets up 
early and sits up late, and is loud, and restless, and noisy, 
and unpitying. She drags her husband on to the wool¬ 
sack, or pushes him into Parliament* She drives him 
full butt at the d&ar, lajsy machinery of government, 
and knocks and buffets him about the wheels, and cranks, 
and screws, and pulleys; until somebody, for 'quiet’s 
sake, makes him something that she wanted him to be 
made* That's why incompetent men sometimes sit in 
high places, and interpose their poor muddled intellects 
between the things to be done and the people that can 
do them, making universal confusion in the helpless 
innocence of well-placed incapacity. The square men 
in the round holes are pushed into them by their wives. 
The Eastern potentate who declared that women were 
at the bottom of all mischief should have gone a little 
further and stated why it% so* It is because women 
are nmm kzy> They don’t know what it is to be quiet 
They are Semiramides, and* Cleopatras, and Joan of 
Axes, tyueea Elizabeths, and Calheuue the seconds, and 
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they riot in battle, and murder, and clamour, and despera¬ 
tion. If they can't agitate the universe and play at liall 
jvith hemispheres, they'll make mountains of waifare 
and*vexation out of domestic molehills, and biew social 
storms in household teacups. Forbid thorn to hold loith 
u|K)n the fieedom of nations and the wrongs of mankind, 
and they'll quarrel with Mrs. Jones about the shape 
of a mantle or the character of a small niaidseivant. 
To call them the weaker sex is a hideous mockery They 
are the stronger sex, the noisiei, the more persevering, 
the more self-assertive sex. They want fieedom of 
opinion, variety of occujiation, do they ? Let them have 
it. Let them be lawyers, doctors, preachers, teacheis, 
soldiers, legislators—anything they like; but let them 
be quiet—if they can." 

Mr. Audlcy pushed his hands thiough the thick 
luxuriance of his straight brown hair, and uplifted the 
dark mass in his despair. 

“ 1 hate women," he thought savagely. • “ They are 
bold, biazen, abominable creatures, invented fop the 
annoyance and destrurtiqji of their superiors. Look at 
this business of poor George’s ! It's all woman’s woik 
from* one end to the other. He marries a woman, and 
his father < asts him off, penniless and piofessiontess. He 
hears of the woman’s death, and he breaks his heart- 
his good, honest, manly heart, worth a million of the 
treacherous lumps cjf self-interest and meicenary cal¬ 
culation which beat in women’s breasts. He goes to a 
woman's house, and he is never seen alive again. And 
now I find myself driven into a corner by another woman, 
of whose existence 1 had never thought until this day. 
And—and tlicn," mused Mr. Audlcy, rather irreverently, 
“ there’s Alicia, too; a he's another nuisance. She'd 
like me to marry her, I know; and she’ll make me do it, 
I dare say, before she has done with me. But I’d much 
rather not; though she is i dear, bouncing, generous 
creature, bless her poor little heart! ” 

Robert paid his bill and rewarded the waiter liberally. 
The young barrister was very willing to distribute his 
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comfortable little income amongst the people who served 
him, for he carried his indifference to all things in the 
universe, even to the matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Perhaps he was rather exceptional in this, as * 
you may frequently find that the philosopher who <nlls 
life an empty delusion will be pretty sharp m the invest¬ 
ment of his moneys; and will recognize the tangible 
nature of India Bonds, Spanish Certificates, and Egyptian 
Script, as contrasted with the painful uncertainty of an 
Ego or a non-Ego in metaphysics. 

The snug rooms in Fig-tree Court seemed dreary in 
their orderly quiet to Robcit Audley upon this particular 
evening. He had no inclination for his French novels, 
though there was a packet of uncut romances, comic and 
sentimental, ordered a month before, waiting his pleasure 
u]ion one of the tables. He took his favourite meer¬ 
schaum and dropped into his favourite chair with a sigh. 

“ It's comfortable, but it seems abominably lonely 
to-night. If poor George were sitting opposite to me, 
or—or ever? George's sistei --she’s very like him— 
existdhee might be a lit tie more endurable. But when a 
fellow has lived by himself for eight or ten years he begins 
to be bad company.” 

He burst out laughing presently, as he finished Tiis 
first pipe. 

“ The idea of my thinking of George’s sister,” he 
thought; “ what a preposteious idiot I am I ” 

The next day’s post brought hup a letter in a firm 
but feminine hand, which was strange to him. He found 
the little packet lying on his breakfast-table, beside the 
warm French roll wrapped in a napkin by Mrs. Maloney's 
careful but rather dirty hands. He contemplated the 
envelope for some minutes before opening it—not in any 
wonder as to his correspondent, for the letter bore the post¬ 
mark of Grange Heath, and he knew that there was only 
one person who was HkeljL to write to him from that 
obscure village, but in that lazy dreaminess which was 
a part of his character. 

" From Clara Talboys/' he murmured slowly, as he 
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iookerl critically at the clearly-shaped letters of his name 
and address. “ Yes, from Clara Talbovs, most decidedly; 
I recognize a feminine resemblance to poor Gcoip’s 
hand; neater than his, and more decided than his, but 
very like, very like.” 

He turned the letter over and examined the seal, which 
bore his friend's familiar crest. 


11 1 wonder what she says to me ! ” he thought. “ It's 
a long letter, I dare say; she's the kind of woman who 
would write a long letter—a lector that will urge me on, 
drive me forward, wrench me out of myself, I've no doubt. 
But .that can't be helped—so here goes! ” 

He tore open the envelope with a "sigh of resignation. 
It contained nothing but George’s two letters, and a 
ifew words written on the flap:—“I send the letters; 
please preserve and return them.—C.T." 

The letter, written from Liverpool, told nothing of 
the writer's life, except hj$ sudden determination ol 
parting for a new world, to redeem the fortunes that liad 
been ruined in the old, The letter, written almost 


immediately after George's marriage, contained a full 
description of his wife—such a description as a man could 
only write within three weeks of a love-maten—a descrip¬ 
tion in which every feature was minutely catalogued, 
every grace of form or beauty of expression fondly dwelt 
upon, every charm of manner lovingly depicted. 

Robert Audley read the letter three times before he 
laid it down tit 


“If George coula have known for what purpose this 
description would serve when he wrote it/' thought the 
young barrister, “ surely his hand would have fallen 
paralyzed by his side, powerless to shape one syllable 
of these tender words.” 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


RETROGRADE INVESTIGATION. 

The dreary London January dragged its dull length 
blowly oul. The last slender records of Christinas time 
were swept away, and Robert Audley still lingered in* 
town—still spent his lonely evenings in his quiet sitting- 
room in Fig-tiee Court—still wandered listlessly in the 
Temple Gardens on sunny roomings, absently listening 
to the children’s babble, idly watching their play. He 
had iftany friends among the inhabitants of the quaint 
old buildings round him ; he h*id other friends far away 
in pleasant country places, whose spare bedrooms were 
always at Bob's serivce, whose cheerful firesides had 
snugly luxurious chairs specially allotted to him, 

But he seemed to have lost all taste for companionship, 
all sympathy with the pleasures and occupations of his 
class, since the disappearance of George Tafboys. Jovial 
young barristers indulged in facetious observations upon 
Mr. Audley’s pale face and moody manner. They sug¬ 
gested the probability of some unhappy attachment, 
some feminine ill-usage, as the secret cause of the change. 
They told him to be of good cheer, and invited him to 
supper-parties, at which “ lovely woman with all her 
faqlts, God bless her 1 ” was drunk by gentlemen who 
shed tears as they proposed the toast, and were maudlin 
and unhappy in their cups towards the close of the 
entertainment. Robert had.no inclination for the wine- 
bibbing and the punch-making. The one idea of his 
life haa become m master. He was the bondta slave 

* 
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of one gloomy thought, one horrible presentiment. A 
da]k cloud was brooding over his uncle’s house; and 
it was Ins hand which was to give the signal for the 
n falling of the thunderbolt that was to ruin that noble 
life. 

44 If she would only take warning and ran away/* 
he said to himself sometimes. 44 Heaven knows I have 
given hex a fair (hance. Why doesn’t she take it, and 
i nn away ? n 

He heai d sometimes from Sir Michael, sometimes from 
Alicia. The young lady’s letter rarely contained more 
ihina few curt lines, informing him that her papa was 
well, and that Lady Audley was in very high spirits, 
amusing herself in her usual frivolous manner, and with 
4 her usual disregard for other people 

A letter from Mr. Marchmont, the Southampton school¬ 
master, informed Robert that little Georgey was going 
on very well, but that he was behindhand in his education, 
and had not yet passed the intellectual Rubicon of words 
of two syllables. Captain Maldon had called to Tee his 
grandson, but that privilege had been withheld from him, 
in accoidance with Mi. Dudley’s instructions. The old 
man had furthermore sent a parcel of pastry and sweet¬ 
meats to the little boy, which had also been rejected on 
the ground of indigestible and bilious tendencies in the 
edibles* 

Towards the close of February, Robert received a 
letter from his cousin Alicia, which hurried him one step 
farther forward towards his destiny, by causing him to 
return fo the house from which he had been in a mannei 
exiled at the instigation of bis uncle’s wife. 

u Papa is very ill/' Alicia wrote; 44 not dangerously 
ill, thank God l but confined to his room by an attack 
of low fever which has succeeded a violent cold, Come 
and see him, Robert, if you have any regard for your 
nearest relations. ^ He has spoken about you several tunes, 
and I know he wi}l be glad to have you with him. Come 
at once, but say nothing about this letter,—From your 
afiectionate cousin, Alicia/* 
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A sick and deadly tciror chilled Robert Audky’s heart 
as he read this letter—a vague yet hideous fear, which 
he dared not shape into any definite form. , 

“ Have 1 done right ? ” he thought, in the first agwnv 
of this new horror-—■“ have I done right to tamper with 
justice ; and to keep the secret of my doubts, in the 
hope that I was shielding those I love from sorrow and 
disgrace ? What shall i do if I find him ill ; very ill; 
dying perhaps; dying upon her breast ? What shall 
Ido?” 

One course was clear before him; and the fiibt step 
of that course was a*rapid journey to Audley Couit. Tie 
packed his portmanteau; jumped .into a cab; and 
reached the railway station within an hour of his receipt 
of Alicia's letter, which had come by the afternoon * 
post, ^ I 

The dim village lights flickered faintly through the 
growing dusk when Robert reached Audley, He left 
his portmanteau with the station-master, and walked 
at a leisurely pace through the quiet lanes that led away 
to the still loneliness of the Court. The over-arching 
trees stretched their leafless branches above liis head, 
bare and weird in the dusky light. A low moaning wind 
swept across the flat meadow land, and tossed those 
rugged branches to and fro against the,dark gray sky. 
They looked like the ghostly arms of shrunken and 
withered giants beckoning Robert to his uncle's house. 
They looked like threatening phantoms in the chill 
winter twilight, gesticulating to him to hasten upon his 
journey. The long avenue, so bright and pleasant when 
the perfumed limes scattered their light bloom upon the 
pathway, and the dog-rose leaves floated on the summer 
air, was terribly bleak and desolate in the cheerless 
interregnum that divided the homely joys of Christmas 
from the pale blush of coming spring—a dead pause in 
the year, in which Nature seems to lie in a tranced sleep, 
awaiting the mystic signal for the budding of the tree 
and the bursting of the flower. 

A mournful presentiment crept into Robert Audley’s 
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heart as he drew nearer to his uncle’s house. Every 
changing outline in the landscape was familiar to him; 
„ every bend of the trees; every caprice of the untram¬ 
melled branches; every undulation in the bare hawthorn 
hedge, broken by dwarf horse-chestnuts, stunted willows, 
blackberry and hazel bushes. 

Sir Michael had been a second father to the young 
man, a generous and noble friend, a grave and earnest 
adviser; and perhaps die strongest sentiment of Robert’s 
heart was his love for the gray-bearded baronet. But 
the grateful affection was so much a part of himself 
that it seldom found an outlet in words ; and a stranger 
would never have fathomed the strength of feeling which 
lay, a deep and powerful current, beneath the stagnant 
surface of the barrister’s character. 

“ What would become of this place if my uncle were 
to die ? " he thought, as he drew nearer to the ivied 
archway, and the still waterpools, coldly gray in the 
twilight. “ Would other people live in the old house, 
and sit under the low oak ceilings in the homely familiar 
rooms ? ” «> 

That wonderful faculty of association, $0 interwoven 
with the inmost fibres of even the hardest nature, filled 
the young man’s breast with a prophetic pain as he 
remembered that, however long or late, the day must come 
on which the oaken shutters would be closed for a while, 
and the sunshine shut out of the house he loved It was 
painful to him even to remember this, as it must always 
fie painful to think of the narrow lease which the greatest 
upon this earth can apver hold of lt$ grandeurs. Is it 
so wonderful that some wayfarers drop asleep under the 
hedged scarcely caring to toil onward on a journey that 
leads to no abiding habitation f Is it wonderful that 
there have been quietlsts in the world ever since Christ’s 
religion was first preached upon earth f Is it strange 
that there is patient endurance and tranquil resignation, 
calm expectation of that which is to come on the farther 
shore of the dark-flowing river ? Is it not rather to be 
wondesed that anybody should ever care to be great 
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for greatness" sake; for any otber reason than pure 
conscientiousness—the simple fidelity of the servant 
who fears to lay his talent by in a napkin, knowing that 
indifference is near akin to dishonesty ? If Robert • 
Audley had lived in the time of Thomas k Kempis? he 
would very likely have built himself a narrow hermitage 
amid some forest loneliness, and spent his life in tranquil 
imitation of the reputed author of “ The Imitation. 1 * As 
it was. Fig-tree Court was a pleasant hermitage in its 
way, and for breviaries and Books of Hours, it is sad 
to say the young barrister substituted Paul de Kock and 
Dumas fils. But his sins were <$f so simply negative 
an order, that it wbuld have been very easy for him to 
have abandoned them for negative virtues. 

Only one solitary light was visible in the long irregular 
range of windows facing the archway, as Robert passed 
under the gloomy shade of the rustling ivy, restless 
in the chill moaning of the wind. He recognized that 
lighted window as the large oriel in his uncle*s room. 
Wheij last l!e had looked at the old house it had been 
gay with visitors, every window* glittering like a low 
star in the dusk; now, dark and silent, it faced the winter’s 
night like some dismal baronial habitation, deep in a 
woodland solitude. * 


The man who opened the door for the unexpected 
visitor brightened as he recognized his master’s nephew. 

“ Sir Michael wjll be cheered up a bit, sir, by the sight 
of you,” he said, as he ushered Robert Audley into the 
firelit library, which seemed desolate by reason of the 
baronet’s easy-chair standing empty on the broad hearth¬ 
rug. “ Shall 1 bring, you some dinner here, sir, before 

S m go upstairs ? ** the servant asked. " My lady and 
iss Audley have dined early during mv master’s illness, 
but I can bring you anything yon would please to take, 
sir.** 


“ HI take nothing until 1 have seen my uncle,** Robert 
answered, hurriedly; “ that is to say, if I can see him at 
once. He is not too ill to receive me; I suppose ? ” he 
added, anxiously. 
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“ Oh no, sir—not too HI; only a little low, sir. This 
way, if you please/* 

He conducted Robert up the short flight of shallow 
oaken stairs to the octagon chamber in which George 
TaJboys had sat five months before, staring absently 
at my lady's portrait The picture was finished now, 
and hung in the post of honour opposite the window, 
amidst Claudes, Poussins, and Wouvermans, whose less 
brilliant hues were killed by the vivid colouring of the 
modern artist. The bright face looked out of that 
tangled glitter of golden hair, in which the pre-Raphaei- 
ites delight, with a piocking smile. Robert paused for 
a moment to glance at the well-remembered picture. 
Two or three moments afterwards he had passed through 
my lady's boudoir and dressing-room, and was standing 
upon the threshold of Sir Michael's room. The baronet 
lay in a quiet sleep, his arm lying outside the bed, and 
his strong hand clasped in his young wife's delicate 
fingers. Alicia sat in a low chair beside the broad open 
hearth, on which huge logs burned fiercely "in the frosty 
atmosphere. The interior of this luxurioas bedchamber 
might have made a striking picture for an artist's pencil. 
The massive furniture, dark and sombre, yet broken up 
and relieved here and there by masses of glowing colour; 
the elegance of every detafi, in which wealth was sub¬ 
servient to'purity of taste; and last, but greatest in 
importance, the graceful figures of the two women and 
fhe noble form of the old man, would have formed a 
worthy study for any painter. t t 

Lucy Audley, with her disordered hair in a pale haze 
of yellow gold about her thoughtful face, the flowing 
lines of her white cashmere dressing-gown falling in 
straight folds to her feet, and clasped at the waist by a 
cestus of agate and gold, might have served as a model 
for a mediaeval saint ; and what saintly martyr of the 
Middle Ages could have borne a holier aspect than the 
man whose gray beard lay upon the dark silken coverlet 
of the stately bed ? 

Robert paused upon the threshold, fearful of awaking 
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his uncle. The two ladies had heriid his step, cautious 
though he had been, and lifted tlieir heads to look at him. 
My lady's face, quietly watching the sick man, had worn 
an anxious earnestness which made it only more bea utiful;« 
but the same face, recognizing Robert Audley, fatled 
from its delicate brightness, and looked scared and wan 
in the lamplight. 

“ Mr. Audley ! " she cried, in a faint tremulous voice. 

“ Hush! " whispered Alicia, with a warning gesture ; 

“ you will wake papa.—How good of you to come, 
Robert!” she added, in the same whispered tones, beckon¬ 
ing to her cousin to take an armchair near the bed. 

The young man sfeated himself in the indicated seat at 
the bottom of the bed, and opposite to my lady, who sat 
close beside the pillows. He looked long and earnestly 
at the face of the sleeper; still longer, still more earnestly 
at the face of Lady Audley, which was slowly recovering 
its natural hues. 

“ He has not been very ill, has he ? " Robert asked, in 
the same ke£ as that in which Alicia had spoken. 

My lady answered the question. 

“ Oh no, not dangerously ill/ she said, without taking 
her eyes from her husband’s face; “ but still we have 
been anxious, very, very anxious." 

Robert never relaxed his scrutiny of that pale face. 

“ She shall look at me," he thought; “ I will make her 
meet my eyes, and I will read her as fhave read her before. 
She shall know how useless her artifices are with me." 

He paused for a few minutes before he spoke again. 
The regular breathing of the sleeper, the ticking of a gold 
hunting-watch suspended at the head of the bed, and the 
crackling of the burning logs, were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. 

“ I have no doubt you have been anxious, Lady 
Audley!" Robert said, after a pause, fixing my lady’s 
eyes as they wandered furtively to his face. " There is 
no one to whom my uncle’s life can be of more value than 
to you. Your happiness, your prosperity, your safety, 
depend alike lipon his existence. 
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The whisper in which he uttered these words was too 
low to reach the other side of the room where Alicia sat. 

Lucy Audley’s eyes met those of the speaker with some 
gleam of triumph in their light 

I know that/' she said. “ Those who strike me must 
strike through him." 

She pointed to the sleeper as she spoke, still looking at 
Robert Audley. She defied him with her blue eyes, tlieii 
brightness intensified by the trjumph in her glance. She 
defied him with her quiet smile—a smile of fatal beauty, 
full of lurking significance and mysterious meaning—the 
smile which the artist had exaggerated in his portrait of 
Sir Michael's wife. 

Robert turned atyay from the lovely face, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand; putting a barrier between my 
lady and himself—a screen which baffled her penetration 
and provoked her curiosity. Was he still watching her, 
or was he thinking ? and of what was he thinking ? 

Robert Audley had been seated at the^ bedside for 
upwards of an hour before his uncle woke. The baronet 
was pleased to see his nephew. 

" It was very good of ybu to come to me, Sob," he said. 
" 1 have been thinking of you a good deal since I've been 
ill. Ypu and Lucy must be good friends, you know. 
Bob ; and you must learn to think of her as your aunt, 
sir; though she is *young and beautiful I and—and 
and—you understand, eh ? M , t _ 

Robert grasped his uncle's handout he looked down 
gravely as he answered,— , 

** I do understand you, sir/ 1 he said, quietly; f and 
I give you my word of honour that I am steeled against 
my lady's fascinations. She knows that as well as X do.' 

Lucy Audley made a little grimace with her pretty 
lips, 

M Bah, you silly Robert I ° she exclaimed ; “ you take 
everything au strieux. If I thought you were rather too 
young for a nephew, it was only in my fear of other 
le's foolish gossip, not from any 11 



She hesitated for a moment, ana was spared the task 
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of concluding her sentence by the timely intervention of 
Mr. Dawson, her late employer, who entered the room 
upon his evening visit while she was shaking. 

He ielt the patient’s pulse; asked two or tlpree* 
questions; pronounced the baronet to be steadily 
improving; exchanged a few commonplace remarks 
with Alicia and Lady Audley; and prepared to leave 
the room. Robert rose and accompanied him to the 
door. • 

“ I will light you to the staircase/’ he said, taking a 
candle from one of the tables and lighting it at the lamp. 

“ No, no, Mr. Aqdley, pray do not trouble yourself/’ 
expostulated the surgeon; " I know^ my way very well 
indeed/* 

Robert insisted; and the two men left the room 
together. As they entered the octagon antechamber, 
the barrister paused and shut the door behind him. 

44 Will you see that the other door is closed, Mr. 
Dawson ? ” Jie said, pointing to that which opened upon 
the staircase. 44 I wish to have a few moments* private 
conversation with you/* 

44 With much pleasure/* replied the surgeon, complying 
with Robert’s request; “ but if you are at all alarmed 
about your uncle, Mr. Audley, I can set your mind at 
rest. There is no occasion for the least uneasiness. 
Had his illness been at all serious, I should have tele¬ 
graphed immediately for the family physician/* 

am Sure thatif^ou would have done your duty, 
sir/* answered Robert gravely. “ But X am not going 
to speak of my unde. I wish to ask you two or three 
questions about another person/* 

“ Indeed 1 ** 

44 The person who once lived in your family as Miss 
Lucy Graham ; the person who is now Lady Audley/* 

Mr. Dawson looked up with an expression of surprise 
upon his quiet face. * 

44 Pardon me, Mr. Audley/* he answered; 44 yotf can 
scarcely expect me to answer any questions about your 
uncle’s wife without Sir Michael’s express permission, 
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I can understand no motive which can prompt you to 
ask such questions—no worthy mo five, at least.” He 
. looked severely at the young man, as much as to say, 
" You have been falling in love with your uncle's pretty 
wife, sir, and you want to make me a go-between in 
some treacherous flirtation ; but it won’t do, sir, it 
won’t do.” . 

” I always respected the lady as Miss Graham, sir,” 
he said, “ and I esteem her doubly as Lady Audlcy— 
not on account of her altered position, but because she 
is the wife of one of the noblest men in Christendom,” 

“ You cannot respect my uncle or my uncle’s honour 
more sincerely than I do, answered Robert. ” I have 
no unworthy motive for the questions I am about to ask ; 
and you must answer them.” 

“ Must / ” echoed Mr, Dawson indignantly. 

“ Yes; you are my uncle’s friend. It was at your 
house he met the woman who is now his wife. She 
called herself an orphan, I believe, and enlisted his pity 
as well as his admiration in her behalf. She tofll him 
that she stood alone in the world, did she not ?— 
without friends or relatives. That was all* I could ever 
Jcam of her antecedents.” 

“ What reason have you to wish to know more ? ” 
asked the surgeon. 

“A very terrible reason,” answered Robert Audley. 
“ For some months past I have struggled with doubts 
and suspicions which have embitfered my life. They 
have grown stronger every day; and they will not be 
set at rest by the commonplace sophistries and the 
shallow arguments with which men try to deceive them¬ 
selves, rather than believe that which of all things upon 
earth they most fear to believe. I do not think that 
the woman who bears my uncle’s name is worthy to be 
his, wife. I may wrong her. Heaven grant that it is 
so l ^ But if I do, the fatal chain of circumstantial 
evidence never yet linked, itself so closely about an 
\innocent person. I wish to set my doubts at rest, or— 
pr to confirm mv few, Th n rc is but one manner in 
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which I can do this. I must trace the liie of my uncle’s 
wife backwards, minutely and carefully, from this night 
to a period of six years ago. Tills is the twenty-fourth, 
of February, fifty-nine. I want to know every reeord 
of her life between to-night and the February of the 
year fifty-three.” 

“ And your motive is a worthy one ? ” • 

‘‘Yes: I wish to clear her from a veiy dreadful 
suspicion.’' * 

“ Which exists only in your mind ? ” 

“ And in the mind of one other person.” 

“ May I ask who that person is ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Dawson,” answered Robert, decisively; 
“ I cannot reveal anything more than what 1 have 
already told you. I am a very irresolute, vacillating 
man in most things. In this matter I. am compelled 
to be decided. I repeat once more that I must know 
the history of Lucy Graham's life. If you refuse to 
help me to the small extent in your power, I will find 
other? who will help me. Painful as it would be to me, 

I will ask my uncle for the information which you would 
withhold rather than be baffled in the first step of my 
investigation.” 

Mr. Dawson was silent for some minutes. 


“ I cannot express how much you have astonished 
and alarmed me, Mr. Audley,” he said. “ 1 can tell 
you so little about Lady Audley's antecedents, that it 
wduld be mere obstinacy to withhold the small amount 
of information 1 possess. I have always considered 
your uncle's wife one of the most amiable of women. 


I cannot bring myself to think her otherwise. It would 
be an uprooting of one of the strongest convictions of 
my life were I compelled to think ill of her. You wish 
to follow her life backwards from the present hour to 
the year fifty-three ? ” 

* I do.” 

” She was married to your uncle last June twelve- 
months, in the midsummer of fifty-seven. She had 
lived in my house a little more than thii teen months*. 
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She became a member of my household upon the four¬ 
teenth of May, m the year fifty-six/' 

“ And she came to you— 

“From a school at Brompton—a school kept by a 
lady of the name of Vincent It was Mrs. Vincent’s 
strong recommendation that induced me to receive 
Miss Graham into my family without any more especial 
knowledge of her antecedents/' 

“ Did you see this Mrs. Vincent ? ” 

did not. I advertised for a govepesfi, and Miss 
Graham answered my advertisement. In her letter 
she referred me to Mrs. Vincent, the proprietress of a 
school in which she, was then residing as junior teacher. 
My time is always so fully occupied that I was glad to 
escape the necessity of a day's loss of time in going 
from Audley to London to inquire about the young 
lady’s qualifications. I looked for Mrs. Vincent's name 
in the Directory, found it, concluded that she was a 
responsible person, and wrote to her. H$r reply was 
perfectly satisfactory:—Miss Lucy Graham « was 
assiduous and conscientious, as well as fully qualified 
for the situation I offered, I accepted this reference, 
and I had no cause io regret what may have been an 
indiscretion. And, now Mr, Audley, I have told you 
all that I have the power to tell." 

“ Will you be so kind as to give me the address of this 
Mrs, Vincent ? ” asked Robert, taking out his pocketbook. 

“Certainly, She was then living at No. 9 Crescent 
Villas, Brompton." 

"Ah! to be sure/' muttered Mr. Audley, a recollec¬ 
tion of last September dashing suddenly back upon him 
as the surgeon spoke, “Crescent Villas—-ves, I have 
heard the address before, from Lady Audley herself. 
This Mrs. Vincent telegraphed to my uncle's wife early 
in last September. She was ill—dying, I believe—and 
sent for my lady, but had removed from her old house, 
and was not to be found," , 1 

“ Indeed I I never heard Lady Audley mention the 
circumstance." 
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“ Perhaps not. It occurred while I was down heie. 
Thank you, Mr. Dawson, for the information which you 
have f o kindly and honestly given me. It takes me 
back two and a half years in the history of my lady’s* 
life ; but I have still a blank n{ three years to fill* up 
befoie T can exonerate her from my terrible suspicion. 
Good-evening ! ” 

Robert shook^hands with the surgeon and returned to 
his uncle’s room. He had been away about a quarter 
o£ an hour. Sir Michael had fallen asleep once m^re, 
and my lady’s Moving hands had lowered the heavy cui- 
tedns and shaded the lamp by the bedside. Alicia and 
her father’s wife Were taking tea in Lady Audley’s 
boudoir, the room next to the antechamber in which 
Robert and Mr. Dawson had been seated. 


Lucy Audley looked up from her occupation amongst 
the fragile china cups, and watched -Robert rather 
anxiously as he walked softly to his uncle's room and 
back again to the boudoir. She looked very pretty and 
inno^nt, seated behind the graceful group of delicate 
opal china artel glittering silver. Surely a pretty woman 
never looks prettier than ^hei! making tea. The most 
feminine anu most domestic of all occupations imparts 
a magic,harmony to her every movement, a witchery 
to her every glance. The floating mists from the boil¬ 
ing liquid in which she infuses the scathing herbs, whose 
secrets are known to her alone* envelop her in a cloud 
of, scented vapour, through which she seems a social 
fairy, weaving potent spells with Gunpowder and Bohea. 
At the tea-tame she reigns omnipotent, Unapproach¬ 
able. What do men know of the mysterious beverage ? 
Read how poor Hazlitt made his tea, and shudder at 
the dreadful barbarism. How clumsily the wretched 
creatures attempt to assist the witch president of the 
lea-fray; how hopelessly they hold the kettle, how con¬ 
tinually they imperil the frail cups and saucers, or the 
taper hands of the priestess 1 To do away with the tea- 
table fs to rob woman of her legitimate empire. To send 
a couple of hulking men about amongst your visitors, 
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distributing a mixture made in the housekeeper’s room, 
is to xeduce the most social and friendly of ceremonies 
to a formal giving out of rations. Better Ihe pretty 
'influence of the teacups and saucers gracefully wielded 
m ‘a woman’s hand than all the inappropriate power 
snatched at the point of the pen from the unwilling 
stonier sex. Imagine all the women of England ele¬ 
vated to the high level of masculine intellectuality, supe¬ 
rior to crinoline, superior to pearl powder and Mrs. Rachel 
Levison, above taking the pains to lie pretty, above 
making themselves agreeable, alxove tea-tables and that 
cruelly scandalous and rather satirical gossip which even 
strong men delight in, and what a drehry, utilitarian, ugly 
life the sterner sex inust lead. 

My lady was bv no means strong-minded. The starry 
diarnond upon her busy white fingers flashed hither and 
thither amongst the tea-things, and she bent her pretty 
head over the marvellous Indian tea-caddy of sandal¬ 
wood and silver with as much earnestness as if life held 
no higher purpose than the infusion of Bohdh. r 

" You'll take a cup of tea with us, Mr. Audlcy ? ” 
she asked, pausing with the teapot in her hand to look 
u]> at Robert, who was standing near the door. 

“If you pleased' 

“ But you have not dined, perhaps ? Shall I ring 
and tell them to. bring you something a little more 
substantial than biscuits and transparent bread-and- 
butter ? ” 

“ No, thank you, Lady Audley. I took some luncheon 
before I left town. I'll trouble you for nothing but a 
cup of tea." 

He seated himself at the little table and looked across 
it at his cousin Alicia, who sat with a book in her lap, 
and Jmd the air of being very much absorbed in its 
pages! The bright brunette complexion had lost its 
glowing crimson, and the animation of the young lady's 
manner was suppressed—on account of her father's ill¬ 
ness, no doubt, Robert thought* 

“Alicia* my dear/' the barrister said, after a very 
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leisurely contemplation oi his cousin, 11 you’ie not look- 
mg well.’' 

Miss Audley shrugged her shoulders, bill did not con¬ 
descend to lift her eyes fioin her book, 

" Perhaps not," she answered contemptuously. “ What 
does it matter ? I am trying to become a philosopher 
of your school, Robert Audley What does it matter ■> 
Who cares whether 1 am well or ill ? ” 

“ What a spitfire she is! ” thought the bai rister. He 
always knew his cousin was angiy with him when she 
addressed him as '* Robert Audley." 

“ You needn’t pitch into a fellow because he asks you 
a civil question, Alicia,” he said reproachfully “ As to 
nobody caring about your health, that’s immense. / 
care.” Miss Audley looked up with a bright sunk 
“ Sir Harry Towers cares." Miss Audley returned to 
her book with a frown. 

” What are you reading there, Alicia ? "‘Robert asked 
after a pau$e, dining which he had sat thoughtfully 
stirring his tea. 

“ * Changes and Chances.’ " 

“ A novel*? " 

<f Yes.” 

“ Who is it by ? " 

“The author of ‘Follies and Faults,’” answeied 
Alicia, still pursuing her study oi the romance upon 
her lap. 

Is it interesting ? " 

Miss Audley pursed up her lips and shrugged Inn 
shoulders. 

“ Not particularly,” she said. 

“ Then I tliink you might have better manners than 
to read it while your first cousin is sitting opposite 
you,” observed Mr. Audley, with sbme gravity, ‘^espe¬ 
cially as he has only come to pay you a flying visit, and 
will be off to-morrow morning.” 

" To-morrow morning I ” exclaimed my lady, looking 
up suddenly. * 

Though the look of joy upon Lady Audley’s face was 
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as brief as a fi^h of lighlning in a summer's sky, it was 
not unperceiverl by Robert. 

“ Yes," he said. “ I shall be obliged to lun up to 
' Loijdon to-morrow on business, but J shall return tUe 
next day, if you will allow me, Lady Audley, and stay 
here till my uncle recovers." 

" But you arc not seriously alarmed about him, are 
you ? " asked’ my lady anxiously. “ You do not tlimk 
him very ill*? ” * 

“ No," answered Robert. “ Thank Heaven ! I think 
there is not the slightest cause for apprehension." 

My lady sat silent for a few moments, looking at the 
empty teacups witji a prettily thoughtful face—a face 
grave with the innocent seriousness of a musing child 
“ But you were closeted such a long time with Mr. 
Dawson just now," she said, after this brief pause; " I 
was quite alarmed at the length of your conversation. 
Were you talking of Sir Michael all the time ? ” 

“ No/ not all the time," * 

My lady looked down at the teacups once more. » 

“ Why, what could yqu find to say to Mr. Dawson, 
or he to say to you ? " she asked, after another pause. 
“ You are almost strangers to each other." 

“ Suppose Mr. Dawson wished to consult me about 
some law business." 

“ Was it that ? " cried Lady Audley eagerly. 

“ It would be rather unprofessional to tell you it it 
were so, my lady," answered Robert gravely. 

My lady bit her lip* and relapsed into silence, Alicia 
threw down her book, and watched her cousin’s preoccu¬ 
pied face. He talked to her now and then for a few 
minutes, but it evidently cost him an effort to arouse 
himself from his reverie. 

** tJpon my word, Robert Audley, you are a very 
agreeable companion," exclaimed Alicia at length, her 
rather limited stock of patience quite exhausted by two 
or three of these abortive attempts at conversation. 
" Perhaps the next time you come to the Court you 
will be good enough to bring your mind with you. By 
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your present inanimate appearance I should imagine 
that you had left your intellect, such as it is, some’* 
where in the Temple. You were never one of the 
liveliest of people* but latterly you have really grown 
almost unendurable. I suppose you are in love, Mr. 
Audley, and are thinking of the honoured object of 
your affections.” 

He was thinking of Clara Talboy’s uplifted face, sub¬ 
lime in its unutterable grief; of her impassioned words, 
still ringing in his ears as clearly as when they were 
first spoken. Again he saw her looking at him with her 
bright brown eyes.. Again he heard that solemn ques¬ 
tion, “ Shall you or I find my brother's murderer ? ” 
And he was m Essex, in the little Village from which 
he firmly believed George Talboys had never departed. 
He was on the spot where all record of his friend’s life 
ended as suddenly as a story ends when the reader 
shuts the book. And could he withdAw'now from the 
investigation in which he found himself involved ? 
Could he stop now ? For any consideration ? No, a 
thousand times no I Not witty the image of that grief- 
stricken facev imprinted on his mind, not with the accents 
ol that earnest appeal ringing in his ear. 



CHAPTER .XXVII. 


SO FAR AND NO FARTHER. 

Robert left Audley the next morning by an early train, 
and reached Shoreditch a little after nine o’clock. He 
did not return to his chambers, but called a cab and 
drove straight to Crescent Villas, West Brompton. He 
knew that he should fail in finding the lady he went to 
seek at this address, as his uncle had failed a few months 
before, but he thought it possible to obtaip some clue 
to the schoolmistress's new residence* in spite of Sir 
Michael's ill success. 

“ Mrs. Vincent was in a dying state, according to the 
telegraphic message," Robert thought. " If I do find 
her, I shall at least succeed in discovering whether that 
message was genuine." 

He found Crescent Villas after some difficulty. The 
houses were large, but they lay half embedded amongst 
the chaos of brick and mortar rising around them. New 
terraces, new streets* new squares led away into hope* 
less masses of stone and piaster on every side. The roads 
were sticky with damp clay, which clogged the wheels 
of the cab and buried the fetlocks of the horse* The 
desolation of desolation—that awful aspect of incom¬ 
pleteness and discomfort which pervades a new and un* 
finished neighbourhood—had set its dismal seal upon 
the surrounding streets which had arisen about and 
intrenched Crescent Villas; and Robert wasted forty 
minutes by his own watch, and an hour and a quarter 
according to the cabman's reckoning* in driving up and 
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down uninhabited streets and terraces, trying to find 
the Villas, whose chimney-pots were frowning down upon 
him all the while, black and venerable, amid groves of 
virgin plaster, undimmed by time or smoke. 

Having at last succeeded in reaching his destination, 
Mr. Audley alighted from the cab, directed the driver 
to wait for him at a certain corner, and set out upon 
his voyage of discovery, 

"If I were a distinguished Q.C., I could,not do this 
sort of thing,” he thought. " My time would be worth 
a guinea or so a minute, and I should be retained* m 
the great case of Hoggs v, ( Boggs, going forward this 
very day before a* special jury in Westminster Hull. 
As it is, I can afford to be patient/' • 

He inquired for Mrs. Vincent at tbe number which 
Mr. Dawson had given him. The maid who opened the 
door had never heard that lady’s name ; but after going 
to inquire of her mistress, she returned .to tell Robert 
that Mrs, Vincent had lived there, but that she had left 
two <jnonth£ before the present occupants had entered 
the house. “ And missus has been here fifteen months/’ 
the girl addgd explanatorily. * 

"But you cannot tell me where Mrs. Vincent went 
on leaving here ? ” Robert asked despondingly, 

“ No, sir; missus says she believes the lady failed, 
and that she left sudden likf, and didn’t want her ad¬ 
dress to be known in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Audley felt himself at a standstill once more. If 
Mrs, Vincent had left the place in debt, she had no doubt 
scrupulously concealed her whereabouts. There was 
little hope, then, of learning her address from any of the 
tradespeople; and yet, on the other hand, it was just 
possible that some of her sharpest creditors might have 
made it their business to discover the defaulter’s retreat. 

He looked about him for the nearest shops, and found 
a baker’s, a stationer’s, and a fruiterer’s a few paces 
from the crescent — three empty-looking, pretentious 
shops, with plate-glass windows and a hopeless air of 
gentility. 
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He stopped at the emporium baker, who called him¬ 
self a pastiycook and confectioner, and exhibited some 
specimens of petrified sponge-cake in glass bottles, and 
some highly-glared tarts, covered yrith green gauze. 

41 She must have bought bread," Robert thought, as he 
deliberated before the baker's shop, “ and she is likely 
to have bought it at the handiest place. I’ll try the 
baker." 


The baker was standing behind his counter, disputing 
the items of a bill with a shabby-genteel young woman. 
H| did not trouble himself to attend to Robert Audiey 
till he had settled the dispute, but he looked up as he 
was receipting the bill, and asked the barrister what 
he pleased to want. 

" Can you tell me the address of a Mrs. Vincent, who 
lived at No, 9 Crescent Villas a year and a half ago ? ” 
Mr. Audiey inquired mildly. 

" No, I can’t," answered the baker, growing very red 
in the face and speaking in an unnecessarily loud voice; 
" and what’s more, I wish I could. That l£dy owps me 
upwards of eleven pound for bread, and it’s rather more 
than I can afford to lose.* If anybody can tell me where 
she lives, I shall be much obliged to ’em for*so doing.” 

Robert Audiey shrugged his shoulders, and wished the 
man good-morning. He felt that his discovery of the 
lady’s whereabouts would involve more tremble than he 
had expected. He might have looked for Mrs. Vincent’s 
name in fhe Post Office Directory, but tte thought it 
scarcely likely that a Jady who was on such uncomfort¬ 
able terms with her creditors would afford them so easy 
a means of ascertaining her residence. 

" If the baker can’t find her, how should / find her ? " 
he thought despairingly. "If a resolute, sanguine, 
active# and energetic creature, such as the baker, fail 
to discover Mrs, Vincent, how can a lymphatic wretch 
like me hope to succeed ? " 

Mr* Audiey abandoned himself to these gloomy reflec¬ 
tions as he walked slowly back towards the comer at 
which he had left the cab. About half-way between 
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the baker’s shop and this corner he was arrested by hear¬ 
ing a woman’s step dose at his side and a woman’s voice 
asking him to stop. He turned, and found himself face 
to tuce with the shabbily-dressed woman whom he had 
left settling her account with the baker. 

44 bh, what ? ” he asked vaguely. 44 Can I do any¬ 
thing for you, ma’am ? Does Mrs. Vincent owe you 
money too ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” the woman• answered, with a semi-genteel 
manner which corresponded with the shabby gentility of 
her dress; 44 Mrs. Vincent is in my debt. But it isn’t 
that, sir. I*—I want to know, please, what your busi¬ 
ness may be with her—because—because-—- 

44 Yim can give me her address if you choose, ma’am ? 
That’s what yon mean to say, isn’t it ? ” 

The woman hesitated a little, looking rather sus¬ 
piciously at Robert. 

44 You’re not connected with-—with the tally business, 
arc you, sir V’ she asked, after considering Mr. Audley’s 
personal appearance for a few moments. 

“ The what, ma’am ? ” cried the young barrister, stal¬ 
ing aghast air his questioner. 

44 I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” exclaimed the 
hi wpman, seeing that she had made some very awful 
ir. vttke. 44 1 thought you might have been, you know. 
^ as of the gentlemen who collect for the tally-shdps 
<it dress so very handsome, and I know Mrs. Vincent 
owes a good deal of money.” 

Robert Audley laid hishand upon the speaker’s arm. 

ft My dear madam,” he said, " 1 want to know noth¬ 
ing of Mrs. Vincent’s affairs. So far from being con¬ 
cerned in what you call the tally business, I have not the 
remotest idea of what you mean by that expression. 
You may mean a political conspiracy; you may mean 
some new species of taxes. Mrs. Vincent does not owe 
me any money, however badly she may stand with that 
awful looking baker. X never saw her In my life; but 
X wish to see her to-day for the single purpose of asking 
her sa few v&sy p ain questions aoou; a young *ady who 
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once resided in liei house. If you know where Mrs. 
Vincent lives, and will give me her address, you will 
be doing me a great favour.” 

took out his card-case and handed a card to the 
woman, who examined the slip oi pasteboard anxiously 
before she spoke again. 

“ I'm sure you look and speak like a gentleman, sir,” 
die said, after a brief pause, “ and I hope you will excuse 
me if I’ve seemed mistrustful like ; but poor Mrs. Vincent 
has had dreadful difficulties, and I'm the only person 
hereabout that she has trusted with her address. I'm 
a dressmaker, sir, and I’ve worked for her for upwards 
of six years; and though she doesn’t pay me regular, 
you know, sir, she gives me a little money on account 
now and then, and I get on as well as I can. I may 
tell you where she lives, then, sir ? You haven't de¬ 
ceived me, have you ? ” 

u On my honour, no.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the dressmaker, dropping her 
voice as if she thought the pavement beneath her feet, 
or the iron railings beforp the houses by her side, might 
have ears to hear her, “ it’s Acacia Cottage, Peckham 
Grove. I took a dress there yesterday for Mrs. Vincent.” 

“ Thank you,” said Robert, writing the address in his 
pocketbook. "I am very much obliged to you, and 
you may rely upon it Mrs. Vincent shall not suffer any 
inconvenience through me.” 

He lifted his hat, bowed to the little dressmaker, and 
went back to the cab. 

“ I have beaten the baker, at any rate,” he thought. 
“ Now for the second stage, travelling backwards, in 
my lady's life.” 

The drive from Brompton to the Peckham Road was 
a very long one, and between Crescent Villas and Acacia 
Cottage Robert Audley had ample leisure for reflection. 
He thought of his uncle, lying weak and ill in the oak 
room at Audley Court, He thought of the beautiful 
blue eyes watching Sir Michael's slumbers; the soft, 
white hands tending on his waking wants; the low. 
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musical voice soothing his loneliness, cheering and con¬ 
soling his declining years* What a pleasant picture it 
might have been had he been able to look upon it igno¬ 
rantly, seeing no more than others saw, looking no farther 4 
than a stranger could look! But with the black cloud 
which he saw, or fancied he saw, brooding over it, 
what an arch mockery, what a diabolical delusion, it 
seemed i 

Peckham Grove, pleasant enough in the summer-time, 
has rather a dismal aspect upon a dull February day, 
when the trees are bare and leafless, and the little gar¬ 
dens desolate. Acacia Cottage bore small token of the 
fitness of its nomenclature, and faced the road with its 
stuccoed wall, sheltered only by a 'couple of tall and 
attenuated poplars* But it announced that it was 
Acacia Cottage by means of a small brass plate upon 
one of the gateposts, which was sufficient indication 
for the sharp-sighted cabman, who dropped Mr. Audley 
upon the pavement before the little gate. 

Aaocia Cottage was much lower m the social scale 
than Crescent Villas, and thq small maidservant who 
came to the low wooden gate and parleyed with Mr. 
Audley was evidently well used to the encounter of 
relentless creditors across the same feeble barricade. 

Site murmured the familiar domestic fiction of uncer 
tainty regarding her mistress’s whereabouts, and told 
Robert that if he would please to state his name and 
business she would go and see if Mrs. Vincent was at 
home. 

Mr. Audley produced a card, and wrote in pencil under 
his own name, “ A connection of the late Miss Graham.” 

He directed the small servant to carry this card to 
her mistress, and quietly awaited the result. 

The servant returned in about five minutes with the 
key of the gate. Her mistress was at home, she told 
Robert as she admitted him, and would be happy to 
see the gentleman. 

The square parlour into’which Robert was ushered 
bore hi every scrap of ornament, in every article < tf 
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furniture, the unmistakable stamp ot that species of 
poverty which is most comfortless, because it is never 
stationary. The mechanic who furnishes his tiny silting- 
room with half a dozen cane chairs, a Pembroke table, a 
Dutch clock, a tiny looking-glass, a crockery shepherd 
and shepherdess, and a set of gaudily-japanned iron 
tea-trays, makes the most of his limited possessions, 
and generally contrives to get some degree of comfort 
out of them; but the lady*who loses the handsome 
furniture of the house she is compelled to abandon, and 
encamps in some smaller habitation with the shabby 
remainder—bought in by some merciful friend at the 
sale of her effects—carries with her an aspect of genteel 
desolation and tawdry misery not easily to be paralleled 
in wretchedness by any other phase which poverty can 
assume. 

The room which Robert Audley surveyed was fur¬ 
nished with the shabbier scraps snatched from the ruin 
that had overtaken the imprudent schoolmistress in* 
Crescent Villas, A cottage piano, a chiffonnier, si& sizes 
too large for the room apd dismally gorgeous with tar¬ 
nished gilt mouldings, and a slim-legged card-table, 
placed in the post of honour, formed the principal pieces 
of furniture. A threadbare patch of Brussels carpet 
covered^the centre of the room, and formed an oasis of 
roses and lilies amidst a desert of faded green drugget. 
Knitted curtains shaded the windows* in which hung 
wire baskets of horrible-looking plants of the cactus 
species, that grew downwards like some demented class 
of vegetation, whose prickly and spider-like members 
had a fancy for standing on their heads. 

The green-baize covered card-table was adorned with 
gaudily-bound annuals or books of beauty placed at 
right angles; but Robert Audlev did pot avail himself 
of these literary distractions. He seated himself upon 
one of the rickety chairs, and waited patiently for the 
advent of the schoolmistress, He could hear the hum 
of half a dozen voices in a room near him, and the jin** 
gHng harmonies of a set of variations to ** Deb 0>nte, M 
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performed upon a piano whose every wire was evidently 
in the last stage of attenuation. 

He had waited for about a quarter of an hour, when 
the door was opened, and a lady, very much dressed, 
and with the setting sunlight of faded beauty upon Vi 
face, enteied the room, 

“ Mr. Audley, I presume,” she said, motioning to 
Robert to leseat himself, and placing herself in an easy- 
chair opposite to him. “You will pardon me, I hope, 
foi detaining you so long ; my duties-” 

“It is I who should apologize for intruding upon 
you,” Robert answered politely ; “ but mv motive for 
calling upon you is*a very serious one, and must plead 
my excuse. You remembei the lady whose name I 
wiote upon my card ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ May I ask how much you know of that lady’s his¬ 
tory since her departure from your house ?” 

“ Very little; in point of fact, scarcely anything at 
all. JVliss Giaham, I believe, obtained a situation in the 
family of a surgeon lesideni in Essex. Indeed, it was 
I who recommended her to that gentleman. I have 
never heard from her since she left me.” 

“ But you have communicated with her ? ” Robert 
asked eagerly. 

“ No, indeed.” 

Mr. Audley was silent for a few moment^ the shadow 
of gloomy thoughts gathered darkly on his face, 

“May I ask if you sent a telegraphic dispatch to 
Miss Graham early in last September, stating that 
you were dangerously ill, and that you wished to see 
her ? ” 

Mrs, Vincent smiled at her visitor's question. 

“ I had no occasion to send such a message,” she said, 
“ I have never been seriously ill in my life. 

Robert Audley paused, before he asked any further 
questions, and scrawled a few pencilled words in his 
notebook. 

“ If I ask you a tew straightforward questions about 
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Miss Lucy Graham, madam*” he said, “ will you do me 
the favour to answer them without asking my motive 
for making such inquiries ? ” 

“ Most certainly,” replied Mrs. Vincent. “ I know 
notiiing to Miss Graham's disadvantage* and have no 
justification for making a mystery of the little I do 
know.” 

Then will you tell me at what date the young lady 
Qrst came to you ? ” 

Mrs. Vincent smiled, and shook her head. She had a 
pretty smile—the frank smile of a woman who has been 
admired, and who has too long felt the certainty of 
being able to please to be utterly 'subjugated by any 
worldly misfortune! 

“ It’s not the least use to ask me, Mr. Audley,” she 
said. " I'm the most careless creature in the world; 
I never .did and never could remember dates, though I 
do all iri my power to impress upon my girls how im¬ 
portant it is for their future welfare that they should 
know when William the Conqueror began fo reign and 
all that kind of tiling. But I haven't the remotest idea 
when Miss Graham came* to me, although I* know it was 
ages ago, for it was the very summer I had my peach- 
coloured silk. But we must consult Tonks; Tonks is 
sure to be right” 

Robert Audlcy wondered who or what Tonks could 
be—a diary, perhaps, or a memorandum book, some 
obscure rival of Letts. 

Mrs. Vincent rang the bell, which was answered by 
the maidservant who had admitted Robert. 

” Ask Miss Tonks to come to me,” she said; 4 * I want 
to see her particularly.” 

In less than five minutes Miss Tonks made her appear¬ 
ance. She was wintry and rather frost-bitten in aspect, 
and seemed to carry cold and nipping airs in the scanty 
folds of her sombre merino dress. She was of no age in 
particular, and looked as if she had never been younger, 
and would never grow older, but would remain for ever 
working backwards and forwards in her narrow groove* 
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like some self-feeding machine for the instruction of 
young ladies. 

u Tonks, my dear/* said Mrs. Vincent, without cere¬ 
mony, ” this gentleman is a relative of Miss Graham’s. 
Do you remember how long it is since she came to u£ at 
Crescent Villas ? ” 

” She came in August 1854,” answered Miss Tonks. 
" I think it was the eighteenth of August/ but I'm not 
quite sure that it wasn’t, the seventeenth. I know it 
was on a Tuesday.” 

“ Thank you, Tonks; you are a most invaluable 
darling,” exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, with her sweetest 
smile. It was, perhaps, because of the invaluable 
nature of Miss Tonks's services thaf she had received 
no remuneration whatever from her employei for the 
last three or four years. Mis Vincent might have 
hesitated to pay her from vtery contempt for the pitiful 
nature of the stipend as compared with the merits of 
the teacher. 

“ there 'anything else that Tonks or I can tell you, 
Mr. Audley ? ” asked the schoolmistress. ** Tonks has a 
far better memory than I have/’ 

" Can you tell me where Miss Graham came from when 
she entered your household ? ” Robert inquired. 

41 Not very precisely,” answered Mrs. Vincent. ” I 
have a vague notion that Miss Graham said something 
about coming from the seaside, but she didn’t say where, 
or if she did I have forgotten it.—Tonks, did Miss Graham 
tell you where she came from ? ” 

” Oh no l ” replied Miss Tonks, shaking her grim little 
head significantly. “ Miss Graham told me nothing; 
she vqps too clever for that. She knew how to keep her 
own secrets, in spite of her innocent ways and her curly 
hair,” Miss Tonks added spitefully. 

u You think she had secrets, then ? ” Robert asked, 
rather eagerly. 

" I know she had,” replied Miss Tonks, with frosty 
decision—” all manner of secrets. I wouldn’t have en¬ 
gaged such a person as junior teacher in a respectable 
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school, without so much as one word of recommenda¬ 
tion from any living creature.” 

** You had no reference, then, from Miss Graham ? ” 
asked Robert, addressing Mrs. Vincent. 

4 No,” the lady answered, with some little embarrass¬ 
ment ; “ I waived that. Miss Graham waived the ques¬ 
tion of salary, so I could not do less than waive the 
question of reference. She had quarrelled with her 
papa, she told me, and she wanted to find a home away 
from all the people she had ever known. She wished to 
keep herself quite separate from these people. She had 
endured so much, she said, young as she was, and she 
wanted to escape from her troubles/ How could I press 
her for a reference‘under these circumstances—especially 
when I saw that she was a perfect lady ?—-You know 
that Lucy Graham was a perfect lady, Tonks, and it is 
very unkind of you to say* such cruel things about my 
taking her without a reference.” 

“When people make favourites they are apt to be 
deceived by them,” Miss Tonks answered, with ky 
sententiousness and with no very perceptible relevance 
to the point in discussiorf. 

“ I never made her a favourite, you jealous Tonks,” 
Mrs. Vincent answered reproachfully. “ I never said 
she was as useful as you, dear* Yqu know I never did.” 

“ Oh no 1 ” replied Miss Tonks, with a chilling accent, 
“you never said she was useful. She was omy orna¬ 
mental--a person to be shown off to visitors, and to 
play fantasias On the drawing-room pidno.” 

“ Then yon can give me no clue to Miss Graham’s 
previous history ? ” Robert asked, looking from the 
schoolmistress to her teacher. He saw very clearhr that 
Miss Tonks bore an envious grudge against Lucy Graham 
—a grudge which even the lapse of time had not healed. 

* ** If this woman knows anything to my lady’s detri¬ 
ment, she will tell it,” he thought. “ She will tell it 
only tod willingly.” 

But Miss Tonics appeared to know nothing whatever, 
except that Miss Graham had sometimes declared her- 
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self an ill-used creature, deceived by the baseness of 
mankind, and the victim of unmerited sufferings in the 
way of poverty and deprivation. Beyond this Miss 
Tonks could tell nothing; and although she made the 
most of what she did know, Robert very soon sounded 
the depth of her small stock of information. 

” 1 have only one more question to ask," he said at 
last. 44 It is tliis. Did Miss Graham leave any books or 
krw k-knar ha. or any kind 1 of property whatever, behind 
her when she left your establishment ? ” 

44 Not to my knowledge,” Mrs. Vincent replied. 

“ Yes,’* cried Miss Tonks sharply, u she did leave 
something. She left a box. it's upjtairs in my 100m. 
the got an old bonnet in it. Would you like to see 
the box ? ” she asked, addressing Robert, 

14 If you will be so good asito allow me,” he answered, 
44 I should very much like to see it.” 

“ 1*11 letch it down,” said Miss Tonks. 44 It*s not very 
big.” 1 

SI 1? ran out of the room before Mr. Audley had time 
to utter any polite remonstrance 
“ How pitiless these women are to each other,” he 
thought, while the teacher was absent. 44 This one knows 
intuitively that therp is some danger to her rival lurking 
beneath my questions. She sniffs the coming trouble to 
her fellow female creature, and rejoices in it* and would 
take any pains to help me* What a world it is, and how 
these women taka life out of our hand® I Helen Maid on, 
Lady Audley, Clara Talboys, and now Miss Tonks—all 
womankind from beginning to end.” 

Miss Tonks re-entered while the young barrister was 
meditating upon the infamy of her sex. She carried a 
dilapidated! paper-covered bonnet-box, jvhich she sub¬ 
mitted to Robert's inspection. 

Mr, Audley knelt down to examine the scraps of rail¬ 
way labels and addresses which were pasted here and 
there upon the box. It had been knocked about upon 
a great many different lines of railway* and had evidently 
travelled considerably. Many of the labels had been 
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torn off, bul fragments of some of them remained, and 
u^on one yellow scrap of paper Robert read the letters 

The box has been to Italy/' he thought. “ Ihose 
are the first four letters of the word Turin, and the 
label is a foieign one." 

The only direction which had not been cither defaced 
or torn away was the last, which bore the name of Miss 
Graham, passenger to London! Looking very closely at 
this label, Mr. Audley discovered that it had been pasted 
over another. 

“ Will you be so good as to let mb have a little water 
and a piece of sponge ? " he said. “ I want to get off 
this upper label. Believe me that I am justified in 
what I am doing." 

Miss Tonics ran out of the room, and returned im¬ 
mediately with a basin of water and a sponge. 

" Shall I take off the label ? " she asked. 

“ No/ thank you," Robert answered coldly, " I can 
do it very well myself." 

He damped the uppef label several times before he 
could loosen the edges of the paper; but‘after two or 
thiee careful attempts the moistened surface peeled off 
without injury to the underneath address. 

Miss Tonks could not contrive to read this address 
across Robert’s shoulder, though she exhibited con¬ 
siderable dexterity in her endeavours to accomplish that 
object. 

Mr. Audley repeated his operations upon the lower 
label, which he removed from the box and placed very 
carefully between two blank leaves of his pocket-book. 

“ I need intrude upon you no longer, ladies," he said, 
when he had done this. “I am extremely obliged to 
you for having afforded me all the information in your 
power. I wish you good-morning." 

Mrs. Vincent smiled and bowed, murmuring some com¬ 
placent conventionality about the delight she had felt in 
Mr. Audley’s Visit, Miss Tonks, more observant, stared 
at the white change which had come over the young man’s 
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face since he had removed the upper label from the 
box. 

Robert walked slowly away from Acacia Cottage 
“If that which I have found to-day is no e\jd<me ioi 
a jury/' he thought, “it is surely enough to convun0 
my unde that he has marned a designing and infamous 
woman." 



CHAPTER , XXVIII, 

BEGINNING AT THE OTHER END. 


Robert Audley walked slowly through the leafless 

f rove, under the Sure and shadowless trees in the gray 
ebruary atmosphere, thinking as he went of the dis¬ 
covery he had just made. > 

“ I have that in my pocket-book,” he pondered, 
“ which forms the connecting link between the woman 
whose death George Talboys read of in the Time* news- 
paper and the woman "who rules in my uncle’s house. 
The history ^of Lucy Graham ends abruptly on the 
threshold of Mrs. Vincent’s school. She entered that 
establishment in August 1854. The schoolmistress and 
her assistant can tell me this, but they cannot tell me 
whence she came. They cannot give me one clue to 
the secrets of her life from the day of her birth until 
the day she entered that house. I can go no further 
In this backward investigation of my lady’s antecedents. 
What am I to do, then, if I mean to keep my promise 
to Clara Talboys ? ” 

He walked on for a few paces revolving this question 
in his mind, with a darker shadow than the shadows of 
the gathering winter twilight on his face, and a heavy 
oppression of mingled sorrow and dread weighing down 
his heart. 

“ My duty is clear enough / 1 he thought^** not the 
less dear because it is painful*—not the less clear be¬ 
cause it leads me step by step, carrying ruin and desola¬ 
tion with me, to the home X love* t must begin at the 
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other end—I must begin at the other end and discover 
the history of Helen Talboys from the hour of George’s 
departure until the day of the funeral m the churchyard 
at Ventnor.” 

Mr* Audley hailed a passing hansom, and drove back 
to his chambers. 

He reached Fig-tree Court in time to write a few lines 
to Miss Talboys, and to post his letter at St, Martin’s- 
le-Grand before six o’clock. 

u It will save me a day,” he thought, as he drove to 
the General Post Office with this brief epistle. 

He had written to Clara Talboys to inquire the name 
of the little seaport* town in which George had met 
Captain Maldon and his daughter; for in spite of the 
intimacy between the ^wo young men, Robert Audley 
knew very tew particulars of his friend’s brief married 
life. 

From the hour in which George Talboys had read the 
announcement of his wife’s death in the columns of the 
Time ^ he had avoided all mention of the tender history 
which had been so cruelly broken, the familiar record 
which had be^n so darkly blotteu out. 

There was so mui h that was painful in that brief story. 
There was such bitter self-reproach involved in the 
recollection of that desertion, which must have seemed 
so cruel to her*, who waited and watched at home l 
Robert Audley, compj&hended this, and he did not 
wonder at his friend’s silence. The sorrowful story 
had been tacitly avoided by both, and Robert was as 
ignorant of the unhappy history of this one year in his 
schoolfellow’s life as ft they had |iever li^fed together in 
friendly companionship in those snug Temple chambers. 

The letter written to Miss Talboys by her brother 
George within a month of his marriage was dated Har- 
rowgate. It was at Harrowgate, therefore, Robert con¬ 
cluded, that the young couple must have spent their 
honeymoon. 

Robert Audley had requested Clara Talboys to tele- 
graph an answer to his question, in order to avoid the 

9 
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loss of a day in the accomplishment of the investigation 
he had promised to perform. 

The telegraphic answer leached Fig-tree Comt before 
twelve o'clock the next day. 

The name ot the seaport town was Wildernsea, Yoik- 
sliire. 

Within, an hour of the lercipt of this message Mr. 
Audley arrived at the King’s Cross station, and took his 
ticket for Wildernsea by an express train that started 
at a quarter before two. 

The shrieking engine bore him on the dreary north¬ 
ward journey, whirling him over t desert wastes of flat 
meadowland and bare cornfields* faintly tinted with 
fresh sprouting green. This northern road was strange 
and unfamiliar to the young barrister, and the wide 
expanse of wintry landscape chilled him by its bare 
loneliness. The knowledge of the purpose of his journey 
blighted every object upon which his absent glances fixed 
themselves for a moment, only to wander wearily away, 
only to turn inwards upon that far darker picture always 
presenting itself to his anxious mind. 

It was dark when the train reached the Hull terminus ; 
but Mr. Audley’s journey was not ended. Amidst a 
crowd of porters and scattered heaps of that incongruous 
and heterogeneous luggage with which travellers en¬ 
cumber themselves he was led, bewildered and half 
asleep, to another train, which was to convey him along 
the branch line that swept past Wildernsea and skirted 
the border of the German Ocean. 

Half an hour after leaving Hull Robert felt the briny 
freshness of the sea upon the bre& that blew in at the 
open window of the carriage, and an hour afterwards the 
train slopped at a melancholy station, built amid a sandy 
desert, and inhabited by two or three gloomy officials, 
one of whom rang a terrific peal upon a harshly clanging 
bell as the train approached. , 

Mr. Andiev was the only passenger who alighted at 
the dismal station. The train swept on to gayer scenes 
before the* barrister had time to collect fill scattered 
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senses or to pick up the portmanteau, which bad been 
discovered with some difficulty amid a black cavern 
of luggage only illuminated by one lantern. 

“ 1 wonder whether settlers in the backwoods 4;! 
America led as solitary and strange as I feel to-night/' 
he thought, as lie stared hopelessly about him in the 
darkness. 

« 

He called to one ot the officials, and pointed to Ins 
portmanteau. * 

“ Will you carry that to the nearest hotel tor me ? ” 
he asked. “ That is to say, if I can get a good bed 
there.'' , 

. The man laughed as he shouldeied the portmanteau. 

“ You could get thirty beds, l dare say, sir, if you 
wanted 'em," he said. " We ain’t over bu\y at Wilderti* 
sea at this time o’ year. This way, sir." 

The porter opened a wooden door in the .-datum wail, 
and Robert Audley found himself upon a wide expanse 
ot smooth grafts, which surrounded a huge square build¬ 
ing fet loomed darlfly on him through the winter’s 
night, its black solidity only relieved bv two lighted 
windows, far upart from each other, and gtoiing redlv 

i\ti +Vw* 

"This is the Victoria Hotel, sir," said the purtei. 
“ You wouldn’t believe the crowds of company we haw 
down here in the summer." 

In the face of the bare grass-plat, the teuautless wooden 
alcoves, and the dark windows of the hotel, it was indeed 
rather difficult to imagine that the place was ever gay 
with merry people taking pleasure in the bright summer 
weather; but Robert Audley declared himself willing 
to believe anything the porter pleased to tell him, and 
followed his guide meekly to a little door at the side of 
the big hotel, which led into a comfortable bar, where 
the humbler classes Of summer visitors were aecom- 
> modated with such refreshments as they pleased to pay 
for. without running the gauntlet of the prim wlute- 
waistcoated waiters on guard at the principal entrance. 
There were very few attendants retained at the hotel 
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in this bleak February season, and it was the landlord 
hhaself who ushered Robert into a dreary wilderness of 
polished mahogany tables and horsehair-cushioned chairs 
which he called the coffee room. 

Mr, Audley seated himself close to the wide steel 
fender, and sti etched his cramped legs upon the hearth¬ 
rug, while the landlord drove the poker into the vast 
pile of coal, and sent a ruddy blaze roaring upward 
through the chimney. * 

“If you would prefer a private room, sir——” the 
man began. 

u No, thank you,” said Robert .indifferently. “ This 
ioom seems quite .private enough just now. If you will 
order tne a mutton chop and a pint of sherry I shall 
be obliged.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ And I shall be still more obliged if you will favour 
me with a few minutes' conversation before you do so.” 

4< With very great pleasure, sir/'the landlord answered 
good-naturedly. “ We sec so very little company at 
this season of the year tit at we are only too glad to oblige 
those gentlemen who do visit us, Any inlorniation which 
I can afford you respecting the neighbourhood of Wildern- 
sea and its attractions, added the landlord, uncon¬ 
sciously quoting a small handbook of the watering-place 
which he sold in the bar, “ l shall be most happy to——” 

“ But I don't want to know anything about the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wildernsea,” interrupted Robert, with a 
feeble protest against the landlord's volubility. ** t 
want to ask you a few questions about some people who 
once lived here.” 

The landlord bowed and smiled, with an air which 
implied his readiness to recite the biographies of all 
past and present inhabitants of the little seaport, if 
required by Mr. Audley to do so* * ^ 

“ How many years have you lived here ? ” Robert 
asked, taking his memorandum-book from his pocket. 
“ Will it annoy you if I make notes of your replies to my 
questions ? * 
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** Not at all, sir,” replied the landlord, with a pompous 
enjoyment of the air of solemnity and importance which 
pervaded this business. “ Any information which I ran 

afford that is likely to be of ultimate value-” 

“Yes, thank you/’ Robert murmured, interrupting 

the flow of words. “You have lived here-” 

“ Six years, sir.” 

“ Since the year ’fifty-three ? ” 

“ Since November in the year ’fifty-two, sir. I was 
in business in Hull prior t& that time. This house was 
only completed in the October before I entered it.” 

“ Do you remember a lieutenant in the navy, on 
half-pay I believe at that time, called Maldon ? ” 

“ Captain Maldon, sir ? ” * % 

“Yes, commonly called Captain Maldon. I <ee you 
do remember him/* 

“Yes, sir. Captain Maldon was one of our best 
customers. He used to spend his evenings in this very 
room, though the walls were damp at that time, and 
we weren’t able to paper the place for nearly a, twelve- 
months afterwards. His daughter married a young 
officer that came here with his # regiment at Christmas¬ 
time in ’fifty-two. They were married here, sir, and 
they travelled on the Continent for six months, and 
came back here again* But the gentleman ran away 
to Australia, and left the lady a week or two after her 
baby was bom. The business made quite a sensation in 

Wilaernsea, sir, and Mrs.—Mrs.—I forget the name--” 

“ Mrs. Talboys/’ suggested Robert. 1 
“To be sure, sir—Mrs. Talboys, Mrs. Talboys was 
very much pitied by the Wild em sea folks, sir, I was 
going to say, for she was very pretty, and had such 
nice, winning ways that she was a favourite with every¬ 
body who knew her.’* | 

“ Can you tell me how long Mr. Maldon and his daughter 
remained at Wildemsea after Mr. Talboys left them ? ” 
Robert asked. 

Well—no, sir/’ answered .the landlord, after a few 
moments’ deliberation. “ X can’t say exactly how iong 
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if was. 1 know Mr. Maldon used to sit here in this 
very parlour and tell people how badly his daughter had 
been treated, and how he’d been deceived by a young 
man he’d put so much confidence in ; but I can’t say 
bow long it was l>efore he leit Wildemsea. But Mrs. 
Barkamb could tell you, sir,” added the landlord briskly. 

" Mrs. Barkamb ? ” 

“ Yes; Mis. Barkamb is the person who owns No. 17 
North Cottages, the house in which Mr. Maldon and his 
daughter lived. She’s a nice, civil-spoken, motherly 
woman, sir, and I'm sure she’ll tell you anything you 
may want to know.” 

" Thank you; I will call upon Mr?. Barkamb to-morrow. 
Stay T one moie Question. Should you recognize Mrs. 
Talboys if you were to see her ? ” 

*' Certainly, sir. As sure as I should recognize one of 
mv own daughters.” 

Robert Audley wrote Mrs. Barkamb's address in his 
pockc»t"book, ate his solitary dinner, drank a couple oi 
glasses of sherry, smoked a cigar, and then retired to 
the apartment in which a fire had been lighted for his 
comfort. 9 

Ho soon fell asleep, worn out with the fafigue of hurry¬ 
ing from place to place during the last two days; but 
his slumber was not a heavy one, and he heard the dis¬ 
consolate moaning of the wind upon the sandy wastes, 
and the long waves rolling in monotonously upon the 
flat shore. Mingled with these dismal sounds, the melan¬ 
choly thoughts engendered by his joyless journey re¬ 
peated themselves in ever-varying succession in the 
chaos of his slumbering brain, and made themselves 
into visions of things that never had been and never 
could be upon this earth, but which had some vague 
relation to real events remembered by the sleeper. 

In those troublesome dreams he saw Audley Court, 
rooted up from, amidst the green pastures and tne shady 
hedgerows of Essex, standing bare and unprotected upon 
that desolate northern shore, threatened by the rapid 
rising of a boisterous sea, whose waves seemed gathering 
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upwaid to descend and uush the house he loved. Aft 
the hurrying waves rolled ncaier and nearer to the 
stately mansion, the sleeper beheld a pale, starry face 
looking out ol the silvery foam, and knew that it was 
my lady, transformed into a meimaid, beckoning *his 
uncle to destruction. Beyond that using sea groat 
masses of cloud, blacker than tho blackest ink, moie 
dense than the daike.it night, lowered upon the dieamei’s 
eye; but as he looked \t the dismal liouzon the storm- 
clouds slowly parted, and from a nanow rent in the 
darkness a ray of light streamed out upon tho hideous 
waves, which slowly, very slowly, receded, leaving the 
old mansion safe and*firmly rooted on the shore. 

Robert awoke with the memory of* this dieani in his 
mind, and a sensation of physical relief, as if some 
heavy weight which had oppressed him all the night bad 
been lifted from his breast. 

He fell asleep again, and did not wake until the bioad 
winter sunlight shone upon the window-blind, and the 
shrill voice df the chambermaid at his door announced 
thartt was half-past eight o’clock, At a quaiter before 
ten he had left the Victoria Heft el, and was making his 
way along tfio lonely platform in front oi a iow of 
shadowless houses that faced the sea. 

This row of hard, uncompromising, square-built habita¬ 
tions stretched away to the little harbour, m which two 
or three merchant vessels and a couple of colliers were 
anchored. Beyond the harbour there loomed, gray and 
cold upon the wintry horizon, a dismal barrack, parted 
from the Wildernsea houses, by a narrow creek spanned 
by an iron drawbridge. The scarlet coat of the sentinel 
who walked backwards and forwards between two can¬ 
nons, placed at remote angles before the barrack wall, 
was the only scrap of colour that relieved the neutral- 
tinted picture of the gray stone houses and the leaden 
sea. n 

On one side of the harbour a long stone pier stretched 
out far away into the loneliness of the sea, as if built 
lor the special accommodation of some modem Timon, 
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too misanthropical to bo satisfied even by the solitude 
of Wildemsea, and anxious to get still farther away from 
his fellow-creatures. 

It was on that pier George Talboys had first met his 
wile, under the yellow glory of a sunny sky, and to 
the music of a biayiug band. It was there that the 
young cornet had first yielded to that sweet delusion, 
that fatal infatuation wliich had exercised so dark an 
influence upon his after-life* * 

Robert looked savagely at the solitary watering-place, 
the shabby seaport. 

“ It is such a place as this/* he thought, “ that works 
a strong man's ruin. He comes here, heart-whole and 
happy, with no better experience of woman than is to 
be learnt at a flower-show or in a ballroom ; with no more 
familiar knowledge of the creature than he has of the 
far-away satellites’ 1 of the remoter planets; with a vague 
notion that she is a whirling teetotum in pink or blue 
gauze, or a graceful automaton for the display of mil¬ 
liners* manufacture. He comes to some "place Qf.this 
kind, and the universe js suddenly narrowed into about 
half a dozen acres; the mighty scheme £>f creation is 
crushed into a bandbox. The far-away creatures whom 
he had seen flQating about him, beautiful and indistinct, 
axe brought under his very nose; and before he has 
time to recover his bewilderment, hey, presto l the 
witchcraft has begun, the magic circle is drawn around 
him, the spells are^at work, the whole formula of sor¬ 
cery is in full play, and the victim is as powerless to 
escape asghe marble-legged ’prince in the Eastern story.** 

Ruminating in this wise, Robert Audley reached the 
house to which he had been directed as the residence 
of Mrs, Barkamb. He was admitted immediately by 
a prim, elderly servant, who ushered him into a sitting- 
room as prim and elderly-looking as herself. Mrs. 
Barkamb, a ofmfortable matron of about sixty years 
of age, was sitting in an armchair before a bright fire 
burning in a grate that was resplendent with newly- 
polished bkeklead. An elderly testier, whose black-and- 
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tan coat was thickly sprinkled with gray, reposed in 
Mrs. Barkamb’s lap. Every object in the quiet sitting- 
room had an elderly aspcct—that aspect of simple com¬ 
fort and precision which is the outward evidence of 
inward repose. * 

** I should like to live here,” Robert thought, “ and 
watch the gray sea slowly rolling over the gray sand 
under the still, gray sky. I should like to live here, 
and tell the beads upon my rosary, and repent and rest.” 

He seated himself in the armchair opposite Mrs. 
Barkamb at that lady’s invitation, and placed his hat 
upon the ground. The elderly terrier descended from 
his mistress’s lap to* bark at and otherwise take objec¬ 
tion to this hat. y 

" You were wishing, I suppose, sir, to take one—be 
quiet, Dash—one or the cottages,” suggested Mrs. 
Barkamb, whose mind ran in one hhrrow groove, and 
whose life during the last twenty years had been an 
unvarying round of housedetting. 

T4 .1 . j __ •_J it _ „ 



m con- 
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Talbovs's departure from Wildernsea. The proprietor 
of the Victoria Hotel informed me that you were the 
most likely person to afford me that information,” 

Mrs. Barkamb deliberated for some moments. 

“ I can give you the date of Captain Maldon’s depar¬ 
ture," she said, " for he left No. 17 considerably in my 
debt* and I have the whole business in black ana white ; 
but with regard to Mrs. Talboys—* 

Mrs. Barkamb^paused for a few moments^efore re¬ 
suming, 

"You are aware that Mrs. Talboys left rather 
abruptly ? " she asked. 
u I Was not aware of that fact." 

“ Indeed I Yes, she left abruptly* poor little woman! 
She tried to support herself after her husband’s desertion 
by giving music lessons. She was a very brilliant pianist, 
ana succeeded pretty well I believe. But I suppose 
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her father look her m<mey from her, and spent it in 
public-houses However that might be, they had a very 
souous misunderstanding one night and the next moin 
mg Mrs. Talbo} T s leit Wildcrnsea, leaving her little boy, 
who was out at nurse in the neighbourhood," 

“ Bui you cannot tell me the date of her departure ” 

“I’m afraid not," answered Mrs, Barkamb; “ and 
yet, stay. Captain Maldon wrote to me upon the day 
his daughter left. He was in very great distress, poor 
old gentleman, and he always came to me in his troubles. 
It 1 could find that letter, it might be dated, you know— 
mightn’t it, now ? " 

Mr. Audley said that it was only probable the letter 
was da ted, 

Mrs. Barkamb retired to a table in the window on 
which stood an old-fa f bioncd mahogany desk lined with 
green baize, and suffering from a plethora of documents, 
which oozed out of it in every direction. Letters, re¬ 
ceipts, bills, inventories, and tax-papers wefe mingled in 
hopeless confusion; and amongst these Mrs. Barir^mb 
set to work to search io$ Captain Maldon’s letter. 

Mr. Audley waited very patiently, watching the gray 
clouds sailing across the gray sky, the gray vessels glid¬ 
ing past upon the gray sea. 

After about ten minutes’ search and a great deal of 
rustling, crackling, folding, and unfolding of the papers, 
Mrs. Barkamb uttered an exclamation of triumph. 

“ I’ve got the letter/' she said ; “ and there’s a note 
inside it from Mrs. Talboys." 

Robert Dudley’s pale face flushed as he stretched out 
his hand to receive the papers, % 

“ The person who stole Helen Maldon's love-letters 
from George’s trunk in my chambers might have spared 
himself the trouble," he thought. 

The letter from the old lieutenant was not long, but 
almost every other word was underscored. 

My generous friend," the writer began— 

Mr. Maldon had tried the lady’s generosity pretty 
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severely during his residence ui hei house, lately paying 
his rent until threatened with the obnoxious presence 
of the broker’s man. 

*' l am in the depths of despair. My daughter Jias 
left me! You may imagine iriy feelings J We had a 
few words last night upon the subject oi money walla s, 
which subject has always been a disagreeable one* between 
us, and on rising this morning I tound that I was de 
serted! The enclosed from Helen was waiting for me 
on the parlour table.—Yours in distraction and despair, 

“ Henry Maldon. 

“ Nortli Cottages, * 

“ August x6,1854.” . 

The note from Mrs. Talboys was still moie brief. It 
began abruptly thus;— '*<’ 

“ I am weary of my life here, and wish, if I can, to 
find a new o«e. I go out into the world dissevered from 
every link which binds me to the hateful past, to seek 
another home and another fortune. Forgive me if I 
have been ffetful, capricious, changeable. You should 
forgive me, for you know why I have been so You 
know the secret which is the key to my life. 

“ Helen Talboys." 

These lines were written in a hand that Robert Audley 
knew only too well. 

He sat for a long time pondering silently over the 
letter written by Helen Talboys. t 

What was the meaning of thdse two last sentences: 
” You should forgive me, for you know why I have 
been so. You know the secret which is the key to my 
life”? 

He wearied his brain in endeavouring to find a clue to 
the signification of those two sentences. He could re¬ 
member nothing, nor could t he imagine anything, that 
would throw alight upon their meaning. The date of 
Helen’s departure, according to Mr, Maldovi’s letter, was 
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the 16th of August 1854 Miss Tonks had declared 
that Lucy Graham entered the school at Crescent Villas 
upon the 17th 01 iSth of August in the same year. Be¬ 
tween the departure of Helen Talboys from the York* 
shire watering-place and the arrival of Lucy Graham at 
the Brompton school not more than eight-and-loity 
hours could have elapsed. This made a very small link 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence, perhaps; but 
it was a link, nevertheless, and it fitted neitly into its 
place. 

" Did Mr. Maldon hear from his daughter after she 
left Wildemsea ? ” Robert asked. , 

“ Well, I believe,he did hear from her,” Mrs. Barkamb 
answered; “ but I didn't see much of the old gentleman 
after that August. I was obliged to sell him up in 
November, poor fellow, for he owed me fifteen months’ 
rent; and it was only by selling his poor little bits of 
furniture that I could get him out of my place. We 
parted very good friends in spite of my sending in the 
brokers; and the old gentleman went to London*idth 
the child, who was scarcely a twelvemonth old.” 

Mrs, Barkamb had nothing more to tell* and Robert 
had no further questions to ask. He requested permis- 
sion to retain the two letters Written by the lieutenant 
and his daughter, and left the house with them in his 
pocket book. 

He walked straight back to the hotel, where he called 
for a time-table, An express for London left Wildem¬ 
sea at a quarter past one. Robert sent his portmanteau 
to the station, paid hie bill, and Walked up and down 
the stone terrace fronting the sea, waiting for the start¬ 
ing of the train, 

Y< I have traced the histories of Lucy Graham and 
Helen Talboys to a vanishing-point/' he thought. " My 
next business is to discover the history of the woman 
who lies buried in Ventnor chwbyard. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HIDDEN I# THE GRAVE. 

Upon his return from Wildernsea Robert Auclley found 
a letter from his cousin Alicia awaiting him at his 
chambers. ' * 

“ Papa is much better,” the young lady wrote, “ and 
is very anxious to have you at the Court. For some 
inexplicable reason my stepmother has .taken it into 
her head that your presence is extremely desirable, and 
worries me *with her frivolous questions about your 
movements. So pray come without delay, and set these 
people at rest.—Your affectionate cousin, A. A.” 

“ So my lady is anxious to know my movements,” 
thought Robert Audley, as he sat brooding and smoking 
by his lonely fireside. " She is anxious ; and she ques¬ 
tions her stepdaughter in that pretty, childlike manner 
which has such a bewitching air of innocent frivolity. 
Poor little creature, poor unhappy little golden-haired 
sinner, the battle between us seems terribly ^ unfair! 
Why doesn’t she run away while there is still time ? I 
have given her fair warning —I have shown her my cards 
and worked openly enough in this business, Heaven 
knows-—why doesn't she run away ? ” 

He repeated this question again and again as he filled 
and emptied his meerschaum, surrounding himself with 
the blue vapour from his pipe until he looked like some 
modem magician pondering amidst the fumes of his 
laboratory. 
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“ Why doesn't she run away ? I will bring no need¬ 
less shame upon that house of all other houses upon 
this wide caitli I would only do my duly to my miss 
mg friend and to that hiave and geueious man who has 
pledged his faith to a worthless woman. Heaven knows 
1 have no wish to punish. Heaven knows X was nevei 
hoi n to he Hie avenger oi guilt or the perseculoi of the 
guilty. I onl> wish to do my duty. I will give hei 
one more warning, a full and fair one, and then— ” 

His thoughts wandered aw&y to that gloomy prospeit 
in which he saw no gleam of brightness tp relieve the 
dull, black obscurity that encompassed the future, shut¬ 
ting in his pathway on every side, and spreading a dense 
curtain around and about him, which Hope was power 
less to penetrate. He was for ever haunted by the 
vision of his uncle’s anguish, tor ever tortured by the 
thought ol that ruin and desolation which, being brought 
about by his instrumentality, would seem in a manner 
hjs handiwork. But amid all, and through all, Clara 
Talboys, with an imperious gesture, beckoned him on¬ 
wards to her brother's unknown grave. 

“ Shall t go down to Southampton,” he thought, *' and 
endeavour to discover the history of the* woman who 
died at Ventnor ? Shall I work underground, bribing 
the paltry assistants in that foul conspiracy, until I 
find my way to the Ihrice-guilty principal ? No ! not 
till X have tiicd other means of (discovering the truth. 
Shall T go to that miserable old man, and charge him 
with his share in the shameful trick which I believe 
to have been played upon my poor friend ? No ;, I will 
not torture that terror-stricken wretch as I tortured 
him a few weeks ago. I will go straight to the arch- 
conspirator, and will tear away the beautiful veil under 
which she hides her wickedness, and will wring from her 
the secret of my friend’s fate, and banish her for ever 
from the house which her presence has polluted.” 

He started early the next morning for Essex, and 
reached Audley before eleven o’clock. 

Early as it was, my lady was out* She had gone to 
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Chelmsford upon a shopping expedition with hot step¬ 
daughter. She had several calls to make in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town, and was not likelv to return until 
dinner-time. Sir Michael's health was \rry nmeb im¬ 
proved, and he would come downstairs in the afternoon. 
Would Mr. Audley go to his unrle’s room 1 

No; Robert had no wish to meet that generous kins¬ 
man. What could he say to him ? How could he 
smooth the way to the trouble that was to come, how 
lessen the force of the cruel blow that was to fall upon 
that noble and trusting heart ? 

” If T could forgive her the wrong done to my friend/’ 
Robert thought, ** I Should still abhor hei for the misery 
her guilt must bring upon the man vTho has believed m 
her and loved her/* 

He told his uncle’s servant that he would stroll into 
the village, and return before dinner. lie walked slowly 
away from the Court, strolling across the- meadows be¬ 
tween his uncle’s house and the village, purposeless atyd 
indjjjerent, &ith the great trouble and perplexity of his 
life stamped upon his face and reflected in his manner. 

44 l will go into the church/ard,” he thought, “ and 
stare at the tombstones. There is nothing I can do that 
will make me more gloomy than I am.” 

He was in those very meadows through which he hail 
hurried from Audley Court to the station upon the 
September day in wjiich George Talboys had disappeared. 
He looked at the pathway by which he had gone upon 
that day, and remembered his unaccustomed hurry, and 
the vague feeling of terror which bad taken possession of 
him immediately upon losing sight of his friend. 

” Why did that unaccountable terror seize upon me ? ” 
he thought. “ Why was it that I saw some strange 
mystery in my friend’s disappearance ? Was it a moni¬ 
tion of a monomania ? What if I am wrong after all ? 
What if this chain of evidence which I have constructed 
link by link is woven out of my own folly ? What if this 
edifice of horror and suspicion is a mere Collection of 
crotchets, the nervous fancies of a hypochondriacal bach- 
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el«r ? Mr. Harcourt Talboys sees no meaning in the events 
out of which I have created a horrible mystery. I lay 
the separate links of the chain before him, and he cannot 
recognize their fitness. He is unable to put them to¬ 
gether. O my God, if it should be in myself all this 

time that the mystery lies ! If-" He smiled bitterly 

and shook his head. " I have the handwriting in my 
pocketbook Which is the evidence of the conspiracy," 
he thought. " It remains fo£ me to discover the darker 
half of my lady's secret." 

He avoided the village, still keeping to tljp meadows. 
The church lay a little way back from the straggling 
High Street, and a rough wooden gate opened from the 
churchyard into a broad meadow that was bordered by 
a running stream and sloped down into a grassy valley 
dotted with groups of cattle. 

Robert slowly ascended the narrow hillside pathway 
leading up to the gate in the churchyard. The quiet 
q£ the lonely landscape harmonized with h^ own gloom. 
The solitary figure of an old man hobbling towards a 
stile at the farther en<J of the wide meadow was the 
only human creature visible upon the area, over which 
the young barrister looked. The ‘smoke slowly ascend¬ 
ing from the scattered houses in the long High Street 
was the only evidence of hfiman life. The slow progress 
of the hands of the old dock in the church steeple was 
the only token by which a traveller could perceive that 
the sluggish course of rural time had not come to a full 
stop in the village of Audley. 

Yes, there was one other sign. As Robert opened 
the gate of the churchyard and strolled listlessly into 
the little enclosure, he became aware of the solemn music 
of an organ, audible through a half-open window in the 
tower. , 

He stopped and listened ta the $ow harmonies of a 
dreamy m$ody that sounded Hfce> an extempore com¬ 
position by some accomplished player* 

“ Who would have believed that Audlev Church could 
boast such an organist ? ” thought Robert* 14 When 
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last I was here, the national st hoolmaster used to accom- 
pany his children with a primitive performance of 
common chords. I didn’t think the old organ had 
such music in it.” • 

He lingered at the gate, not caring! to break the lazy 
spell woven about him by the monotonous melancholy 
of the organist’s performance. The tones of the instru 
meat, now swelling to their fullest power, now sinking 
to a low, whispering softness, floated towards him upon 
the misty winter atmosphere, and had a soothing in¬ 
fluence that seemed to comfort him in Ins trouble. 

He closed the gate softly, and crossed the little patch 
of gravel before the door of the chut eh. This door had 
been left ajar—by the orgaiiist, perhaps. Robert Audley 
pushed it open, and walkecFinto the squat e porch, lrom 
which a flight of narrow stone steps wound upwards 
to the organ-loft and the belfry. v Mr. Audley took off 
his hat, and opened the door between the porch and 
the body pf the church. He stepped softly into the 
..hafy edifice, which had a damp, mouldy smell upon 
week-days. He walked dowi? the narrow aisle to the 
altar-rails,- *and from that point of observation took a 
survey of the church. The little gallery was exactly 
opposite to him, but; the scanty green curtains before 
the organ were closely drawn, and he could not get a 
glimpse of the player. 

The music still rolled on. The organist had wandered 
into a melody of Mendelssohn’s, a strain whose dreamy 
Sadness went straight to Robert’s heart. He loitered 
in the nooks and comers of the church, examining the 
dilapidated memorials of the Well-nigh forgotten dead, 
and listening to this music. 

0 If my poor friend George Talboys had died in my 
arms, ana I had buried him in this quiet church, in one 
of the vaults ova* which I tread to-day, how much 
anguish of mind, vacillation, and torment I might have 
escaped/* thought Robert Audley, as he read the faded 
inscriptions upon tablets of discoloured marble. " I 
should have known his fate—I should have known his 
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fate ! Ah, how Hindi there would have been in that! 
It is this ittiserable uncertainty, this horrible suspicion, 
which has poisoned my very life/' 

Holooked at his watch 

” Half-past one/' he mutteied. “ I shall have to wait 
tour or five dreary hours before my lady comes home 
from her morning calls. Her morning calls—her pretty 
visits of ceremony or friendliness! Good heavens! 
what an actress this woman is 1 * What an arch trickster ! 
what an all-accomplished deceiver! But she shall play 
her pretty comedy no longer under my uncle’s rook 
1 have diplomatized long enough. ,She has refused to 
accept an indirect* warning. To-night I wilt speak 
plainly.” 

The music of the organ Ceased, and Robert heard the 
closing of the instrument. 

“I’ll have a look at this new organist,” he thought. 
” who can afford to bury his talents at Audley, and play 
Mendelssohn’s finest fugues for a stipend, of sixteen 
pounds a year/' He lingered in. the porch, waitingjfor, 
the organist to descend the awkward little staircase. In 
the weary trouble of his mind, and with the prospect 
of getting through the five hours in the best way he 
could, Mr. Audley was glad to cultivate any diversion 
of thought, however idle. He therefore freely indulged 
his curiosity about the new organist. 

The fust person who appeared upon the steep stone 
steps was a boy in corduroy trousers and a dark linen 
smock-frock, who shambled down the stairs with a good 
deal of unnecessary clatter of his hobnailed shoes, and 
who was red in the face from the exertion of blowing 
the bellows of the old organ. Close behind this boy 
came a young lady, very plainly dressed in a black silk 
gown and a large gray shawl, who started and turned 
pale at the sight of Mr. Audley. 

This young lady was Clara Talboys. 

Of ah people in the world she was the last whom 
Robert either expected or wished to see. She had told 
him that she was going to pay a visit to some friends 
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who lived in Essex; but the county is a wide one, and 
th? village of Audley one of the most obscu»e and leasl 
frequented spots in the whole of its extent. That the 
sister of his lost fnend should be here -here, whe;e she 
(ould watch his every action, and from those actions 
deduce the secret workings of his mind, tracing his 
doubts home to their object- made a complication of 
his difficulties that he could never have anticipated, ft 
brought him back to Jthat consciousness of his own 
helplessness in which he had exclaimed,— 

" A hand that is stronger than my own is beckoning 
me onward on the dark road which leads to ray knl 
friend's unknown grave." # 

Tiara Talboys was the first to speak. 

"You are surprised to see me here, Mr. Audley," she 
said, 

" Very much surprised." 

" I told you that I was coming to Essex. T left home 
the day before yesterday. I was leaving home when T 
.received your telegraphic message. The iriend with 
whom I am staying is Mrs.*Martyn, the wife of the 
new rectQi; of Mount Stanning. T came down this 
morning to see the village and church, and as Mrs. 
Marlyn had to pay a visit to the schools with the curate 
and his wife, J stopped here and amused myself by 
trying the old organ. I was not aware till I came 
here that there was a village called Audley. The place 
takes its name from your family, I suppose ? " 

“ I believe so," Robert answered, wondering at the 
lady's calmness, in contradistinction to his own em¬ 
barrassment, " I have a vague recollection of hearing 
the story of some ancestor who was called Audley of 
Audley in the xeign of Edward the Fourth, The tomb 
inside the rails near the altar belongs to one of the 
knights of Audley, but I have never taken the trouble 
to post myself in the history of Ins achievements. Are 
you going to wait here for your friends, Miss Talboys ? " 
" Yes,* they are to return here for me after they 
have finished their rounds/ 1 
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And you go back to Mount Sfanning with them 
this aftern#on ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Robert stood with his hat in his hand looking absently 
out ai the tombstones and the low wall of the church¬ 
yard. Clara Talboys watched his pale face, haggard 
under the deepening ehadow that had rested upon it so 
long. 

You have been ill since I saw you last, Mr. Audlcy ? ” 
she said in a low voice, which had the same melodious 
sadness as the notes of the old brgan under her touch. 

u No, I have not been ill, I have been only harassed, 
wearied by a hundred doubts and perplexities.” 

He was thinking as he spoke to her, “ How much 
does she guess r 1 How much does she suspect ? ” 

He had told the story of George’s disappearance and 
of his own suspicions, suppressing only the names of 
those concerned in the mystery; but what if this girl 
should fathom the slender disguise, and discover for 
herself that which he had chosen to withhold’ ? 

Her grave eyes were fixed upon his face, and he knew 
that she was trying to read the innermost seqrets of his 
mind. * 

“ What am I in her hands ? ”^he thought H What 
am I in the hands of this woman, who has my lost 
friend’s face and the awful wisdom of Pallas Athene ? 
She reads my pitiful, vacillating soul, and pluqks the 
thoughts out of my brain with the magic of her solemn 
brown eyes. How unequal the fight must be between 
us, and how can I ever hope to conquer against the 
strength of her beauty and her wisdom ? ” 

Mr. Audley was clearing his throat preparatory to 
bidding his beautiful companion good-morning and 
making his escape from the thraldom of her presence 
into the lonely meadow outside the churchyard, when 
Clara Talboys arrested him by speaking upon that very 
subject which ho was most anxious to avoid, * 

" You promised to write to me, Mr. AWey,*’ she 
said, “if you made any discovery which Carried you 
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nearer to the my^teiy of my brother’s disappearance. 
You have not written to me, and I imagine therefore 
that you have discovered nothing." 

Robert Audley was silent for some moments. ’How 
could he answer this direct question ? 

" The chain of circumstantial evidence which unites 
the mystery of your brother's fate with the person 
whom I suspect/’ he said, after a pause, “ is formed ot 
very slight links. I thihk that I have added another 
link to that chain since I#saw you in Dorsetshire." 

“ And you refuse to tell me what it is that you have 
discovered ? " * % 

“ Only until I have discovered mote." 

“ I thought from your message that you were going 
to Wildernsea." 

" I have been there." 

“ Indeed! It was there that you made some dis¬ 
covery, then ? " 

“ It was/' answered Robert. " You must remember, 
•Mfes Talboys, that the sole ground upon which my sus¬ 
picions rest is the identity of two individuals who have 
no appareht connectibn—the identity of a person who 
is supposed to be dead with one who is living. The 
conspiracy of which I believe your brother to have been 
the victim hinges upon this. If his wife, Helen Talboys, 
died when the papers recorded her death—j£ the woman 
who lies buriea in Ventnor churchyard was indeed the 
woman whose name is inscribed on the headstone of 
the grave—I have no case, I have no clue to the mystery 
of your brother's fate, I am about to put this to the 
test. I believe that I am now in a position to play a 
bold game, and I believe that I shall soon arrive at the 

trathv" 

He spoke in a low voice, and with a solemn emphasis 
that betrayed the intensity of his feeling. Miss Talboys 
stretched out her ungloved hand and laid it on his own. 
The cold fouch of that slender hand sent a shivering 
thrill throtteh his frame. 

“ You wfil not suffer my brother's fate to remain a 
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Mi. Audley,” she said quietly. “ I know that 
you will do youi duty to youi triend.” 

The lectoi s who and her two companions entered the 
churchyard as Clara Talboys said this Robeit Audlev 
pressed tile hand that rested m his own, and raised it to 
his lips 

“ I din a lazy, good dor-nothing fellow, Miss Talboys,” 
he said; ** but if I could restore your brother Geoige 
to life and happiness I should' care very little for any 
sacrifice ot my own. I fear that the most I can do is 
to fathom the secret of his fate, and in doing that I 
must sacrifice those who are dearer to me than my- 
self." 

lie put on his hat and hurried away through the 
gateway leading into the fi^ld as Mrs. Martyn came up 
to the porch. 

“ Who is that' handsome young man I caught Mte-b- 
itte with you, Clara ? " she asked, laughing. 

“ He is a Mr. Audley, a friend of my poor brother's.” 

“ Indeed ! He is some relation of Sir Michael Audfty, 
I suppose ? " f 

“ Sir Micliael Audley 1 " 

” Yes, my dear; the most important personage in 
the parish of Audley. But we’ll call at the Court in 
a day or two, and you shall see the baronet and his 
pretty young wife." 

“ His young wife I ” repeated Clara Talboys, looking 
earnestly at her friend, “ Has Sir Michael Audley lately 
married ? ” 

“ Yes. He was a widower for sixteen years, and 
married a penniless young governess about a year and 
a half ago. The story is quite romantic, and Lady 
Audley is considered the belle of the county. But come, 
my dear Clara; the pouy is tired of waiting for us, and 
we’ve a long drive before dinner.’’ 

Clara Talboys took her seat in the little basket- 
carriage which was waiting .at the principal gate of the 
churchyard in the care of the boy who had blown the 
oigan-bellows. Mis. Miutyn shook the reins, and the 
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sturdy chestnut cob trotted oft in the direction of Mount 
Stanning. 

u Will you tell me more about this Lady Audio/, 
Fanny?” Miss Talboys said, after a long pause! “I 
want to know all about her. Have you heaid hei 
maiden name ? ” 

“ Yes; she was a Miss Graham/* 

“ And she is very pretty ? ” 

" Yes, very, very pretty. Rather a childish beauty, 
though, with large clear blue eyes, and pale golden 
ringlets that fall m a feathery shower over her 1 hi oat 
ana shoulders.” * 

Clara Talboys was silent, She did not ask any further 
questions about my lady. 

She was thinking of a passage in that letter which 
George had written to het* during his honeymoon —a 
passage in which he said, “ My childish little wife is 
watching me as I write this. Ah! how I wish you 
could see her, Clara 1 Her eyes are as blue and as 
s'toar as the skies on a bright summer’s day, and her 
hair falls about her face like *Lhe pale golden halo you 
see round the head of a Madonna in an Italian picture.” 



CHAPTER XXX. 

IN THfe LIME-WALK* 

Robert Atoley was loitering upon the broad grass- 
plat in front of the Court as the carriage containing my 
lady and Alicia drove under the archway and drew up 
at the turret-door* Mr. Jhdley presented himself in 
time to hand the ladies out of the vehicle. 

My lady looked very pretty in a delicate blue velvet 
bonnet and the sables which her nephew hacj bought for 
her at St. Petersburg She seemed very well ple^pd 
to see Robert, and smiled most bewitchingiy as she gave 
him her exquisitely gloved little hand* 

“ So you have come back to us, truant ? ” she said, 
laughing. " And now that you have returned, we shall 
keep you prisoner.—We won't let him run away again, 
will we, Aucia ? ” 

Miss Audley gave her head a scornful toss that shook 
the heavy curls under her cavalier hat. 

“ I have nothing to do with the movements of so 
erratic hjo individual,” she said. u Since Robert Audley 
has taken it into his head to conduct himself like some 
ghost-haunted hero in a' German story, I have given 
up attempting to understand him/' 

Mr. Audley looked at his cousin with ap expression 
of serio-comic perplexity, 4 ft She's a nice girl,” he 
thought, u but die's a nuisance. I don't know how it 
is, but she Seems more a nuisance than she used to be.” 

He pulled his moustache'reflectively as he considered 
this question. His mipd wandered away for a few mo- 
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ments from the great trouble of his life to dwell upon 
this minor perplexity. 

“ She’s a dear girl,” he thought—“ a generous-hearted* 

bouncing, noble English lassie, and yet-” He lost 

himself in a quagmire of doubt and difficulty. There 
was some hitch in his mind which he could not under¬ 
stand, some change in himself, beyond the change made 
in him by his anxiety about George Talboys, which 
mystified and bewildered him. 

” And pray where have you been wandering during 
the last day or two, Mr. Audley ? ” asked my lady, as 
she lingered with h er stepdaughter upon the threshold 
of the turret door, waiting until Robert should be pleased 
to stand aside and allow them to pass, The young man 
started as she asked this question, and looked up at her 
suddenly. Something in the aspect of her bright young 
beauty, something in the childish innocence of her ex¬ 
pression, seemed to smite him to the heart, and his face 
grew pale <js he looked at her* 

” I have been- -in Yorkshire/* he said; " at the little 
watering-place where my poer friend George Talboys 
lived at tha time of his marriage/* 

The white change in my lady’s face was the only sign 
of her having heard these words. She smiled—a faint, 
sickly smile—and tried to pass her husband’s nephew, 
r “ I must dress for dinner/' she said. “ I am going 
to a dinner-party, Mr* Audley. Please let me go in/* 

** I must ask you to spare me half ah hour, Lady 
Audley/* Robert answered in a low voice, '* I came down 
to Essex on purpose to speak to you/' * f 

41 What about ? '* asked my lady- * 

She had recovered herself 'from any shock which she 
might have sustained a few moments before, and it was 
in her usual manner that she asked this question. Her 
face expressed the mingled bewilderment and curiosity 
of a puzzled child rather than the serious surprise of a 
woman, 

“ What can you want to talk to me about. Mi. 
Audley ? ” she repeated. 
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“ I will tell you when we are alone/’ Robert said, 
glancing at hi* cousin, who stood a little way behind my 
Jady, watching this confidential dialogue. 

“ ijc is in love with my stepmother’s wax-doll beauty,” 
thought Alicia, “ and it is tor her sake he has become 
such a disconsolate object. He’s just the sort of person 
to fall in love with his aunt.” 

Miss Audley* walked away to the grass-plat, turning 
her back upon Robert and my lady. 

“ The absurd creature turned as white as a sheet when 
he saw her,” she thought. ” So he can be in love after 
all. That slow lump of torpidity he calls his heart can 
beat, I suppose, once in a quarter of a century ; but it 
seems that nothing but a blue-eyed wax doll can set 
it going. I should have given him up long ago if I'd 
known that his ideal of beauty was to be found m a 
toy-shop.” 

Poor Alicia crossed the grass-plat and disappeared 
upon the opposite side of the quadrangle, where there 
was a Gothic gate that communicated with the stables. 
I am sony to say that Sir Michael Audley's daugffiEer 
went to seek consolation from her dog Cseg^r and her 
chestnut mare Atalanta, whose loose-box the young 
lady was in the habit of visiting every day. 

“Will you come into the lime-walk. Lady Audley ? ” 
said Robert, as his cousin left the garden, “ I wish to 
talk to you without fear of interruption or observation. 
I think we could choose no safer place than that. Will 
you come there with me ? ” 

" If you please,” answered my lady. Mr, Audley 
could see that she was trembling, and that she glanced 
from side to side as if looking for some outlet by which 
she might escape him. 

** You are shivering. Lady Audley,” he said. 

" Yes, I am very cold. I would rather speak to you 
some other day, please. Let it be to-morrow, if you 
will. I have to dress for dinner, and I want to see Sir 
Michael; I have not seen* him since ten o’clock this 
morning, Please let it be to-morrow.” 
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There was a painful piteousness in her tone, unspeak¬ 
ably painful to Robert’s heart. Horrible images arose 
m his mind as he looked down at that fair young fact; 
and thought of the task that lay before him. , 

“ I must speak to you, Lady Audley/’ he said. “ If 
I am cruel, it is you who have made me cruel. You 
might have escaped this ordeal. You might have avoided 
me. I gave you fair warning. But you have chosen 
to defy me, and it is your own folly which is to blame 
if I no longer spare you. Come with me. I tell you 
again I must speak to you.” 

There was a cold determination in his tone which 
silenced my lady’s objections. She followed him sub¬ 
missively to the little iron gate which communicated 
with the long garden behind the house- -the garden in 
which a little rustic wooden bridge led across the quiet 
fish-pond into the lime-walk, 

The early winter twilight was closing in, and the intri¬ 
cate tracery of the leafless branches that overarched the 
(i lonely pathway looked black against the cold gray of 
the evening sky. The lime-jwalk seemed like some 
cloister in,this uncertain light. 

” Why do you bring me to this horrible place to 
frighten me out of my poor wits ? ” cried my ladv 
peevishly. “ You ought to know how nervous I am.” 

" You are nervous, my lady ? ” 

* u Yes, dreadfully nervous. I am worth a fortune to 
poor Mr. Dawson. He is always sending me camphor, 
and sal volatile,, and red lavender, and all kinds of 
abominable mixtures, but he can’t cure me.” 

” Do you remember what Macbeth tells his physician, 
my lady ? ” asked Robert gravely. “ Mr. Dawson may 
be very much more clever than the Scottish leech, but 
I doubt if even he can minister to the mind that is 
diseased.” 

" Who said that my mind was diseased ? ” exclaimed 
Lady Audley. 

” T say so, my lady,” answered Robert. “ Yon tell 
me that you are nervous, and that all the medicines 
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your doctor can prescribe are only so much physic that 
might as well be thrown to the dogs. Let me be the 
physician to strike to the root of your malady. Lady 
Audley. Heaven knows that I wish to be merciful- - 
that I would spare you as far as it is in my power to 
spare you while doing justice to others—but justice 
must be done. Shall I tell you why you are nervous 
m this house, my lady ? ” 

" If you can,” she answered, with a little laugh. 
u Because for you this house is haunted/* 

" Haunted ? * 

“ Yes; haunted by the ghost of George Talboys! " 
Robert Audley heard my lady's quickened breathing; 
he fancied he could almost hear the loud beating of her 
heart as she walked by his side, shivering now and then, 
and with her sable cloak wrapped tightly round her. 

" What do you mean ? " she cried suddenly, after a 
pause of some moments. " Why do you torment me 
about this George Talboys, who happens to have taken 
it into his head to keep out of your way for a f£w months ? 
Are you going mad, Mr. r Audley, and do you select *me 
as the victim of y6ur monomania ? What, is George 
Talboys to me, that you should worry me about him ? v ’ 
“ He was a stranger to you, my lady, was he not ? ** 

" Of course! ** answered Lady Audley. “ What should 
he be but a stranger ? " 

“ Shall I tell you the story of my friend’s disappear¬ 
ance, as I read that story, my lady ? *’ asked Robert. 

4i No," cried Lady Audley; “ I wishtO know nothing 
of vour friend. If he is dead, I am lorry for him; 8 
he lives, I have nq wish either to see him or to hear of 
him. Let me go in to see my husband, if you please, 
Mr. Audley; unless you wish to detain me in this gloomy 
place Until I catch my death of cold." 

“ I wish to detain you until you have heard what I 
have to say, Lady Audley/* answered Robert resolutely. 
“ I will detain you no longer than is necessary; and 
when you have heard me,*you shall choose your own 
course of action/* 
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" Very well, then; pi ay lose no time in saying what 
you have to say,” replied my lady caielessly. “ I promise 
to attend very patiently.” 

" When my friend George Talboys returned to 
England,” Robert began gravely, “ the thought which 
was uppermost in his mind was the thought of his 
wife.” 

“ Whom he had deserted,” said my lady quickly. 
“ At least,” she added, more deliberately, " I remember 
your telling us something to that effect* when you lust 
told us your friend's story*” 

Robert Audley did not notice this interruption. 

“The thought that was uppermost in his mind was 
the thought of his wife,” he repeated.^ “ His fairest hope 
in the future was the hope of making her happy, and 
lavishing upon her the fortune which he had won by the 
force of his own strong arm in the gold-fields of Australia. 
I saw him within a few hours of his reaching England, 
and I was a witness of the joyful pride with which he 
‘luuked forward to his reunion with his wife. I was also 
a witness of the blow wbicli struck him to the very 
heart—-which changed him from the man he had been 
to a creature as unlike that former self as one human 
being can be unlike another. The blow which made 
that cruel change wa$ the announcement of his wife’s 
death in the Times newspaper. I now believe that that 
announcement was a black and bitter lie.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said my lady; <f and what reason could 
any one have hM for announcing the death of Mrs. 
Talboys if Mrs. Talboys had been alive ? ” 

" The lady herself might have had a reason,” Robert 
answered quietly. 

“ What reason ? M » 

“ How if she had taken advantage tit George’s absence 
to win a richer husband ? How if she had manned 
again, and wished to throw my poor friend off the scent 
by this false announcement ? ” 

Lady Audley shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Your suppositious are rather ridiculous, Mi. Audley/' 
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she said ; “ it is to be hoped that you have some reason¬ 
able grounds for them ? ” 

“I have examined a file of each of the newspapers 
published in Chelmsford and Colchester/’ continued 
Robert, without replying to my lady’s last observation, 
“ and I find m one of the Colchester papers, dated July 
the 2nd, 1857, amongst numerous shreds and patches of 
miscellaneous information, a brief paragraph, extracted 
from a colonial newspaper, to th .3 effect that a Mr. George 
Talboys, an English gentleman, had arrived at Sydney 
irom the gold-fields, carrying with him nuggets and gold- 
dust to the amount of twenty’ thousand pounds, and that 
he had realized his property and sailed for Liveipool in 
the fast-sailing clipper Argun. This is a very small fact, 
of course, Lady Audley, but it is enough to prove that 
any person residing in Essex in the July of the year 
’fifty-seven was likely to become aware of George Talboys’s 
return from Australia. Do you follow me ? ” 

“ Not very clearly,” said my lady. “ What have the 
Essex papers to do with the death of Mrs. Talboys ? ,v * " 

"We will come to that by-and-by, Lady Audley. T 
say that I believe the announcement in the* Times to 
have been a false announcement, and a part of the con¬ 
spiracy which was carried out by Helen Talboys and 
Lieutenant Maldon against my poor friend.” t 

“ A conspiracy 1 ” 

** Yes, a conspiracy concocted by an artful woman, 
who had speculated upon the chances of her husband’s 
death, and had secured a splendid position at the risk 
of committing a crime; a bold woman, my lady, who 
thought to play her comedy out to the end without fear 
of detection; a wicked woman, who did not care what 
misery she might inflict upon the honest heart of the man 
she betrayed; but a foolish woman, who looked at life 
as a game of chance, in which the best player was likely 
to hold the winning cards, forgetting that there is a 
Providence above the pitiful, speculators, and that wicked 
secrets are never permitted to remain long hidden, If 
this woman of whom I speak had never been guilty of 
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any blacker sin than the publication of that lying an 
nouncement in the Times newspaper, I should still hold 
her as the most detestable and despicable of her sex— 
the most pitiless and mercenary of human creatures 
That cruel lie was a base and cowardly blow in the dark : 
it was the treacherous dagger-thrust of an infamous 
assassin.” 

“ But how do you know that the announcement was 
a false one ? ” asked my lady. “You told us that you 
had been to Ventnor witn Mr. Talboys to see his wife's 
grave. Who was it who died at Ventnor, if it was not 
Mrs, Talboys ? ” 

“Ah Lady Audley,” said Robert, “that is a question 
which only two or three people can* answer, and one 01 
other of those persons shall answer it to me before very 
long. I tell you, my lady, that I am determined to uti * 
ravel the mystery of George Talboys’s death. Do you 
think I am to be put off by feminine prevarication—by 
womanly^trickery ? No 1 Link by link I have put to¬ 
other the chain of evidence, which wants but a link 
here and there to be complete in its terrible strength. 
Do you* think I will suffer myself to be baffled ? Do 
you think I shall fail to discover those missing link^ •* 
No, Lady Audley, I shall not fail, for T know where fo 
look for them f There is a fair-haired woman at South 
ampton—a woman called Plowson—who has some share 
in the secrets of the father of ray friend’s wife. I have 
an idea that she can help me to discover the history of 
the woman who lies buried in Ventnor churchyard, and 
I will spare no trouble in making that discovery; uu 
les*- ?' 

“ Unless what ? ” asked my lady eagerly. 

“Unless the woman I wish to save from degrad a hoi 
and punishment accepts the mercy I offer her, and tak^ 
warning while there is still time.” 

My lady shrugged her graceful shoulders, and flashes 
bright defiance out of her blue eyes. , 

' r She would be a very foolish woman it she suffeied 
herself to be influenced by any such absurdity,” $h| 
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said. “ You are hypochondriacal Mr. Audley, and yc 
must take camphor, or red lavender, or sal volatile. Whd 
can be more ridiculous than this idea which you liav 
taken into your head ? You lose your friend Georg< 
Talboys in rather a mysterious manner—that is to say 
that gentleman chooses to leave England without giving 
you d\ie notice. What of that ? You confess that ht 
became an altered man after his wife's dearth. He grew 
eccentric and raisanthropiaii; he affected an utter in¬ 
difference as to what became ot him. What more likely 
than that he grew tired of the monotony of civilized life, 
and ran away to those savage gold-fields to find a dis¬ 
traction for his grief ? It is rather a romantic story, but 
by no means an uncommon one. But you arc not 
satisfied with this simple interpretation of your friend’s 
disappearance, and you build up some absurd theory of 
a conspiracy which has no existence except in your own 
overheated brain. Helen Talboys is dead. The Tunes 
newspaper declares she is dead, Her own father tells 
you that she is dead. The headstone of the grave in 
Ventnor churchyard bears record of her death. By what 
right," cried my lady, her voice rising to that-shrill and 
piercing tone peculiar to her when affected by any intense 
agitation—■" by what right, Mr* Audley, do you c6me to 
nic and torment me about George Talboys? by what 
right do you dare to Say that his wife is still alive ? ^ 

" By the right of circumstantial evidence. Lady Audley,” 
answered Robert; " by the right of that circumstantial 
evidence which will sometimes fix the guilt of a man’s 
murder upon that person who, on the first hearing bf the 
case, seems of all other men the most lxrflikely to be guilty." 

" What circumstantial evidence ? " 

* "The evidence of time and place; the evidence of 
handwriting. When Helen Talboys left her fathers house 
at • Wildemsea, she left a fetter-behind her—a letter in 
which- she declared that she weary of her old life, 
and that she wished to seek a new "home‘and a now 
fortune. That letter is in my possession." 

"Indeed!" 
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“ Shall I tell you whose handwriting resembles that of 
Helen Talboys so closely that the most dexterous expert 
could perceive no distinction between the two ? " 

A resemblance between the handwriting of two 
women is no very uncommon circumstance nowadays," 
replied my lady carelessly. “ I could show you the 
epigraphies of half a dozen of my female correspondents, 
and defy youfo discover any great differences in them." 

* “ But what if the handwriting is a very uncommon 
one, presenting marked peculiarities by which it may be 
recognized among a hundred ? " 

“ Why, in that ca,se the coincidence is rather curious," 
answered my lady ; “ but it is nothing more than a coinci¬ 
dence. You cannot deny the lack of Helen Talboys’s 
death on the ground that her handwriting resembles that 
of some surviving person." 

“ But if a scries of such coincidences lead up to the 
same point," said Robert. H Helen Talboys left her 
father's house, according to the declaration in her own 
dandwnring, because she was weary of her old life, and 
wished to begin a new one. Do you know what I mfor 
from this f*'" k 

Mv lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“ I have not the least idea," she said; “ and as you 
have detained toe in this gloomy place nearly halt an 
hour, I must beg that you will release me, and allow me 
to go and dicss for dinner." 

" No, Lady Audley,*' answered RoberJ, with a cold 
sternness that was so strange to him as to transform him 
into another creature- a pitiless embodiment of justice, 
a cruel instrument of retribution — <( no, Lady Audloy," 
he repeated, " I have told you that womanly prevarica¬ 
tion will not help you; I tell you that defiance 
will not serve you, I have dealt fairly with you, and 
have given you arftple walking. I gave you indirect 
notice of your danger two mouths ago." 
g< What do you mean ? " asked my lady suddenly. 

" You did not <ho<ve ‘to take that warn hr*, Lady 
Audley," pursued Robert, " and the time has come in 

10 
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which 1 must speak very plainly to you. Do you think 
the gilts which vou have played against fortune arh to 
hold you exempt from retribution ? No, my lady, your 
youth and beauty, your gi ace and refinement, only make 
the nonible secret of your life more horrible. I tell you 
that the evidence against you wants only one link to be 
strong enough for your condemnation, and that link 
shj.ll be added. Helen Talboys never returned to her 
father's house. When she deserted that poor old father, 
she went away Irom his humble shelter with the declared 
intention of washing her hands of that old life. What 
do people generally do when they wish to begin a new 
existence—to starl ( fdr a second time in the iace of 
life, free from the encumbrances of their first journey ? 
They (hange thar mmes, Lady Audley. Helen Talboys 
deserted her inlant son: she went away from Wildemsca 
with the prcdeteimination of sinking her identity. She 
disappeared as Helen Talboys upon the*i6th of August 
1854, and upon the ryth of that month she reappeared 
as Lucy Graham, the friendless girl who undertook 
profitless duty in consideration of a home in which she 
was a->ked no questions.” 

“ You are mad, Mi. Audley ! ” cried my lady. " YMt 
are mad, and my husbahd shall protect me from your 
insolence What if this Helen laiboys ran away from 
her home upon one day, and I entered my employer’s 
house upon the next; what does that prove ? ” 

H By itself, very little,” replied Robert Audley ,* *** but 
with the help of other evidence- -—” 

“ What evidence ? ** 

“ The evidence of two labels, pasted one over the 
other, upon a box left by you in the possession of Mrs. 
Vincent, the upper label bearing the name of Miss Graham, 
the under label that ot Mrs. George Talboys.” 

My lady was silent, Robfprt Audffey could not see her 
face in the dusk, but he could see tVtat her two small 
hands were clasped convulsively over her heart# and he 
knew that the shot had gone home to its mark. 

" God help her, poor, wretched creature! ” he thought. 
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“ SJie knows now that she is lost. I wonder if the judges 
of the land feel as I do now when they put on the black 
cap and pass sentence of death upon some -poor, shivering, 
wretch who has never done them any wrong. Do«they 
feel a fervour of virtuous indignation, or do the}' suffer 
the dull anguish wliich I suffer as I talk to this helpless 
woman ? ” ^ . 

He walked by my lady’s side, silently, for some minutes. 
They had been pacing up and down the dim avenue, and 
they were now drawing near the shrubbery at one end 
of the lime-walk—the shrubbery In which the mined 
well sheltered its -unheeded decay among the tangled 
masses of biiery underwood. # 

A winding pathway, neglected and half choked with 
weeds, led towards this well. Robert left the lime-walk, 
and struck into this pathway. There was more light in 
the shrubbery than in the avenue, and Mr. Audley wished 
to see my lady’s face, 

m He dfcnxot speak until they reached the patch of rank 
grass beside the well. The massive brickwork had fallen 
away herg and there, and loose fragments of masonry lay 
buried amidst weeds and briers. The heavy posts which 
had sup]x>rted the wooden roller still remained, but the 
iron spindle had been dragged from its socket, and lay 
a few paces from the well, rusty, discoloured, and for¬ 
gotten. 

Robert Audley leant against one of the moss-grown 
posts and looked down at my lady’s face, very pale in the 
chill winter twilight. The moon had newly risen, a feebly 
luminous crescent in the gray heavens, an# a faint, ghostly 
light mingled with the misty shadows of the declining 
day. My lady's face seemed like that face which Robert 
Audley had seen in his dreams looking out of the white 
foam-flakes on the green sea-waves, and luring his uncle 
to destruction, 

“ T%se two labels are in my possession. Lady Audley,” 
he resinned. “ I took them from the box left by you 
at Crescent Villas. I took them in the presence of Mrs. 
Vincent and Miss Ton^s. Have you any proofs to offer 
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agdinbt this evidence ? V’ou say to me, ‘ I am Laicy 
Graham, and I have nothing whatever to do with Helen 
Taiboys.’ In that case yon can produce witnesses who 
will * declare your antecedents. Where had you been 
living prior to your appearance at Crescent Villas ? You 
must have friends, relations, connections, who can come 
torwaid to prove as much as this for you. If you were 
the most desolate creature upon this earthy you would 
be able to point to some one who could identify you with 
the past.’'’ 

“ Yes/' cried rny lady, a were placed in a criminal 
dock, I could, no doubt, bring forwam witnesses to refute 
your absurd accusation. But I am not in a criminal dock, 
Mr. Audley, and I do not choose to do anything but 
laugh at your ridiculous folly. I tell you that you are 
mad! If you please to say that Helen Taiboys is not 
dead, and that I am Helen Taiboys, you may do so. ^ If 
'ou choose to go wandering about to the places in which 

have lived, and to the places in which this Mis. Taiboys 
has lived, you must follovj the bent of your own inclina¬ 
tion ; but I would warn you that such fancies have some¬ 
times conducted people, as apparently sane as yourself, 
to the lifelong imprisonment of a private lunatic asylum." 

Rpbert Audley started, and recoiled a fev paces among 
the weeds and brushwood as my lady said this. 

“ She would be capable of any new crime to shield her 
from the consequences of the old one." he thought. 

“ She would be capable of using her influence with my 
uncle to place me in a madhouse." 

Robert Audrey was np coward, and yet a shiver of 
horror, something akin to fear, chilled him to the heart 
as he remembered the horrible things that have been 
done by women since tharday upon which Eve was' 
created to be Adam*® companion and helpmeet in the 
garden of Eden, What If this woman's hellish power 
of dissimulation should be stronger than the tagth* and 
crush him ? She had not spared George Taiboys when 
he had stood in her way, and menaced her with a certain 
peril; would she spare him wh^ threatened her with a 
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far greater danger ? Are women merciful, or loving, or 
kind in proportion to their beauty and their grace ? Was 
there not a certain Monsieur Mazers de Latude, who had 
the, bad fortune to offend the all-accomplished Madame ‘ 
de Pompadour, who expiated his youthful indisrrdtion 
by a lifelong imprisonment; who twice escaped from 
prison to be twice cast back into captivity; who, trust¬ 
ing in the tardy generosity of fils beautiful foe, betrayed 
himself to an implacable, fiend ? Robert Audlcy looked 
at the pale face of the woman standing by his side—that 
fair and beautiful face, illumined by starry blue eyes, 
that had a strange and Purely a dangerous light in them ; 
and remembering a* hundred stories of womanly perfidy, 
shuddered as he thought how unequal the struggle might 
be between himself and his uncle's wife. 

" I have shown her my cards/’ he thought, “ but she 
has kept hers hidden from me. The mask that she wears 
is not to be plucked away. My uncle would rather think 
me mad tfym believe her guilty.” 

. w The pale face of Clara Talboys—that grave and earnest 
face so different in its character to my lady’s fragile 
beauty—arose before him. 

“ What a coward I am to think of myself or my own 
danger! ” he thought. u The more I see of this woman, 
the more reason I have to dread her influence upon 
others ; the more reason to wish her far away from this 
house.” 

He looked about 1 dm 1 * in the dusky obscurity. The 
lonely garden was as quiet as some solitary graveyard, 
walled m and hidden away from the world of the living. 

** It was somewhere in tins garden that she met George 
Taljjoys upon the day of hi$ disappearance/’ he thought. 

“ I Wonder where it was they met; I wonder where it 
was that he looked l&to her cruel face and taxed her 
with her falsehood ? ” 

My lady, with her little hand resting lightly upon the 
opposite post to that against which Robert leant, toyed 
with her pretty foot amongst the long weeds, but kept 
a* furtive watch upon her enemy’s face. 
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“ It is to be a duel to the death, then, my lady / 4 said 
Robert Audley solemnly. “ You refuse to accept tny 
warning. You refuse to run away and repent of your 
wickedness in some distant hiding-place, far from the 
generous gentleman you have deceived and fooled by 
your false witcheries. You choose to remain here and 
defy me.** 

“I do / 4 answered Lady Audley, lifting her head, and 
looking full at the young barrister. “It is no fault of 
mine if my husband’s nephew goes mad and chooses me 
for the victim of his monomania / 4 

“ So be it, then, my lady/* answered Robert. “ My 
friend George Talboys was last seen entering these gar¬ 
dens by the little iron gate at which we came in to-night. 
He was last heard inquiring for you. He was seen to 
enter these gardens, but he was never seen to leave them. 
I do not believe that he ever did leave them. I believe 
that he met with his death within the boundary of these 
grounds, and that his body lies hidden in some forgotteft 
comer of this place. I will have such a search made ar 
shall level that house to j:he earth, and root up every 
tree in these gardens, rather than I will fail .in finding 
the grave of my murdered friend/* 

Lucy Audley uttered a long, low, wailing cry, and 
threw up her arms above her head with a wild gesture 
of despair, but she made no answer to the ghastly charge 
of her accuser. Her arms slowly dropped, and she stood 
staring at Robert Audley, her white face gleaming through 
the dusk, her blue eyes glittering and dilated. 

“ You shall never live to do this/* she said. “ I wiU 
kill you first! Why have you tormented me ? Why 
could you not let me alone ? What harm have I aver 
done you, that ypu should make yourself my persecutor, 
and dog my steps, and watch my looks, and play the 
spy upon me ? Do you want to drive me mad ? Do 
you know what it is to wrestle with a mad woman ? 
No/’ cried my lady, with a laugh. “ you do not, or you 
would never——’’ 

She stopped abruptly, and drew herself suddenly to 
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her fullest height. It was the same action which Robert 
had seen in the old half-drunken lieutenant; and it had 
the same dignity—the sublimity of extreme misery. g 
“ Go away, Mr. Audley,” she said. “ You aie pad, 

I tell you ; you are mad ' ” 

" I am going, my lady,” answered Robert quietly. ‘ I 
would have condoned youi dimes out of pity to youi 
wretchedness. You have i of used to a eept my muev. 

1 widi to have pity upon the living. I shall hencelortli 
only remember my duty to the dead.” 

He walked away fiom the lonely well under the shadow 
of the limes/ My.lady followed him slowly down that 
long, gloomy avenue, and an oss the rustic budge to the 
iron gate. As he passed thiough the gate, Alicia came 
out of a little half-glass door that opened from an oak- 
panelled bieakfast-room at one angle of the house, and 
met her cousin upon the threshold of the gateway. 

I “ I have been looking for you everywhere, Robert,” 
sne said, • “ Papa has come down to tlie library, and I 
mm sure he will be glad to sec you,” 

The young man started at*the sound of his cousin’s 
fresh young voice, ** Good heavens! ” he thought, “ can 
these two women be of the same clay ? Can this frank, 
generous-hearted girl, who cannot conceal any impulse 
of her innocent nature, be of the same flesh and blood as 
that wretched creature whose shadow falls upon the path 
beside me ? ” 

He looked from hi# cousin to Lady Audley* who stood 
near the gateway, waiting for him to stand aside and let 
her pass him. 

” I don’t know what has come to your cousin, my dear 
Alijia,” said my lady. “He is so absent-minded and 
eccentric as to be quite beyond my comprehension.” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaiined Miss Audley; “ and yet I 
should imagine, from the length of your Ule-b-tHe, that 
you had made some effort to understand him.” 

" Oh yes,” said Robert quietly, “ my lady and I 
understand each other veYy well ; but as it is growing 
late I will wish you good-evening, ladies. I shall sleep 
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lo-night at Mount Sunning, as l haw Lome business to 
attend to up there, and 1 will come down and see my 
uncle lo-inoirow.” 

"What, Robert!” cried Alicia, “you surely won't 
go away without seeing papa ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear,” answered the young man. ** I am 
a little disturbed by some disagreeable business in which 
t very much concerned, and I would rather not see 
my unde. Good-night, Alicia < J will come or write 
to-morrow.” 

He pressed Ms cousin’s hand, bowed to Lady Audley, 
and walked away under the black shadow of the arch¬ 
way, mid out into the quiet avenue beyond the Court. 

lily lady and Alicia stood watching him until he was 
out of sight. 

“ What in goodness’ name is the % matter with my 
cousin Robert ? ” exclaimed Miss Audley impatiently, as 
the barrister disappeared. “ What does he mean fyy 
these absurd goings-on ? Some disagreeable business that 
disturbs him, indeed! I suppose the unhappy creature 
has had a brief forced ftpon him by some ill-starred 
attorney, and is sinking into a state of imbecility from a 
dim consciousness ol his own incompetence.” 

“ Have you ever studied your cousin’s character, 
Alicia ? ” aske /1 my lady very seriously, after a pause. 

“ Studied his character! No, Lady Audley. Why 
should I study his character?” said Alicia. “There 
is very little study required to cto^nce anybody that 
he is a lazy, selfish Sybarite, Who cares for* noticing in 
tire world except his own case and comfort.” 

“ But have you never thought hint eccentric ? ” 

" Eccentric f ” repated Alicia," pursing up her ri$d$Bps 
and shrugging her moulders, " Well, yes—I believe that 
is the excuse generally made for such people. I sup¬ 
pose Bob is eccentric.” 

” I have never heard you speak of his father and 
mother,” said my lady thoughtfully. ” Do you remem¬ 
ber them ? ” 

” I nevci saw Ms mother. She was a Miss Dahymple, 
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a very dashing girl, who tan away vvjtn my uncle, and 
lo^t a very handsome fortune in consequence. She died 
at Nice, when poor Bob was five yeais old " 

" Did you ever hear anything paiticular about her > ” 
“ How do you mean 1 paiticular ’ ? " asked Alicia.* 

" Hid you ever heai that she* was eccentiic—what 
people call * odd * ? " 

'‘Oh no/* said Alicia, laughing. "My aunt was a 
veiy reasonable woman, J bclio\c, though she chd maftry 
for love. But you must icmember that she died before 
I was bom, and I have not, therefore, leIt very much 
c unosity about her," 

" But you recollect ypur uncl% I suppose 3 " 

" My uncle Robert ? " said Alicia. " Oh yes, I re¬ 
member him very well indeed." 

" Was he eccentric—1 mein to say peculiar m his 
habits, like your cousin 

" Yes; I believe Robert iuhe ufs aU his.absuu1ities fiom 
Ids father.^ My uncle expresbcd the same indifference for 
tjis fellow-creatures as #iy coutm ; but as ho was a good 
husband, an affectionate father, arid a kind master, no¬ 
body ever^hallengecl his. opinions." * 

" But h c was eccentric ? " 

" Yes; I suppose he was generally thought a little 
eccentric " 

" Ah ! "Haid my lady gravely, “ J thought as much. 
Do you know, Alicia, tnal madness is moie often trans¬ 
mitted from father to >son than from father to daughter, 
and from mother w daughter than from mother to sou ? 
Your cousin Rob® Audley is a veij$ hanisome young 
man, and I believe a very good-hearted young man; 
but he must bo watched, Alicia, for he is mm! ” 

"pfad ! " cried Miss Audley indignantly; " you are 
dreaming* my lady, or—or—>;ou are trying to frighten 
me/ 1 added the young lady, with considerable alarm. # 
"I only wish to put you on your guard, Alicia," 
answered my lady. " Mr. Audley may be, as you say, 
merely eccentric ; but he has talked to me this evening 
in a manner that has filled me with absolute terror, cpd 
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I believe that he x ♦ynng Ili ad 3 -hall speak very seri¬ 
ously to Six ''had this \eiy mghl ” 

“Speak to papa 1 ” exclaimed Ahia, “you smely 
won\t didress pap \ bv suggesting such a possibility t ” 

“ I slnll only put him on his ginrd my dear Vhtia ” 
“But he’ll ihui believe \oit” slid Miss Andley , 
“ he will luigh at Midi an idea " 

“ t\o, Alu n , h( \m11 lx luxe anything that I tdl him,” 
answered my ladj, with a quiet ramie 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

• 

Lady Audley went from the garden to the library, a 
pleasant oak-panelled homely apartment in which Sir 
Michael liked to sit reading or wi iting, or arranging the 
business ot his estate with his steward, a stalwart country¬ 
man, halt agriculturist, half lawyer, who rented a small 
farm a few miles from the Court. 

The bafonet was seated in a capacious easy-chair near 
*the hearth. The bright blaze of the fire rose and fell, 
flashing now upon the polished prominences of the black 
oak booKtase, now upon the gold and scarlet bindings 
of the books; sometimes glimmering upon the Athenian 
helmet of a marble Pallas, sometimes lighting up the 
forehead of Sir Robert Peel. * 

The lamp upon the reading-table had not yet been 
lighted, and Sir Michael sat in the firelight waiting for 
the coming of his young wife. 

It is impossible for me ever to tell the purity of his 
generous love—it is impossible to desbribe that affection, 
which was as tender as the love of a young mother for 
her first-born, as brave and chivalrous as the heroic 
passion of a Bayard for his liege mistress* 

The door opened while he was thinking of his fondly- 
loved wife, and looking up, the baronet saw the slender 
form standing in the doorway. 

“ Why, mv darling! ” he exclaimed, as my lady closed 
the door behind her and came towards ms chair, “ I 
have been thinking of you, and waiting for you for an 
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Lour. Where havo you been, and what have you been 
doing ? ” . 

• My lady, standing in the shadow, rather than in the 
light* paused a lew moments before replying to this 
question. ^ 

“ I have been to Chelmsford,” she said, “ shipping; 
in cl-” 

She hesitated, twisting her bonnet-strings in her slim 
white fingers With an air of pretty embarrassment, 

“ And what, my*debr,” asked the baronet—” what have 
you been doing since you cathe irom Chelmsford ? I 
heard a carriage stop at the door an* hour ago. It was 
yours, was it not ? 

“ Yes; I came home an hour ago,” answered my lady, 
with the same air of embarrassment* 

“And what have you been doing since you came 
home ? ” 

Sir Michael Audley asked this question with a slightly 
ieproachM accent. His young wife’s presence made the 
sunshine of his life, and though he could not bear to 
chain her to his side, it grieved him to think that she 
could willingly remain unnecessarily absent from him, 
frittering away her time in some childish talk or frivolous 
occupation* . 

“ What have you baft doing since you came home, 
my dear ? ” he related. “ What has kept you so long 
away from me ? ” 

lf I have been talking to—Mr. Robert Audley.” 

She still twisted her bonnet-strings round and around 
her fingers; she still spoke With the same air of embar¬ 
rassment* 

“ Robert 1 *’ exclaimed the baronet ; ” is Robert here ? ” 

“ He was here a little while ago." 

” And is here still, I suppose," 

“ No, he has gone away. 

“ Gone away 1 " cried $ir Michael. “ What do you 
mean, my darling ? ” 

" l mean that your nephew came to the Court this 
afternoon Ahun and I found him idling about the 
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gardens. lie stayed here till about a quarter of an hour 
ago talking to me, and then he hurried off, without a 
word of explanation, except, indeed, some ridiculous 
excuse about business at Mount Stunning.” 

u Business at Mount Stanning ! Why, what business 
can he possibly have in that out-of-the-way place ? He 
has gone to sleep at Mount Stanning, then, I suppose ? ” 
“Yes, I think he said something to that effect.” 

“ Upon my word,” exclaimed the baronet, “ I think 
that boy is half mad.” * * 

My lady's face was so much in shadow that Sir Michael 
Audley was unaware of the bright change that came over 
its sickly pallor as he made tliis very commonplace 
observation. A triumphant smile illumined Lucy Aud¬ 
ley's countenance, a smile that plainly said, “ It is coming 
—it is coming; I can twist him which way I hke. I can 
put black before him, and if I say it is white he will 
believe me.' 

But Sir Michael Audley, in declaring that his nephew’s 
^wits were? disordered, merely uttered that conimonplace 
' ejaculation which is well knovjn to have very little moan¬ 
ing. Thjj baronet had, it is true, no very great estimate 
of Robert’s faculty for the business of this everyday life. 
He was in the habit of looking upon his nephew as a 
good-natured nbnentity—a man whose heart had been 
amply stocked bv liberal Nature with all the best things 
the generous goddess had to bestow, but whose brain 
had been somewhat overlooked in the distribution of 
intellectual gifts, Sir Michael Audley made that mistake 
which is very commonly made by easy-goim well-to-do 
observers, who have no occasion to look below the sur¬ 
face, He mistook laziness for incapacity. He thought 
because his nephew was idle he must necessarily be 
stupid. He concluded that if Robert did not distinguish 
himself it was because he dtald not. 

He forgot the mute, inglorious Miltons who die voice¬ 
less and inarticulate for want of that dogged persever¬ 
ance, that blind courage, which the poet must possess 
before he can find a publisher; he forgot the Cromwells 
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who see that noble vessel- the State floundering upon 
a sea of confusion, and going down m a tunpo-d ot noisy 
bewilderment, and who yet are poweiless to get at the 
’helm, forbidden even to send out a lifeboat to the slak¬ 
ing ship. Surely it is a mistake to judge of what a man 
can do by that which he has done. 

The world’s Valhalla is a dose borough, and perhaps 
the greatest men may be those who perish silently far 
away from the sacred portal. Perhaps the purest and 
brightest spirits are those who ‘shrink fiom the turmoil 
of the racecourse—the tumult and confusion of the 
struggle The game of life is something like the game 
of hearts, and it may be that the bdtet cards are some¬ 
times left in the talon. 

My lady threw off her bonnet, and seated herself upon 
a velvet-covered footstool at Sir Michael’s feet. There 
was nothing studied or affected in this girlish action. 
It was so natural to Lucy Audley to be childish, that no 
one would have wished to see her otherwise. It would 
have seemed as foolish to expect dignified reserve or^ 
womanly gravity from tips amber-haired siren, as to 
wish for rich basses in the compass of a skylark^ song. 

She ^it with her pale face turned away from the fire¬ 
light, and with her hands locked together upon the arm 
of her husband’s easy-chair. ,They were very restless, 
these slender white hands. Mv lady twisted the jewelled 
fingers in and out of each other as she talked to her 
husband. 

“I vanted to come to you, you know, dear,” she 
said — 1 '* I wanted to come to you directly I got home, 
but Mr. Audley insisted upon my stopping to talk to 
him." 

" But what about, my love ? ” asked the baronet. 

" What could Robert have to say to you ? ” 

My lady did not answer tills question. Her fair head 
dropped upon her husband's knee, her rippling yellow 
curls fell over her face. 

Sjr Michael lifted that beautiful head with his strong 
hands, ana raised my lady's face. The firelight shining 
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011 that pale face lit up the Luge, wilt blue eyes which 
were drowned m tears. 

“ Lucy, Lucy ! ” cried the baionet, “ what is the mean-, 
ing of this ? My Mvc, my love, what has happened to 
distress you in this manner ? ” 

Lady Audlej tued to speak, but the words died away 
inarticulately upon her trembling Ups. A chalking sensa¬ 
tion in her throat seemed to sti angle I hose tube and 
plausible wouls, her only armour against her enemies. 
She 1 ould not speak. Tlie agony she had endured silently 
in the dismal lime-walk had giuwn too strong for hoi, 
and she broke intcj a tempest of hysterical sobbing. It 
was no simulated giiet that shook her slender Iramo and 
tore at her like soriv 1 1 a venous beast that would have 
rent her piecemeal with it a horrible strength I*, was a 
storm of real anguish and terror, oi remorse and misery 7 . 
It was the one wild outcry in which the woman’s feebler 
nature got the better oi the siren’s art. 

It was not thus that siie had meant to fight her terrible 
’duel with Robert Audley. These were not the weapons 
which she had intended to ; but perhaps no artifice 
which shfc could have devised would have served her 
so well as this one outburst of natural grief. It shook 
her husband to the very soul. It bewildered and terrified 
him. It reduced the strong intellect of the man to help¬ 
less confusion and peqilexity. It struck at the one weak 
point in a good man’s nature. It appealed straight to 
Sir Michael Audley’s affection ior his wife. 

Ah, Heaven help a strong man’s tender weakness for 
the woman he loves ! Heaven pity him when the guilt}' 
creature who has deceived him comes with her teais and 
lamentations to throw herself at his iect in self-abandon¬ 
ment and Remorse, torturing him with the sight of her 
agony, rending his heart ^ith her sobs, lacerating his 
breast with her groans, multiplying her own sufferings 
into a great anguish for him to bear, multiplying them 
by twenty-fold, multiplying them in the ratio of a brave 
man’s capacity for encWance. Heaven forgive him if, 
maddened by that cruel agony, the balance wavers, for 
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a hDwiCft, and ho i= ieou; to forgive anything, icady to 
take this wi etched one to the shelter of his breast, and 
, to pm don that which the stern voice of manly honour 
' urge^ must not be pardoned. Pity him, pity ham, philos¬ 
opher who ponder the perplexities of life. The wife's 
worst remorse when she stands without the threshold of 
the home she may never again enter is not equal to the 
agony of the husband who closes the portal on that 
familiar and entreating face. The anguish of the mother 
who may never look again upon her children is less than 
the Torment of the father who has to say to those chib 
dren, little ones, you are henceforth motherless/' 

Sir Michael Audley rose from his chair, trembling with 
indignation, and ready to do immediate bailie with the 
person who had caused his wife's gribL 
“ Lucy," he <said, “ Lucy, I insist upon your telling 
me what and who has distressed you. I insist upon it. 
Wlioever has annoyed you shall answer to me for your 
grief, Come, my love, tell me directly what ibis." * 
He reseated himself and bent over the drooping figure^ 
at his feet, calming his own agitation in his desire to 
soothe his wife’s distress* • 

“ Tell me what it is, my dear," he whispered tenderly. 
The sharp paroxysm had passed away, and my lady 
looked up: a glittering light shone through the tears in 
her eyes, and the lines about her pretty rosy mouth, 
those hard and cruel lines which Robert Audley had 
observed in the pre^Raphaelite portrait, were plainly 
visible in the firelight 

"lam very silly," she said; “ but really he has made 
me quite hysterical.” 

“ Who—-who has made you hysterical ? " 

“ Your nephew—Mr. Robert Audley," ^ f 
" Robert! " cried the baronet. " Lucy, what do you 
mean ?" 1 

“ I told you that Mr. Audley insisted upon my going 
into the lime-walk, dear," said my lady* " He wanted 
to talk to me, he said, and ! went, and he said such 
horrible things that-" 
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“ Wh it homble tilings, I.ucv ? " 

Lady Audley shuddered, and clung with convulsive 
fingers to the strong hand that had rested caressingly* 
upon her shoulder, * 

“ What did he say, Lucy ? " 

“ 0 my dear love, how can I tell you ? " cnod my 
lady " I know that I shall distress you—or you will 
laugh at me, and then*— ” 

' r La ugh at you ? No? Lucy," 

Lady Audley was silent lor a moment. She sat look¬ 
ing straight before her into ihe fire, with her fingers still 
locked about tier husband's hand. 

“ My dear," she said slowly, hesifiatmg how and then 
bet weed her words, as if she almost shrank from uttei mg 
them, “ have you ever—I am so aft and of alarming you 

—or—have you ever thought Mr. Audley—a lit tie-" 

“ A little what, my darling ? " 

*' A little out of Ins mind," falteied Lady Au<lley, 

Out of his mind 1 " cried Sir Michael. “ My dear 
girl, what are you thinking of ? " 

" You said just now, dear, \hat >ou thought he was 
half mad/* 

“ Did I, my love ? " said the baronet, laughing. “ I 
don't remember saying it, and it was a mere ja$on ds 
parter , that meant nothing whatever. Robert may be 
a little eccentric—a little stupid, peihaps -he mayn’t 
be overburdened with wits, but I don 1 ! think he has 
brains enough for madness. T believe it’s generally your 
great intellects that get out of order." 

“ But madness is sometimes hereditary," said my lady. 

" Mr. Audley may have inherited-" 

" He has inherited no madness from his father’s family," 
interrupted *Sir Michael. “ The Audleys have never 
peopled priyate lunatic asylums or fee’d mad doctors." 

“ Nor from his mother’s family ? ” 

M Not to my knowledge." * 

"People generally keep 4 these things a secret/’ said 
my lady gravely. " There may have been madness in 
your ftister-in-law’s family." 
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“ I don’t think so, my dear/’ replied Sir Michael. 

*' But, Lucy, tell me what, in Heaven’s name, has put 
k this idea into your head ? ” 

“I have been trying to account for your nephew’s 
conduct. I can account for it in no other manner. If 
you had heard the things he said to me to-night, Sir 
Michael, you too might have thought him mad/’ 

“ But what did he say, Lucy ? ” 

“ I can scarcely tell you. You can see how much 
he has stupefied and bewildered me, I believe he has 
Uvea too bng alone in those solitary Temple chambers. 
Perhaps he reads too much or smokes too much. You 
know that some physicians declare madness to be a 
mere illness of the brain—an illness to which any one 
is subject, and which may be produced by given causes, 
and cured by given means.” 

Lady Audley’s eves were still fixed upon the burning 
coals in the wide grate. She spoke as if she had been 
discussing a subject that she Rad often heard discussed 
before. She spoke as if her mind had almost wandered * 
away from the thought df her husband’s nephew to the 
wider question of madness in the abstract. * 

“ Why should he not be mad ? ” resumed my lady. 
u People are insane tor years and years before their 
insanity is found out. They know that they are mad, 
but they know how to keep their secret*; and perhaps 
they may sometimes keep it till they die. Sometimes a 
paroxysm sokes them, and in an evil hour they betray 
themselves. They commit a crime, perhaps. The horrible 
temptation of opportunity assails them, the knife is in 
their hand, and the unconscious victim by their side. 
They may conquer the restless demon and go away, and 
die innocent of any violent deed; but they may yield 
to the horrible temptation—the frightful, passionate, 
hungry craving for violence and horror. They sometimes 
yield, and arc lost.” * 

Lady Audley’s voice rose as she argued this dreadful 
question. The hysterical excitement from which she had 
only just recovered had left its effects upon her, but she 
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conti oiled herselt, and her tone grew calmer as she re¬ 
sumed. 

“ Robert Audley is mad,” she said decisively. ” What 1 
is one of the strongest diagnostics of madness—what is 
llie first appalling sign of mental aberration ? The mind 
becomes stationary ; the brain stagnates ; the even cur- 
rent of the mind is interrupted; the thinking power of 
the brain resolves itself into a monotone. As the waters 


of a tidelcss pool putrefy by reason of their stagnation, 
the mind becomes turbid and corrupt through lade of 
action ; and perpetual reflection upon one subject re- 
solves itself into monomania. Robert Audley is a mono¬ 
maniac. The disappearance of liis friend George Talboys 
grieved and bewildered him. He dwelt upon this one 
idea until he lost the power of thinking of anything else. 
The one idea looked at perpetually became distorted to 
his mental vision. Repeat the commonest word in the 
English language twenty times, and before the twentieth 
repetition ^011 will havetybegun to wonder whether the 
word which you repeat is really the word you mean to 
utter. Robert Audley has thought of his friend’s dis¬ 


appearance until the one idea has done its fatal and 
unhealthy work. He looks at common event with a 
vision that is diseased, and he distorts it into a gloomy 
horror engendered of his own monomania. If you do 
not want to make me as mad as he is, you must never 
let me see him again. He declared to-night that George 
Talboys was murdered in this place, and that he will 
root up every tree in the gardens, and pull down every 
brick in the house, in his search for-” 


My lady paused. The words died away upon her 
lips. She had exhausted herself by the strange energy 
with which she had spoken. She had been trans¬ 
formed from a frivolous, childish beauty into a woman, 
strong to argue her own cause and plead her own 
defence. 


“ Pull down this house ! " cried the baronet. " George 
Talboys murdered at Audley Court I Did Robert say 
this, Lucy ? ” 
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" He said something of that kind—something that 
frightened me very much.*' 

" Then he must be mad/' said Sir Michael gravely. 

'* I’m bewildered by what you tell me. Did he really 
t>ay this, Lucy, or did you misunderstand him ? " 

"l— I—don’t think i did/' faltered my lady. "You 
saw how frightened I was when I first came in. I should 
not have been so much agitated if he had not said some¬ 
thing horrible." « 

Lady Audley had availed herself of the very strongest 
argument by which die could help her cause. 

"To be sure, my darling, to be sure/' answered the 
baronet. " What eyiuld have put such hideous fancies 
into the unhappy boy's head ? This Mr. Tallboys—a per¬ 
fect stranger to all of us —murdered at Audley Court! 
I'll go to Mount Stunning to-night and see Robert. I 
have known him ever since he was a baby, and I cannot 
be deceived in him. If there is realjy anything wrong, 
Iwwill not be able to conceal Afrom me," 9 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. * . . 

" That is rather an open question," she said. " It is 
generally a stranger who is the first to observe any 
Jisychological peculiarity/ , 

The big 'words sounded strange from my lady's 
rosy lips ; but her newly-adopted wisdom had a certain 
quaint prettiness about it which bewildered her hus¬ 
band. * 

" But yon must not go to Mount S tanning, my dear 
darling," she said tenderly. “ Remember that you are 
under strict orders to stay indoor^ until the weather is 
milder, and the stin shines upon this cruel ice-bound 
country/* < 1 

Sir Michael Audley sank hack in his capacious chair 
with a sigh of resignation. 

** Thars true. Lucy/’ he said; " we must 6 bey Mr. 
Dawson. I suppose Robert will come to iee me to¬ 
morrow." 

" Yes, dear. I think he s^id he would," 

" Then we must wait till tQ-morrow, my darling; I 
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cap’t believe that there leally is anything wiong with 
th6 poor boy—I can’t believe it, Lucy/’ 

“Then how do you account for this extraordinary’ 
delusion about this Mr. Talboys ? ” asked my lady. * 

Sir Michael shook his head. 4 
“ I don't know, Lucy—I don’t know,” he answered. 
u It is always so difficult to believe that "any one of the 
calamities that continually befall our fellow-men will 
ever happen to us, I can’t believe lliat my nephew’s 
mind is impaired—I can’t behove it. I—I’ll get him to 
stop here, Lucy, and I'll watch him closely. I tell you, 
my love, if there is'anything wrong, jt am sure to find it 
out. I can’t be mistaken in a young man who lets &’ ways 
been the same to me as my own sou. But, my dailmg, 
why were you so frightened by Robert’s wild talk ? It 
could not affect you,” 

My lady sighed piteously. 

“ You must think me v^ry strong-minded, Sir Michael," 
she said, \$ith rather an injured air, “ if you imagine I 
can hear of these sort of things indifferently, I know I 
shall never,be able to see Mr, Audley again.” 

” And you shall not, my dear- you shall not” 

M You said just now you would have him here,” mur¬ 
mured Lady Audley, 

4 u But I will not, my darling girl, if his presence annoys 
you. Good heavens, Lucy, can you imagine for a moment 
that I^have any higher wish than to promote youi happi¬ 
ness ? I will* consult some London physician about 
Robert, and let him discover if there really is anything 
the matter with my poor brother's only son. You shall 
not be annoyed, Lucy.” 

" You must think me very unkind, dear,” said my 
lady, “ a^d I know I oughl not to be annoyed by the 
poor fellow; but he really seems to have taken some 
absurd notion into his head about me.” 
u About you, Lucy! ” cried Sir Michael. 

Yes, dear. He seems to connect me in some vague 
manner—which I cannot quite understand—with the 
disappearance of this Mr.Talboys.” 
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“ Impossible, Lucy. \ ou must have misunderstood 
him.” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“ Then he must be mad,” said the baronet—“ he must 
be mad. I will wait till he goes back to town, and then 
send some one to his chambers to talk to him. Good 
heavens, \yhat a mysterious business this is I ” 

“ I tear I have distressed you, darling,” murmured 
Lady Audley. 

“Yes, my dear, I am very mucji distressed by what 
you have told me; but you were quite right to talk to 
me frankly about this dreadful business. I must think 
it over, dearest, and try and decide what is best to be 
done.” 

My lady rose from the low ottoman on which she had 
been seated. The fire had burned down, and there was 
only a faint glow of red light in the room. Lucy Audley 
bent over her husband’s chair, and put her lips to his 
broad forehead. * 

“ How good you have ..always been to me, dear 1 ” she 
whispered softly. “You would never let any one influ¬ 
ence you against me, would you, my darling p' 1 ’ 

“ Influence me against you ? ” repeated the baronet. 
“No, my love.” 

“ Because, you know, dear,” pursued my lady, " theft? 
are wicked people as well as mad people in the world, 
and there may be some persons whose interest it would 
be to injure me.” 

“ They had better not try it, then, my dear,” answered 
Sir Michael; “ they would find themselves in rather a 
dangerous position if they did.” 

Lady Audley laughed aloud, with a gay, triumphant, 
silvery peal of laughter that vibrated through the quiet 
room. , 

“ My own dear darling,” she said, “ I know you love 
me. And now I must run away, dear, for it's past seven 
o’clbck. I was engaged to dine at Mrs. Montford's, but 
I must send a groom with a message of apology, for Mr. 
Audley has made me quite uftftt for company* T shall 
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Slav at home and nurse you, deai. \ oil’ll go tu bod 
\ory caily, won't you, and take great care ot vouisclf ? ” 
“ Yos dear ” 

My lady tripped out of the room to give I101 coders 
about tiio message' which was to be carried to the house 
where she was to h ivc dined. She paused for a moment 
as she closed the ljbiary door-she paused, and laid her 
hand upon her buast to check the rapid tlitobbing of 
her heait. ' * 

“ I have been afraid of you, Mr, Robnt Audley,” she 
thought, “ but perhaps the time may come m which you 
will have cause to be ah aid of me.” 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


I 

PStCEBE’S PETITION. 

* 

The division between Lady Audley and her stepdaughter 
had not become any narrower in the two months which 
had elapsed since the pleasant Christmas holiday time 
had been kept at AudJey Court. Theie was no open war¬ 
fare between the t\yo women, there was only an armed 
neutrality. Alicia would very much have preferred a 
hearty, pitched battle to this silent and undemonstrative 
disunion; but it was not easy to quart cl with my lady 
*She had soft answers fo*' the turning^away of wrath. 
She could smile bewitchinglf at her stepdaughter's open 
petulance, and laugh mernly at the young lady's ill- 
temper. Perhaps, had she been less amiable, had she 
been indeed more like Alicia in disposition, the two 
ladies might have expended their enmity in one tremendous 
quarrel, atnl might ever afterwords have been affection* 
ate and In-uidly. But Lucy Audley would not make 
war.^ She earned forward fche sum of her dislike and 
pit it out at a steady rate of interest, until the breach 
between her stepdaughter and herself, widening a little 
every day, became a great ‘gulf utterly impassable by 
okve-branch-beai ing doves, from either side of the abyss. 
There can be no reconciliation where there te no open 
warfare;. there must be a battle, a brave, boisterous 
battle, with pendants waving and cannon roaring, before 
there can be peaceful treaties and enthusiastic shaking of 
hands. $>eihaps the union between France and England 
owes hs greatest force to the recollection ot bygone con- 
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quest and defeat. We have haled ea< n ollnr and licked 
each other, and had it out, as the common phrase goe*>,, 
and we can alford now to lall into each other’s arm£ and 
vow eternal friendship and everlasting brothei hood. 

Alicia Audley and her father’s pretty wile had plenty 
of room for the comfortable indulgence of their dislike 
in the spacious old mansion. My lady had her own 
apartments, as we know—luxurious chambers, m which 
all conceivable elegancies had been gathered lor the com¬ 
fort of their occupant. Alicia had her own rooms in 
another part of the large house. She had her fac ourlte 
mare, her Newfoundland dog, and hex drawing materials, 
and she made herself tolerably happy. She was not very 
happy, this frank, generous-hearted girl, for it was 
scarcely possible that she could be altogether at ease 
in the constrained atmosphere of the Court. Her lather 
was changed: that dear father, over whom she had once 
reigned supreme with the boundless authority ol a spoiled 
child, had* accepted another mier and submitted to a 
new dynasty, fat tie by little# my lady’s pielty power 
made itself felt in that nafrow household, and Alicia 
saw her father gradually lured across .that gulf that 
divided Lady Audley from her stepdaughter, until he 
stood at last quite upon the other side of the abvss, 
and looked coldly upon his only child across that widen¬ 
ing chasm* 

Alicia felt that he was lost to her. My lady’s beaming 
smiles, my lady’s winning words, my lady’s radiant 
glances and bewitching graces, had done their work of 
enchantment, and Sir Michael had grown to look upon 
his daughter as a somewhat wilful and capricious young 
person who had behaved with determined uukindnqss to 
the wife he loved, 

i Poor Alicia saw all this, and bore her burden as well 
as she could. It seemed very hard to be a handsome 
gray-eyed heiress, with dogs and horses and servants at 
her command, and yet to be so much alone in t]^ world 

to know of not one friendly ear into which she might 
puur her sorrows* 
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u If Bob was good tor anything, I could have told him 
how unhappy I am/' thought Miss Audley; u but I may 
just as well tell Cesar my troubles /or any consolation 
I should get from my cousin Robei t.” 

Sir Michael Audley obeyed his pretty nurse, and went 
to bed a little after nine o'clock upon the bleak March 
evening after Robert's visit to the Court. Perhaps the 
baronet’s bedroom was about the pleasantest reheat that 
an invalid could have (hosen in such cold and cheerless 
weather. The dark-green velvet curtains were diawn 
before the windows and about the ponderous bed. The 
wood fne burned redly upon the broad hearth. The 
reading-lamp was lighted upon a delicious little table close 
1(0 Sir Michael's pillow, and a heap of magazines and 
newspapers had been arranged by my lady’s own fail 
hands for the pleasure ol the invalid. 

Lady Audley sat by the bedside for about ten minutes 
talking to her husband, talking very seriously, about 
this strange and awful question—Robert Audley's lunacy; 
but at the end of that tijne she rose and bade him good¬ 
night. She lowered the green silk shade befoie the 
reading-lamp, adjusting it carefully for the rdpose of the 
baronet's eyes, 

“ I shall leave you, dear/’ she said, “ If you can 
sleep, so much the better. If you wish to read, the 
books and papers are dose to you, I will leave the 
doors between the rooms open, and I shall hear your 
voice if you call me." 

Lady Audley went through her dressing-room into the 
boudoir, where she had been sitting with her husband 
since dinner. 

Every evidence of womanly refinement was visible in 
the dlegant chamber. My lady’s piano was open, covered 
with scattered sheets of music and exquisitely-bound 
collections of scenas and fantasias which no master need 
have disdained to study. Mydady's easel stood near the 
window, bearing witness to my lady’s artistic talent, in 
the shape of a water-coloured sketch of the Court and 
gardens. My lady’s f|irydike embroideries of lace and 
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mttslin, rainbow-hued silks, and delicately-tinted wools 
littered the luxurious apartment; while the looking- 
glasses, cunningly placed at angles and opposite corners 
by an artistic upholsterer, multiplied my lady's image, 
and in that image reflected the most beautiful object in 
the enchanted chamber. 

Amid all this lamplight, gilding, colour, wealth, and 
beauty, Lucy Audley seated herself on a footstool by the 
Are to think. 

If Mr. Holman Hunt could have peeped into the pretty 
boudoir, I think the picture would have been photo¬ 
graphed upon his bram, to be reproduced by-and-by 
upon a bishop's half-length for the glorification of the 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. My lady in that half-re¬ 
cumbent attitude, with her elbow resting on one knee, 
and her perfect chin supported by her hand, the rich 
folds of drapery falling away in long undulating lines froth 
the exquisite outline of her figure, and the luminous rose- 
coloured firelight enveloping her in a soft glow, only 
broken by the golden glitter of her yellow hair—beautiful 
in herself, but made bewilderin|ly be&Mful by the gor¬ 
geous surroundings which adorn the shrine of her loveli¬ 
ness—would have been a worthy model for a pre-Raphaelite 
pencil. Drinking-cups of gold and ivory, chiselled by 
Benvenuto Cellini; cabinets of buhl and porcelain, bear¬ 
ing the cipher of Austrian Marie Antoinette, amid devices 
of rosebuds and true lover’s knots, birds and butterflies, 
cupids and shepherdesses, goddesses, courtiers, cottagers, 
and milkmaids; statuettes of Parian marble and Sevres 
biscuit; gilded baskets of hothouse flowers; fantastical 
caskets of Indian filigree wor|$; fragile teacups of tur¬ 
quoise china, adorned by medallion miniatures of Louis 
me Great and Louis the Well-beloved, Louise de la Valh&re, 
and Jeanne Marie du Barry; cabinet pictures and gilded 
mirrors, shimmering satin and diaphanous lace—afl that 
gold can buy or art devise had been gathered together 
for the beautification of this quiet chamber in which my 
lady sat listening to the moaning of the shrill March 
wind and the flapping of the ivy^pves against the case- 
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ments, and looking into the red chasms in the burning 
coals. 

* I should be preaching a very stale sermon, and harp¬ 
ing upon a very familiar moral, if I were to seize upon 
this opportunity of declaiming against art and beauty 
because my lady was more wretched in this elegant 
apartment than many a half-starved seamstress in her 
dreary garret. She was wretched by reason of a wound 
wbk h lay too deep for the possibility of any solace from 
wealth and luxury; but her wietchedness was of an 
abnormal nature, and the fact of her misery would be 
but a poor argument in favour of poverty and discom¬ 
fort as opposed to opulence. The Benvenuto Cellini 
carvings and the Sevres porcelain could not give her 
happiness, because she had passed out of their region. 
She was no longer innocent, and the pleasure we take in 
art and loveliness, being an innocent pleasure, had passed 
beyond her reach. Six or seven years before, she would 
have been happy in the possession of this little Aladdin's 
palace ; but she had wandered out of the circle of care¬ 
less pleasure-seekiig creatures, she had strayed far away 
into a starless labyrinth of guilt and treachery, terror 
and crime, and all the treasures that had been collected 
for her could have given her no pleasure but one—the 
pleasure of flinging them into a heap beneath her feet, 
and trampling upon them and destroying them in her 
cruel despair. * 

There were some things that would nave inspired her 
with an awful joy, a horrible delight. If Robert Audley, 
her pitiless enemy, her unrelenting pursuer, had lain 
dead in the adjoining chamber, she would have exulted 
over his bier. v * 

What pleasure could have remained for Lueretia Borgia 
and Catherine dc* Medici when the dreadful boundary 
line between innocence and guilt was passed, and the 
lost creatures stood upon the^ lonely outer side ? Only 
dark nafcoly joys and gulty delights ware left for these 
miserable women. With want disdainful bitterness they 
must have watched ||e frivolous vanities, *tbe petty 
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deceptions, tlic paltry sin> ol oicliiiaiy olirndort'! Per¬ 
haps they took a horrible pride in the enormity of their 
Wickedness; in this “ divimty of Hell,” which made 
them greatest amongst sinful creatures. 

My lady, brooding by the fire in her lonely chamber, 
with her largp, clear blue eyes fixed upon the yawning 
gulfs of lurid crimson in the burning coals, may have 
thought of many things very far away from the terribly 
silent struggle in which she was engaged. She may 
have thought of long-ago years of childish innocence, 
childish follies and selfishnesses, or frivolous feminine 
sins that ha$ weighed very lightly upon her conscience. 
Perhaps in that retrospective reverie she recalled the 
early time in which she had first looked in the glass and’ 
discovered that she was beautiful—'that fatal emly lime 
in which she had first begun to look upon her loveliness 
as a right divine, a boundless possession*which was to 
be a set-off against all girlish shortcomings, the counter¬ 
balance of every youthful sin. Did she remember the 
day in which that fairy dower enf beauty had first taught 
her to be selfish and cruel, indifferent to the Joys and 
sorrows of others* cold-hearted and capricious, greedy of 
admiration, exacting and tyrannical, with that petty 
woman's tyranny which is the Worst ot despotisms ? 
Did she trace every sin of her life back to its true source, 
and did she discover that poisoned fountain in her own 
exaggerated estiihate of the value of a pretty face ? 
Surely* if her thoughts wandered so far along the back¬ 
ward current of her life, she must hg,ve repented in bitter¬ 
ness and despair of that first day in which the master 
passions of her life had become her rulers, and the three 
demons of Vanity, Selfishness, and Ambition had joined 
hands and said* " This woman is our slave; let us see 
what she wifi become under our guidance/* 

How small these first youthful errors seemed as my 
lady looked back upon them in that long reverie by the 
lonely hearth 1 What small vanities what petty «crucl* 
tine l A triumph over a schoolfellow, a flirtation with the 
lover of a friend* an assertion of tfte right divine invested 
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in blue eyes and golden-tinted hair. But how terribly 
that narrow pathway had widened out into the broad 
highroad of sin, and how swift her footsteps had become 
upon the now familiar way ! 

My lady, twined her fingers in her amber curls, and 
made as if she would have torn them from her head. 
But even in that moment of mute despair the unyielding 
dominion of beauty asserted itself, and she released the 
pouf tangled glitter of ringlets, leaving them to make a 
halo round her head in the dim firelight. 

“ I was not wicked when I was voung/’ she thought, 
as she stared gloomily at the fire; x I was pnly thought¬ 
less. I never did any harm—at least, never wilfully. 
Have I ever been really wicked, I wonder ? " she mused. 
“ My worst wickednesses have been the result of wild 
impulses, and not of deeply-laid plots. I am not like 
the women I have read of, who have lain night after 
night in the horrible dark and stillness, planning out 
treacherous deeds, and arranging every circumstance of 
an appointed crime. Itwondcr whether they suffered— 
those women—^whether they ever suffered as*— 

Her thoughts wandered away into a weary maze of 
confusion. Suddenly she drew herself up with a proud, 
defiant gesture, and her eyes glittered with a light that 
was not entirely reflected from the fire. 

“ You are mad, Mr. Robert Audley,” she said, “ you 
are mad, and your fancies are a madman’s fancies. I 
know what madness is. I know its signs and tokens, 
and I say that you am mad/’ 

She put he*? hand to her head, as if thinking of some¬ 
thing which confpsed and bewildered her, and which she 
found it difficult to contemplate with calmness. 

" Dare I defy him ? ” she muttered, u Dare I ? dare 
I ? Will he stop now that he has once gone so far ? 
Will he stop for fear of me ? Will he stop for fear of me 
when the thought of what his uncle must suffer has not 
stopped him ? Will anything stop him—but death ? ” 
She pronounced the last two words in an awful whisper; 
end then she sat blankly staring at the fire, with her 
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head bent forward, her eyes dilated, and her lips still 
parted as they had been parted in her utterance of that 
final word “ death." 

“ I can't plot horrible things," she muttered prcsehtly ; 
“ my brain isn’t strong enough, or Tin not wicked enough, 
or bravo enough. If I met Robert Audky in those lonely 
gardens, as 1--” 

The current of her thoughts was interrupted by n 
cautious knocking at She door. She lose Hiddtnly, 
startled by any sound in the stillness ol her room. She 
rose, and threw herself into a chair. She flung her 
beautiful head bark upon the soft cushions, and took a 
book from the table near her. 

Insignificant as this action was, it spoke very plainly. 
It spoke very plainly of ever-recurring Icars—of fatal 
necessities for concealment—ol a mind that in its silent 
agonies was ever alive to the importance ol outward 
effect. It told more plainly than anything else could 
have told how complete an actress my lady had been 
made by the awful necessities of her life. 

The modest rap at the boudoir door was repeated. 

tf C ome ih 1 " cried Lady Audley, in her liveliest tone. 

The door was opened with that respectful noiseless 
ness peculiar to a well-bred servant, and a young woman 
plainly dressed, and carrying some breath of the cold 
March atmosphere in the folds of her garment, ciossed 
the threshold ot the apartment and lingered near the 
door, waiting permission to approach the inner regions 
df my lady’s retreat. 

It was Phoebe Marks, the pale~f$£ed wife of the Mount 
Stanning innkeeper* 

“ I beg pardon, my lady, for intruding without leave/' 
she said; ^ “ but I thought I might venture to come 
straight fcyyour room without waiting for permission." 

“ Yes, yes, Phoebe, to be sure. Take off your bonnet, 
you wretched, cold-looking creature, and come and sit 
down here." 

Lady Audley pointed to {he low ottoman upon which 
she had herself been seated a few minutes before. The 
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tedyVfnaid had often sat upon it, listening to her mis¬ 
tress’s prattle in the old days, vthen she had been my 
lady’s chief companion and confidante 
u Sit down heie, Phoebe,” Lady Audley repeated, “ sit 
down here anti talk to me. lam very glad you came here 
to night. I was horribly lonely m this dreary place.” 

My lady shivered, and looked round the luxurious 
chamber very much as if the Sevres and bronze, the buhl 
and ormolu, had been the mouldering adornments of 
some ruined castle. The dreary wretchedness of her 
thoughts had (ommunicated itself to every object about 
her, and all outer things took their colour from the 
secret anguish in her breast. She had spoken the entire 
truth m s lying that she was glad of her lady’s-maid’s 
visit. Her Irivolous nature dung to this weak shelter 
in the hour of her fear and suffering. There were sym¬ 
pathies between her and this girl, who was like herself 
mwardly as well as outwardly—like herself, selfish, and 
cold, and cruel, eager for her own advancement, and 
greedy of opulence and elegance, angry with the lot that 
had been calt her, and weaty of dull dependence My 
hdy hatod Alicia for her frank, passionate" geneious, 
daring nature; she hated her stepdaughter, and clung 
to this pale-faced, pale-haired girl, whom she thought 
neither belter nor worse than herself. 

Phoebe Marks obeyed her late mistress’s commands, 
and took off her bonnet before seating ha self on the 
ottoman at Lady Audley’s feet. Her smooth bands of 
light hair were unruffled by the March winds; heir 
trimly made drab clfA and linen collar were as neatly 
arranged as they could have been had she only that 
moment completed her toilet. 

“ Sir Michael is better, T hope, my lady ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, Phoebe, much better. He is asleep. * You may 
close that door,” added Lady Audley, with a.motion of 
her head towards the door of communication between the 
rooms, which had been left open. 

Mrs. Marks obeyed submissively, and then returned 
to her seat. 
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“ I am very, very unhappy, Phoebe/’ my lady s t ,;d 
Iretfully ; “ wretchedly miserable/' 

“ About the—secret ? ” asked Mrs. Marks, in a halt 
whisper. 

My,lady did not notice that question. She resumed 
in the same complaining tone. She was glad to be able 
to complain even to this lady's-maid. She had brooded 
over her fears, and had suffered so long in secret that 
it was an inexpressible relief to her to bemoan her fate 
aloud 

“ I am cruelly persecuted and harassed, Phoebe Marks,” 
she said “ I am pursued and tormented by a man whom 
1 never injured, whom I have never wished to injure. I 
am never suffered to rest by this relentless tormentor, 
and I-” 

She paused, staring at the fire again, as she had done 
in hor loneliness. 

Phoebe Marks watched my lady's face, - looking upward 
at her l'Pe mistress with pale, anxious eyes, that only 
relaxed their watchfulness when Lady Audloy’s glance 
met that of her companion. 

“ I think I know whom you mean, my lady,” said the 
innkeeper’s wife, alter a pause. “ 1 think I know who it 
is who is so cruel to you/ + 

“ Oh, of course,” answered my lady bitterly; " my 
secrets are everybody’s secrets. You know all about it, 
no doubt.” 

“ The person is a gentleman, is he not, my lady ? ” 

u A gentleman >vho came to tl^ Castle Inn two months 
ago, when I warned you-” 

“ Yes, yes/' answered my lady impatiently. 

” I thought so. The same gentleman is at our place 
to-night, 'my lady.” 

Lady Audley started up from her chair—started up as 
if she would have done something desperate in her de¬ 
spairing fury; but she sank back again with a weary, 
querulous sigh. What warfare could such a feeble crea¬ 
ture wage against her fate ? What could she do but 

il 
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wmd like a hunted hare till she found her way back to 
the stniting ]>omt ol the cruel chase, to be there trampled 
down by hoi pursuers ? 

“At the Cistle Inn ? ” she cried “I might have 
known as much lie Ins gone there to wring my secrets 
from your husband bool > ” she exclaimed suddenly 
tutiimg uj>on Phoebe Maiks m a time pot t of angei, “ do 
you want to destioy me, tint you have left those two 
men together >” 

Mis. Marks c lisped hci hands piteously 

“ I didn't come away of m3 own fito will, my lidy,” 
she said, “no one could hive l>ccn moie unwilling to 
leave the house th m I w is this night. 3 was v at Ikh 

“ Wlio st nt 3 T ou here ? ’’ 

“ Luke, my lady. You ant tell how hard he tan be 
upon me if I go against him ” 

‘ Why did lie st nd 30U ” 

The innkeeper's wife' chopped h(*r eyelids undu La ly 
Audky’s angiy giant es, and lies it ited behue riie^mswt led 
this question. 

“Indeed, my lidy,” she stammered, “I didn't want 
to come I told Luke' th it it was too bid for m to wony 
you, lust asking this favom, and tlun asking tint, and 
nevu leivmg 30U alone fot a month togethei , but— 
but- he diove me clown with lus loud blusteimg tilk, 
and he* in ide me come ” 

“ "Ves, }es ” cried Lady Audlcy impitientiv , “ I know 
that I want to know why you have come 11 

“Why, 30U know, my 1 sly,” answeied Phoebe, hilf 
reluctantly, “Luke is very extravagant, and all I cm 
say to him I can’t get him to bo careful 01 steady. He s 
not sobei , and when he's chinking with a lot of rough 
countrymen, and dunking, perhaps even moie than they 
do, it isn’t likely that Ins head can be very clear for 
accounts. If it hadn’t been foi me we should hive been 
ruined before tins; and hard as I’ve tried, I Invent 
been able to keep the ruin off. You remember giving 
me the money for the brewer’sr bill, my lady ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember very well,” answered Lady Audley, 
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with a bitter laugh, " for I wanted that money to pay 
my own bills." 

" 1 know you did, my lady, and it was very, very hard 
[or me to have to come and ask you for it, aiter ^11 that 
we’d received from you before. But that isn’t the worst. 
When Luke sent me down here to beg the favour of that 
help, lie never told me that the Christmas rent was still 
owing: but it was, my lady; and it’s owing now, and 
—theie’s a bailiff in the house to-night, and we’re to be 
sold up to-morrow unless—*—" 

" Unless I pay your rent, I suppose," cried Lady Aud- 
ley. " I might h^ve guessed what was coming." 

" Indeed, indeed, my lady, I wouldn’t have asked it," 
sobbe 1 Phoebe Marks, " but he made me come." 

" "Yes," answered my lady bitterly, " he made you 
come; and*he will make you come whenever he pleases, 
and whenever he wants money foi the gratification of Ins 
low vices; and you and he are to be my pensioners as 
long as 1 live, or as long as I have any money to give . 
for I suppose when my purse is empty and my credit 
ruined, you and your husband will turn upon me and 
sell me to the highest bidder. Do you know, Phoebe 
Marks, that my jewel-case has been robbed to meet your 
claims, and that I live m perpetual fear of my husband’s 
questioning me about the particular trinkets which I 
have disused of for youi benefit ? Do you know that 
my pin-money, which I thought such a princely allow¬ 
ance when my marriage settlement was made, and when 
I was a poor governess at Mr. Dawson’s—Heaven help 
me!—■my pin-money has been overdrawn half a year to 
satisfy youi demands ? What can I do to appease you ? 
Shall I sell my Marie Antoinette cabinet, or my Pompa¬ 
dour china, or my Gobelin chairs and ottomans ? How 
shall I satisfy you next ? " 

"O my lady, my lady," cried Phoebe piteously, 
“ don’t be so cruel to me 1 You know, you know that it 
isn’t I who want to impose upon you." 

" I know nothing," exclaimed Lady Audley, "except 
that I am the most miserable of women, Let me think," 
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she cried, silencing Phoebe'* consolatory murmurs with 
an imperious gesture. " Hold your tongue, giil, and let 
me think of this business, if I can." 

She put her hands to her forehead, clasping her slend< r 
fingers across her brow, as if she would have controlled 
the action ot her brain by their convulsive pressure. 

“ Robett Audley is with your husband," she said slowly, 
speaking to heisclf rather than to her companion. “ Tho r e 
two men arc together, and there 'are bailills in the house, 
and your brutal husband is no doubt brutally diunk by 
this time, and brutally obstinate and ferocious in his 
drunkenness. If I refuse to pay tins money, his ferocity 
will be multiplied by a hundiedfold. There's little use 
in dis* ussmg the matter. The money must be paid." 

“ But if you do pay it, my lady," said Phcebo, veiy 
earnestly, "I hope you will impress upon Luke tint it 
is the last money you will ever give him while he stops 
in that house." 

“ Why ?" asked Lady Audley, letting her bands fall 
on her lap, and looking inquiringly at Mrs, Marks. 

<f Because l want Luke to leave the Castle." 

" But why do you want him to leave ? " * 

" Oh, for ever so trnny reasons, my lady," answered 
Phcebe. “ He’s not fit to be the landlord of a public- 
house. I didn't know that when J married hun, or I 
would have gone against the business, and (tied to per¬ 
suade him to take to the fanning line. Not that I sup¬ 
pose he’d have given up his own fancy, though, either; 
for he’s obstinate enough, as you know, my lady. He's 
not fit for his present business, though. He’s scarcely 
ever sober after dark, and when he's drunk he gets almost 
wild, and doesn't seem to know what he does. We've 
had two or three narrow escapes with him already." 

“ Narrow escapes!" repeated Lady Audley, “ What 
do you mean ? " 

“ Why, we've run the risk of being burnt in our beds 
through his carelessness." 

“ Burnt in your beds through his carelessness 1 Why, 
how was that ? " asked my lady* rather listlessly. She 
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was too selfish, and too deeply absorbed in her own 
troubles, to take much interest in any danger which had 
befallen her sometime lady’s-maid. * 

“ You know what a queer old place the Castle js, my 
lady; all tumble-down woodwork, and rotten rafters, 
and such like. The Chelmsford Insurance Company 
won't insure it, for they say if the place xlid happen to 
citch fire upon a windy night it would'blaze away like 
so much tinder, and nothing in the world could save it. 
Well, Luke knows this, and the landlord has warned him 
of it times and often, for he lives close against us, and he 
keeps a pietty sharp eye upon all my husband's goings- 
on ; but when Lifke’s tipsy he doesn’t know what he’s 
alnnit, and only a week ago he left a candle burning in 
one of the outhouses, and the flame caught one of the 
rafters of the sloping roof, and if it hadn't been for me 
finding it out when I went round the house the last thing, 
we might have all been burnt to death. And that’s the 
third time the same kind of thing has happened in the six 
months we’ve had the place, and you can’t wonder that 
I’m frightened ; can you, my lady ? ” 

My lady had not wondered; she had not thought about 
the business at all. She had scarcely listened to these 
commonplace details; why should she care for this 
low-born waiting-woman’s perils and troubles ? Had 
she not her own terrors, her own soul-absorbing per¬ 
plexities, to usurp every thought of which her brain was 
capable ? 

She did not make any remark upon that which poor 
Phoebe had just told her: she scarcely comprehended 
what had been &iid, until some moments aftei the girl 
had finished speaking, when the words assumed their full 
meaning, as some woi ds do two or three minutes after they 
have been heard without being heeded. 

" Burnt in your beds! ” said my lady at last. “ It 
would have been a good thing for me if that precious 
creature, your husband, had been burnt in his bed before 
to-night.” 

A vivid picture flashed before her as she spoke—the 
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picture of that frail wooden tenement, the Castle Inn, 
reduced to a roofless chaos of lath and plaster, vomiting 
flames from its black mouth and spitting sparks of fire 
upward towards the cold night sky. 

She gave a weary sigh as she dismissed this image from 
her restless brain. She would be no better off even if 
this enemy should be for ever silenced. She had another 
and far more dangerous foo—a foe who was not to be 
bribed or bought off, though she Jiad been as rich as an 
empress. 

” I'll give you the money to send this bailiff away," 
my lady said, after a pause. " I must give you the last 
sovereign in my purse; but what of that ? You know as 
well as I do that I dare not refuse you." 

I^ady Audley rose and took the lighted lamp from her 
writing-table. “ The money is in my dressing-room," 
she said ; “ I will go and fetch it." 

“ O my lady," exclaimed Phcebe suddenly, “ I for¬ 
got something ; I was in such a way about this business 
that I quite forgot it." 

“ Quite forgot what ? " 

“ A letter that was given me to bring to you,,my lady, 
just before I left home.” 

“ What letter ? " 

"A letter from Mr. Audley. He heard my husband 
mention that I was coming down here, and he asked me 
to carry this letter." 

Lady Audley set the lamp down upon the table nearest 
to her, and held out her hand to receive the letter, Phoebe 
Marks could scarcely fail to observe that the little jewelled 
hand shook like a leaf. 

“ Give it me—give it me l ” cried my lady; “ let me 
see what more he has to say." 

She almost snatched the letter from Phoebe’s hand in 
her impatience. She tore open the envelope and flung 
it from her; she could scarcely unfold the sheet of note- 
paper in her eager excitement 

The letter was very brief. • It contained only these 
words,— 
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M Should Mrs. George Talboys really have survived 
the date of her supposed death, as recorded in the public 
prints and upon the tombstone in Vcntnor churchyard, 
and should she exist in the person of the lady suspected 
and accused by the writer of this, there enn be no great 
difficulty m finding some one able mid willing to identify 
her Mrs Barkamb, the ownei ol North Cottages, Wil- 
dernsea would no doubt consent to throw some light 
upon this matter, either to dispel a delusion or to con¬ 
firm a suspicion. Robert Audley. 

“ The Castle Inn, Mount Stanning, 

“ March 3, 1859.” 

My lady crushed the letter ficicely in her hand, anQ 
flung it from her into the flames 

“ If he stood before me now, and I could kill him,” 
she said, in a strange, inward whisper \ " 1 would do it 
—I would do it! ” She snatched up the lamp and rushed 
into the •adjoining room. She shut the door behind her. 
She could not endure any witness of her horrible despair 
—she could endure nothing, neither herself nor her 
surroundings. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE RED LIGHT IN THE SKY. 

The door between my lady’s dressing-room and the bed* 
chamber in which Sir Michael lay had been left open. 
The baronet slept peacefully, his noble face plainly visible 
in the subdued lamplight. His breathing was low and 
regular, his lips curved in a half smile—a smile of tender 
happiness which he often wore when he looked at his 
beautiful wife, the smile of an all-indulgent father who 
looks admiringly at his favourite child. 

Some touch of womanly ieeling, some sentiment of com¬ 
passion, softened Lady Audley’s glance as it 'fell upon 
that noble reposing figure. For a moment the horrible 
egotism of her own misery yielded to her pitying tender¬ 
ness for another. It was perhaps only a semi-solfis'i 
tenderness after all, in which pity foi herself was as 
powerful as pity for her husband; but for onoe in a way 
her thoughts ran out of the narrow groove of her own 
terrors and her own troubles to dwell with prophetic grief 
upon the coming sorrows of another. , 

“ If they make him believe, how wretched he will be,” 
she thought. 

But intermingled with that thought there was another 
—there was the thought of her lovely face, her bewitch¬ 
ing manner, her arch smile, her low musical laugh, which 
was like a peal of silvery bells ringing across a broad river 
in the misty summer evening. She thought of all these 
things with a transient thrill of triumph, which was 
stronger even than her terror. 
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If Sir Michael Audley lived to be a hundred years old, 

whatever he might learn to believe of her, however he 

might grow to despise her, would he ever be able to dis* 

sociale her from these attributes ? No; a thousand 

times no. To the last hour of his life his memory would 

present her to him invested with the loveliness that had 

first won his enthusiastic admiration, his devoted affec- 

* • 

tion. Her worst enemies could not rob her of that fairy 
dower which had beentso fatal in its influence upon her 
frivolous mind. 

She paced up and down the dressing-room in the silvery 
lamplight, pondering upon the strange letter which she 
had received from Robert Audley. She walked back¬ 
wards and forwards for sopie time before she was able to 
steady her thoughts—before she was able to bring the 
scattered forces of her narrow intellect to bear upon the 
one all-important subject of the threat contained in the 
barrister’s letter. 

“ Jle \jill do it,” she said between her set teeth ; M he 
will do it, unless I get him into a lunatic asylum first, 
or unless-—” • 

She did not finish the thought in words. She did not 
even think out the sentence ; but some new and unnatural 
pulse in her heart seemed to beat out each separate 
syllable against her will 

The thought was this; “ He will do it, unless some 
strange calamity befalls him and silences him for ever.” 
The red blood flashed up into my lady’s face with as sud¬ 
den and transient a blaze as the flickering flame of a fire, 
and died as suddenly away, leaving her paler than winter 
snow. Her hands, which had before been locked con¬ 
vulsively together, fell apart and dropped heavily at her 
sides. She stopped in her rapid pacing to and fro— 
stopped as Lot’s wife may have stopped, after that fatal 
backward glance at the perishing city, with every pulse 
slackening, with every drop of blood congealing in her 
veins in the terrible process that was to transform her 
from a woman into a statue. 

Lady Audley stood still for about five minutes in that 
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strangely-statucsque atiiludc, her head erect, her eyes 
staring straight before her—staring far beyond the nar¬ 
row boundary of her chamber wall into dark distances 
of visicnary horror. 

But by-and-by she started from that rigid attitude 
almost as abruptly as she had fallen into it. She roused 
herself from that semi-lcthaigy, and walked rapidly to 
her dressing-table, and seating liersdf before it, pushed 
away the litter of goldcn-stopporvd bottles and delicate 
china essence-boxes, and looked at her reflection in the 
large oval glass. She was very pale; but there was no 
other trace of agitation visible in her, girlish face. The 
lines of her exquisitely-moulded lips were so beautiful 
that it was only a very close * observer who could have 
perceived a certain rigidity that was very unusual to 
them. She saw this herself, and tried to .smile away that 
statue-like immobility; but to-night the rosy lips re¬ 
fused to obey her—they were firmly locked, and wore no 
longer the slaves of her will and pleasure, All the latent 
forces of her character concentrated themselves in this 
one feature. She might ''command her eyes, but she 
could not control the muscles ot her mouth. ”5110 rose 
from before her dressing-table and took a duk velvet 
cloak and bonnet from her wardrolx:, and dress< d h< rsclf 
for walking. The little ormolu clock on the chimney- 
piece struck the quarter after eleven while Lady Audley 
was employed in this manner; five minutes aflcnvctds 
she re-entered the room in which she had left Phoebe 
Marks. 

The innkeeper's wife was sitting before the fire very 
much in the same attitude as that m which her late mis¬ 
tress had blooded over that lonely hearth earlier in the 
evening. Phcpbc had replenished the grate, and had re¬ 
assumed her bonnet and shawl. She was anxious to got 
home to that brutal husband, who was only too apt to 
fall into some mischief in her absence. She looked up 
as Lady Audley entered the room, and uttered an ex¬ 
clamation Of surprise on seeing her mistress in walking 
costume. 
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u My lady/' she cried, “ you are not going out to¬ 
night ? ” 

“ Yes, I am, Phoebe/* Lady Audley answered, very 
quietly; “ I am going to Mount Stanning with you, to 
see this bailiff, and to pay and dismiss him myself. 

"But, my lady, you forget what the dme is ; you can't 
go out at such an hour.” 


Lady Audley did not answer. She stood with her 
fingers resting lightly upon the handle of the bell, medi¬ 
tating quietly. 

“ The stables are always locked, and the men in bed 


by ten o’clock,” she murmured, " when we are at home. 


It will make a terrible hubbub to get a carriage ready; 
but yet I dare say one of the servants could manage the 


matter quietly for me.” 

“ But why should you go to-night, my lady ? " ***icd 
Phoebe Marks. “ To-morrow will do q,uite as well. A 
week hence will do as well. Our landlord would take the 


man away if he had your promise to settle the debt." 

Lady Audley took no notice of this interruption. She 
went hastily into the dressihg-room, and flung off her 
bonnet and cloak, and then returned to the boudoir in 


her simple dinner costume, with her curls brushed carelessly 
away from her face* “ Now, Phoebe Marks, listen to me, 
said she, grasping her confidante's wrist, and speaking 
in a low, earnest voice, but with a certain imperious air 
that challenged contradiction and commanded ol>edi- 


ence. 

“ Listen to me, Phcebe,” she said: "I am going to 
the Castle Inn tonight; whether it is early or late is of 
very little consequence to me; I have set my mind upon 
going, and I shall go. You have asked me why, and I 
have told you, I am going in order that I may pay *his 
debt myself, and that I may see to myself that the 
money I give is applied to the purpose for which I give it. 
There is nothing out of the common course of life in my 
doing this. I am going to dp what other women in my 
position very often do. Pam going to assist a favourite 
servant." 
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" But it’s getting on foi twelve o’clock, my lady,” 
pleaded Phoebe. 

' J Lady Audley frowned impatiently at this interrup¬ 
tion. f 

" If my going to your house to pay this man should be 
known,” she continued, still retaining her hold of Phoebe’s 
wrist, "I am ready to answer for my conduct; but I 
would rather that the business should be kept quiet. I 
think that I can leave this house and return to it without 
being seen by any living creature, if you will do as I tell 
you. 

” I will do anything that you wish, my lady,” answered 
Phoebe submissively. 

“ Then you will wish me good-night picscntly, when 
my maid comes into the room, and you will suffer her to 
show you out of the house. You will cross the court¬ 
yard and wait for me in the avenue upon the other side 
of the archway. It may be half an hour before I am 
able to join you, for I must not leave my room till the 
servants have all gone to bed; but you may wait for me 
patiently, for come what mhy, I will join you.” 

Lady Audley’s lace was no longer pale. An unnatural 
crimson spot burned in the centre of each rounded cheek, 
and an unnatural lustre gleamed in her great blue eyes. 
She spoke with an unnatural clearness and an unnatural 
rapidity. She had altogether the appearance and manner 
of a person who has yielded to the dominant influence 
of some overpowering excitement. Phcebe Marks stared 
at her late mistress in mute bewilderment. She began 
to fear that my lady was going mad. ( 

The bell which Lady Audley rang was answered by 
the smart lady’s-maid, whd wore rose-coloured ribbons 
and black silk gowns, and other adornments which were 
unknown in the good old days when servants wore linsey- 
woolsey. 

“ I did not know that it was so late* Martin,** said my 
lady, in that gentle tone which always won for her the 
willing service of her inferior^. ** I have been talking 
with Mrs. Marks, and have let the time slip by me. I 
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shan't want anything to-night, so you may go to bed 
when you please." 

“ Thank you, my lady," answered the girl, who looked 
very sleepy, and had some difficulty in repressing & yawn 
even in her mistress's presence, for the Audley house¬ 
hold usually kept very early hours. “ I'd better show 
Mrs, Marks out, my lady, hadn’t I," .asked the maid, 
" before I go to bed ? " 

“ Oh yes, to be sure? you can let Phoebe out. All the 
other servants have gone to bed, then, I suppose ? " 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

Lady Audley laughed as she glanced at the timepiece. 

“ Wc have been terribly dissipated ur> here, Phoebe," 
she said. “ Good-night. You may tell your husband 
that his rent shall be paid.” 

“ Thank you very much, my lady, and good-night," 
murmured Phoebe, as she backed out of the room, fol¬ 
lowed by the lady’s-maid. 

Lady Audley listened at the door, waiting till the muffled 
sound of their footsteps died away in the octagon chamber 
and on the carpeted staircase.* 

“ Martin sleeps at the top of the house," she said, “ ever 
so far away from this room. In ten minutes I may safely 
make my escape.” 

She went back into her dressing-room, and put on her 
cloak and bonnet for the second time. The unnatural 
colour still burnt like a flame in her cheeks, the unnatural 
light still glittered in her eyes. The excitement which 
she was under held her in so strong a spell that neither 
her mind nor her body seemed to have any consciousness 
of fatigue. No description, however prolonged or verbose, 
could reproduce a tithe of her thoughts or her sufferings. 
She suffered agonies that would fill closely-printed vol¬ 
umes, bulky with a thousand pages, in that one horrible 
night She underwent volumes of anguish, and doubt, 
and perplexity, sometimes repeating the same chapters of 
her torments over and over again; sometimes hurrying 
through a thousand pages bf her misery without one pause, 
without one moment of breathing time. She stood, by 
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the low fender in her boudoii, watching the minute-hand 
of the clock, and waiting till it should be time for her to 
leave the house in safety. 

“ I will wait ten minutes/’ she said, “ not a moment 
beyond, before I enter upon my new peril.” 

She listened to the wild roaring of the March wind, 
which seemed to.have risen with the stillness and daik- 
ness of the night. 

The hand upon the dial slowly made its inevitable way 
to the figures which told that the ten minutes were past. 
It was exactly a quarter to twelve when my lady took 
her lamp in her hand and stole softly from the room. 
Her footfall was as light as that of some graceful wild 
animal, and there was no fear of that clastic tread awak¬ 
ening any echo upon the carpeted stone corridors and 
staircase. She did not pause until she reached the vesti¬ 
bule upon the ground floor. Several doors opened out 
of this vestibule, which was octagon, like my lady’s ante¬ 
chamber. One of these doors loti into the library, and 
it was this door which Lady Audlcy opened softly and 
cautiously. 4 

To have attempted to leave the house secretly by any 
of the principal outlets would have been simple madness, 
for the housekeeper herself superintended the barricad¬ 
ing of the doors, back and front. The secrets of the bolts, 
and bars, and chains, and bells which secured these doors, 
and provided for the safety of Sir Michael Audley’s plalc- 
room, the door of which was lined with sheet-iron, were 
known only to the servants who had to deal with them. 
But although all these precautions were taken with the 
principal entrances to the citadel, a wooden shutter and 
a slender iron bar, light enough to be lifted by a child, 
were considered sufficient safeguard for the French win¬ 
dow which opened out of the breakfast-room on to the 
smooth turf of the courtyard. 

It was by this outlet that Lady Audley meant to 
make her escape. She could easily remove the bar and 
unfasten the shutter, and she* might sriely venture to 
leave the window ajar while she was absent. There was 
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little fear of Sir Michael's awaking for some time, as he 
was a heavy sleeper in the earlier part of the night, and 
had slept more heavily than usual since his illness. 

Lady Audley crossed the library, and opened the door 
of the breakfast-room, which communicated with it. 
This latter apartment was one of the modern additions 
to the Court. It was a simple, cheerful chamber, with 
brightly-papered walls^and pretty maple furniture, and 
was more occupied by Alicia than any one else. The 
paraphernalia of that young lady's favourite pursuits 
were scattered about the room—drawing materials, un¬ 
finished scraps of* work, tangled skeins of silk, and all 
the other tokens of a careless damsel’s presence; while 
Miss Audley’s picture—a pretty crayon sketch of a rosy- 
faced hoiden in a riding habit and hat—hung over the 
quaint Wedgwood ornaments on the chimney-piece. 
My lady looked upon these familiar objects with scornful 
hatred flaming in her blue eyes. 

“ Ho^ glad she will be if any disgrace befalls me," she 
thought; “ how she will rejoice if I am driven out of this 
house! " 

Lady *Audley set the lamp upon a table near the fire¬ 
place. She removed the iron bat and the light wooden 
shutter, and then opened the window. The March night 
was black and moonless, and a gust of wind blew in upon 
her, filling the room with its chilly breath, and extinguish¬ 
ing the lamp upon the table. 

“ No matter," my lady muttered ; "I could not have 

left it burning. I shall know how to find my way through 

the house when *1 come back. I have left all the doors 
• »« # 
ajar. 

She stepped quickly out upon the smooth gravel, and 
closed the window behind her very carefully. She was 
afraid lest that treacherous wind should blow to the door 
opening into the library, and thus betray her. 

She was in the quadrangle now, with that chill wind 
sweeping against her, and swirling her silken garments 
round her with a shrill mstling noise, like the whistling 
of a sharp breeze against the sails of a yacht. She crossed 
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the quadrangle and looked back—looked back foi a 
moment at the firelight gleaming through the rosy-tinted 
Curtains in her boudoir, and the dim gleam of the lamp 
behind* the oriel window in the room where Sir Michael 
Audley lay asleep. 

“ I feel as if I were running away/' she thought. “ I 
feel as if I were running away secretly in the dead of the 
night, to lose myself and be lorgotten. Perhaps it would 
be wiser in me to run away, to take this man's warning, 
and escape out of his power for ever. If I were to run 
away and disappear—as George Talboys disappeared ? 
But where could I go ? What would become ol me ? I 
have no money: my jewels are not worth five bundled 
pounds, now that I have got rid of the best part of them. 
What could I do ? I must go back to the old life, the 
old, hard, cruel, wretched iile— the life of poverty, and 
humiliation, and vexation, and discontent. I should 
have to go back and wear myself out in that long struggle, 
and die—as my mother died, perhaps," * 

My lady stood still for a moment on the smooth lawn 
between the quadrangle and the archway, with her head 
drooping upon her breast, and her hands locked together, 
debating tins question in the unnatural activity of her 
mind. Her attitude reflected the state of that mind— 
it expressed irresolution and perplexity. But presen By 
a sudden change came over her: she lifted her head— 
lifted it with an air of defiance and determination. 

“ No, Mr. Robert Audley," she said aloud, in a low, 
clear voice ; “ I will not go back— I will not go back. If 
the struggle between us is to be a duel the death, you 
shall not find me drop my weapon." * 

She walked with a firm and rapid step under the arch¬ 
way, As she passed under that massive arch it seemed 
as if she disappeared into some black gulf that had been 
yawning to receive her. The stupid clock struck twelve, 
and the solid masonry seemed to vibrate under its heavy 
strokes, as Lady Audley emerged upon the other side, 
and joined Phoebe Marks, wh6 had waited for her late 
mistress very near the gateway of the Court. 
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“ Now, Pho?be,” she said, “ it is three miles from here 
to Mount Stanning, is it not ? ” 
t( Yes, my lady." 

“ Then we can walk it in an hour ? " • 

Lady Audley had not stopped to say this: she was 
walking quickly along the avenue with her humble com¬ 
panion by her side. Fragile and delicate as she was in 
appearance, she was a very good walker. She had been 
in the habit of taking*long country rambles with Mr. 
Dawson’s children in her old days of dependence, and 
she thought very little of a distance of three miles. 

“ Your delightful husband will sit up for you, I sup¬ 
pose, Phoebe ? ’’ she said, as they struck across an open 
field that was used as a short cut from Audley Court to 
the highroad. 

“ Oh yes, my lady; he’s sure to sit up. He’ll be drink¬ 
ing with the man, I dare say." 

“ The man ! What man ? " ’ 

<f The man that’s in possession, my lady." 
u Ah, to be sure," said Lady Audley indifferently. 

It was strange that Phoebe’! domestic troubles should 
seem so v&ry lar away from her thoughts at the time she 
was tttking such an extraordinary step towards setting 
things right at the Castle Inn. 

The two women crossed the field and turned into the 
highroad. The way to Mount Stanning was very hilly, 
and the long road looked black and dreary in the dark 
night; but my lady walked on with a desperate courage 
which was no normal constituent in her selfish, sensuous 
nature, but an up wonted force engendered of despair. 
She did not speak again to her companion until they were 
close to the glimmering lights at the top of the hill; one 
of which village lights, gleaming redly through a crimson 
curtain, marked the particular window behind which it 
was likely that Luke Marks sat nodding drowsily over his 
liquor, and waiting for the coming of his wife. 

" He has not gone to bed, Phopbe," said my lady eagerly. 
“ But there is no other light burning at the inn* I sup¬ 
pose Mr, Audley is in bed and asleep ? " 
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“ Yes, my lady, I suppose so.*' 

“ You are sure he was going to stay at the Castle to 
‘night?” 

“ Oh yes, my lady. I helped the girl to get his room 
ready before 1 came away.” 

The wind, boisterous everywhere, was shrillest and 
most pitiless in* the neighbourhood of that bleak hilltop 
upon which the Castle Inn reared its rickety walls. The 
cruel blasts danced wildly round'that frail erection. They 
disported themselves with the shattered pigeon-house, 
the broken weathercock, the loose tiles, and unshapely 
chimneys ; they rattled at the window panes, and whistled 
in the crevices; they mocked the feeble building from 
foundation to roof, and battered and banged and tor¬ 
mented it in their fierce gambols, until it trembled and 
rocked with the force of their rough play. 

Mr. Luke Marks had not troubled himself to secure 
the door of his dwelling-house before sitting down to 
drink with the man who held provisional possession of 
his goods and chattels, Jhe landlord of the Castle Inn 
was a lazy, sensual brute, who had no higher sentiment 
in his mind than a selfish concern for his own enjoyment 
and a virulent hatred of anybody who stood in the way 
of his gratification. 

Phoebe pushed open the door with her hand, and w r ent 
into the house, followed by my lady. The gas was flar¬ 
ing in the bar, and smoking the low, plastered ceiling. 
The door of the bar-parlour was half open, and Lady 
Audley heard the brutal laughter of Mr. Marks as she 
crossed the threshold of the inn. • 

“I’ll tell him you’re here, my lady,” whispered Phoebe 
to her late mistress. “ I know he’ll be tipsy. You— 
you won’t be offended, my lady, if he should say anything 
rude. You know it wasn’t my wish that you should come. ’’ 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Lady Audley impatiently. “ I 
know that. What should I care for his rudeness ? Let 
him say what he likes.” 

Phoebe Marks pushed open the parlour door, leaving 
my lady in the bar close behind her, 
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Luke sat with his clumsy legs stretched out upon the 
hearth, with a glass of gin-and-watcr in one hand, and 
the poker in the other. He had just thrust the poker * 
into a great heap of black coals, and was shattering,them 
to make a blaze, when his wife appeared upon the thresh¬ 
old of the room. 

He snatched the poker from between the bars, and 
made a half-drunken, half-threatening motion with it as 
be saw her. , 

“ So you’ve condescended to come home at last, ma’am,” 
he said ; “I thought you was never coming no more.” 

He spoke in a thick and drunken voice, and was by no 
means too intelligible. He was steeped to the very lips 
in alcohol. His eyes were dim and watery ; his hands 
were unsteady; his voice was choked and muffled with 
drink. A brute even when most sober, a brute even 
when on his best behaviour, he was ten times more 
biutal in his drunkenness when the few restraints which 
held his ignorant, everyday brutality in chock were flung 
aside m the insolent recklessness of intoxication. 

” I—I've been longer than i intended to be, Luke,” 
Phoebe answered, in her most conciliatory manner; 

“ but I’ve seen my lady, and she’s been very kind, and— 
and she’ll settle this business for 11s.” 

“ She’s been very kind, has she > ” muttered Mr. 
Marks, with a drunken laugh ; “ thank her for nothing. 

I know the vally of her kindness. She’d be oncommon 
kind, I dessay, if she warn’t obligated to be it.” 

The man in possession, who had fallen into a maudlin 
and semi-unconscious state of intoxication upon about 
a third of the licjndr that Mr. Marks had consumed, only 
stared in feeble wonderment at his host and hostess. He 
sat near the table. Indeed, he had hooked himself on 
to it with his elbows, as a safeguard against sliding under 
it, and he was making inane attempts to light his pijje 
at the flame of a guttering tallow candle near him. 

” My lady has promised to settle the business for us,” 
Phoctxi repeated, without. noticing Luke’s remarks— 
she knew her husband’s dogged nature well enough by 
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tliis time to know that it was worse than useless to tiy 
to stop him from doing or saying anything which his 
.own stubborn will led him to do or say—“ and she’s 
come down here to see about it to-night, Luke,” she added. 

The poker dropped from the landlord’s hand, and fell 
clattering amongst the cinders on the hearth. 

“ My Lady Audley come here to-night ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, Luke.” 

My lady appeared upon the threshold of the door as 
Phcebe spoke. 

" Yes, Luke Marks,” she said, “ I have come to pay 
this man, and to send him about his business.” 

Lady Audley said these words iii a strange, scmi- 
mechanical manner, very much as if she had learned the 
sentence by rote, and were repeating it without knowing 
what she said. 

Mr. Marks gave a discontented growl, and set his empty 
glass down upon the table with an impatient gesture. 

“ You might have given the money to Phoebe,” he said, 
" as well as have brought it yourself. We don't want no 
fine ladies up here, pryin«and pokin' their precious noses 
into everything” 

“ Luke, Luke,” remonstrated Phcebe, “ when my lady 
has been so kind 1 ” 

" Oh, damn her kindness ! ” cried Mr. Marks. “ It 
ain’t her kindness as we want, gal; it’s her money. She 
won’t get no sniveilin’ gratitood from me. Whatever 
she does for us she does because she is obliged, and if she 
warn’t obligated she wouldn’t do it—” 

It is doubtful what Luke Marks might have gone on to 
say if my lady had not turned upon him suddenly, and 
awed him into silence by the unearthly glitter of her 
beauty. Her hair had been blown away from her face, 
and being of a light, feathery quality, had spread itself 
into a tangled mass that surrounded her forehead like a 
yellow flame. There was another flame in her eyes—a 
greenish light, such as might flash from the changing* 
nued orbs of an angry mermajd. 

" Stop,” she cried; “ I didn't come up here in the dead 
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of the night to listen to your insolence. How much is 
this debt ? ” 

“ Fourteen pound.” 

Lady Audley produced her purse—a toy of ivory, silver, 
and turquoise—and took from it a bank-note and four 
sovereigns. She laid these upon the table. 

“ Let that man give me a receipt for the money,” slie 
said, “ before I go.” 

It was some time before the man could be roused into 
sufficient consciousness for the performance of this simple 
duty, and it was only by dipping a pen into the ink and 
pushing it between dais clumsy fingers that he was at last 
made to comprehend that his autograph was wanted at 
the bottom of the receipt which had been made out by 
Phoebe Marks. Lady Audley took the document as soon 
as the ink was dry, and turned to leave the parlour. 
Phoebe followed her. 

“You mustn’t go home alone, my lady,” she said. 
“ You’ll lot me go with you ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, you shall go home with me.” 

The two women were standing near the door of the inn 
as my lady said this. Phoebe stared wondcringly at her 
patroness. She had expected that Lady Audley would 
bo in a hurry to return home after settling this business 
which she had capriciously taken upon lierself; but it 
was not so: my lady stood leaning against the inn door 
and staring into vacancy, and again Mrs. Marks began 
to fear that trouble had driven her late mistress mad, 

A little Dutch clock in tire bar struck one while Lady 
Audley lingered in this irresolute, absent manner. 

She started at the sound, and began to tremble vio¬ 
lently. 

“ f think I am going to faint, Phoebe,” she said; 
tf where can I get some cold water ? ” 

“ The pump is in the washhouse, my lady; I’ll run 
and get you a glass of water.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried my lady, clutching Phoebe’s arm 
as she was about to run away upon this errand. “ I’ll 
get it myself. I mint dip my head in a basin of water 
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if I want to save myself fiom fainting. In which room 
does Mr. Audlcy sleep ? ” 

* There was something so irrelevant in this question 
that «Phcebe Marks stared aghast at her mistress before 
she answered it 

“It was number three that I got ready, my lady— 
the front—the room next to ours/' she replied, after that 
pause of astonishment. 

“ Give me a candle,” said my*iady. “ I'll go into your 
room to get some water for my head. Stay where you 
are,” she added authoritatively, as Phoebe Marks was 
about to show the way—“ stay whore you are, and see 
that that brute of a husband of yours doesn’t follow me.” 

She snatched the candle which Phoebe had lighted from 
the girl’s hand, and ran up the rickety winding staircase 
which led to the narrow corridor upon the upper floor. 
Five bedrooms opened out of this low-ceilinged, close¬ 
smelling corridor. The numbers of these rooms were 
indicated by squat black figures painted upon* the upper 
panels of the doors. Lady Audley had dnven to Mount 
Stanning to inspect the house when she had bought the 
business for her servant's bridegroom, and she knew her 
way about the dilapidated old place. She knew where 
to find Phoebe’s bedroom; but she stopped before the 
door of that other chamber which had been prepared for 
Mr. Robert Audley. 

She stopped and looked at the number on the door. 
The key was in the lock, and her hand dropped upon it 
as if unconsciously. Then she suddenly began to tremble 
again, as she had trembled a few imputes before at the 
striking of the clock. She stood for a few moments 
trembling thus, with her hand still upon the key; then 
a horrible expression came over her face, and she turned 
the key in the lock; she turned it twice, double-locking 
the door. 

There was no sound from within; the occupant of the 
chamber made no sign of having heard that ominous 
creaking of the rusty key in the rusty lock. 

Lady Audley hurried into the next room. She set the 
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candle on the dressing-table, flung off her bonnet and slung 
it loosely across her arm; she went to the wash-hand- 
stand and filled the basin with water. She plunged her ' 
golden hair into this water, and then stood for a lev?' mo¬ 
ments in the centre of the room looking about her, with 
a white, earnest face, and an eager gaze that seemed to 
take in every object 111 the poorly-funtished chamber. 
Phcrbe's bedroom was certainly very shabbily furnished ; 
she had been compelled* to select all the most decent 
things for those best bedrooms, which were set apart for 
any chance traveller who might stop for a night’s lodging 
at the Castle Inn. But Mrs. Marks had done her best to 
atone for the lack of substantial furniture in her apart¬ 
ment bv a superabundance of drapery. Crisp curtains 
o( cheap chintz hung from the tent bedstead; festooned 
draperies of the same material shrouded the narrow win¬ 
dow, shutting out the light of day, and affording a pleas¬ 
ant harliour for trills of flies and predatory bands of 
spiders. Even the looking-glass a miserably cheap con¬ 
struction which distorted every face whose owner had 
the hardihood to look into it, stood upon a diaperied altar 
of starched*muslin and pink glazed calico, and was adorned 
with frills of lace and knitted work. 

My lady smiled as she looked at the festoons and fur¬ 
belows which met her eye upon every side. She had 
reason, perhaps, to smile, remembering the costly ele¬ 
gance of her own apartments; but there was something 
in that sardonic smile which seemed to have a deeper 
meaning than any natural contempt for Phoebe’s poor 
attempts at decoration* She went to the dressing-table 
and smoothed her wet hair before the looking-glass, and 
then put on her bonnet* She was obliged to place the 
flaming tallow candle very close to the lace furbelows 
about the glass before she could succeed in throwing any 
light on the dusky mirror—so close that the starched 
muslin seemed to draw the flame towards it by some 
power of attraction in its fragile tissue. 

Phoebe waited anxiously by the inn door for my lady’s 
coming. She watched the "minute hand of the little 
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Dutch clock, wondering at the slowness of its progress. 
It was only ten minutes past one when Lady Audley came 
‘downstairs, with her bonnet on and her hair still wet, 
but without the candle. 

Phoel>e was immediately anxious about this missing 
candle. 

“ The light, my lady,” she said: " you have left it up¬ 
stairs/' 

“ The wind blew it out as I tvas leaving your room," 
Lady Audley answered quietly. “ I left it there." 

“ In my room, my lady ? " 

“ Yes/ 

" And it was quite out ? ” 

“ Yes, I tell you; why do you worry me about your 
candle ? It is past one o’clock. Come." 

She took the girl’s arm, and half led, half dragged her 
from the house. The convulsive pressure of her slight 
hand held her companion as firmly as an iron vice could 
have held her, Ihc fierce March wind banged-to the 
door of the house, and left the two women standing out¬ 
side it. The long black rdkd lay bleak and desolate before 
them, dimly visible between the leafless hedges 1 . 

A walk of three miles' length upon a lonely country 
road, between the hours of one and two on a cold winter's 
morning, is scarcely a pleasant task for a delicate woman 
—a woman whose inclinations lead towards ease and 
luxury. My lady hurried along the hard dry highway, 
dragging her companion with her as if she had been im¬ 
pelled by some horrible demoniac force which knew no 
abatement, With the black night gtbove them’- with 
the fierce wind howling round them, sweeping across a 
broad expanse of hidden country, blowing as if it had 
arisen simultaneously from every point of the compass, 
and making those wretched wanderers the focus of its 
ferocity—the two women walked through the darkness 
down the hill upon which Mount Stanning stood, along 
a mile and a half of flat road, and then up another 
hi Ik on the western side of Which Audley Court lay in 
that sheltered valley, which seemed to shut in the old 
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house from ail the clamour and hubbub of the evcivday 
world. 

My lady stopped upon the summit of this hill to draw * 
breath and to clasp her hands upon her heart, in the vain 
hope that she might still its cruel beating. They were 
now within three-quarters of a mile of the Court, and 
they had been walking for nearly an hour since they had 
left the Castle Inn. 

Lady Audley stopped •to rest with her face still turned 
towards the place oi her destination, Phoebe Maiks. 
stopping also, and very glad of a moment’s pause in that 
hurried journey, looked back into the far darkness be¬ 
neath which lay that dreary home in which she had known 
so much trouble. As she did so she uttered a shrill cry 
of horror, and clutched wildly at Lady Audley*s cloak. 

The night sky was no longer entirely dark. The thick 
blackness was broken by one patch of lurid light. 

" My lady, my lady ! ” cried Phoebe, pointing to this 
lurid patch, “ do you see ? ” 

“ Yes, child, I see,” answered Lady Audley, trying to 
shake the clinging hands from Iier garments, “ What is 
the mattep ? ” 

“ It is a fire—a fire, my lady ! ” 

*' Yes, 1 ’m afraid it is a fire. At Brentwood, most likely. 
Let me go, Phoebe ; it is nothing to us.” 

“ Yes, yes, my lady; it’s nearer than Brentwood— 
much nearer : it’s at Mount Stanning.” 

Lady Audley did not answer. She was trembling again 
—with the cold perhaps, for the wind had tom her heavy 
cloak away from her shoulders, and had left her slender 
figure exposed to the blast, 

“ It’s at Mount Stanning, my lady! ” cried Phoebe 
Marks, “ It’s the Castle that’s on fire—I know it is, I 
know it is I I thought of fire to-night, and I was fidgety 
and uneasy, for I knew this would happen some day. I 
wouldn’t mind if it was only the wretched place, but 
there’ll be life lost; there’ll be life lost,” sobbed the girl 
distractedly, “ There’s Luke, top tipsy to help himself, 
unless others help him; theie’s Mr. Audley asleep——” 
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Phoebe Marks stopped suddenly at the mention of 
Robert’s name, and fell upon her knees, clasping her up¬ 
lifted hands, and appealing wildly to Lady Audley. 

“ O my God! ” she cried. “ Say it’s not true, my 
lady; say it isn’t true. It’s too humble, it’s too horrible, 
it’s too horrible.” 

“ What's too horrible ? ” 

“ The thought that’s in my mind—the dreadful thought 
that's in my mind.” * 

“ What do you mean, girl ? ” cried my lady fiercely. 

“ Oh, God forgive me if I'm wrong! ” the kneeling 
woman gasped in detached sentences, “ and God grant I 
may be I Why did you go up to the Castle to-night, my 
lady ? Why were you so set on going, in spite of all I 
could say —you who are so bitter against Mr. Audley and 
against Luke, and who knew that they were both under 
that roof ? O tell me that I do you a cruel wiong, my 
lady ; tell me so—tell me; for as there is a heaven above 
me, I think that you went to that place to-night on pur¬ 
pose to set fire to it. Tell me that I am wrong, my lady; 
tell me that I am doing 3 JW a wicked wrong.” 

“ I will tell you nothing except that you ore a mad¬ 
woman,” answered Lady Audley in a cold, hard voice. 
” Get up, fool, idiot, coward! Is your husband such a 
precious bargain that you should be grovelling there, 
lamenting and groaning for him ? What is Robert Aud- 
ley to you, that you behave like a maniac, because you 
think he is in danger! How do you know that the fire 
is at Mount Stunning ? You see a red patch in the sky, 
and you cry out directly that your pwn paltry hovel is 
in flames; as if there were no place in the world that 
could bum except that. The fire may be at Brentwood, 
or farther away; at Romford, or still farther away; on 
the eastern side of London, perhaps. Get up, madwoman, 
and go back and look after your goods and chattels, and 
your husband and your lodger. Get up and go ; I don't 
want you.” 

“ 0 my lady, my lady, forgive me! ” sobbed Phcebe; 
“ there's nothing you can say to me that's hard enough 
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for having done you such a wrong, even in my thoughts. 
I don’t mind your cruel words—I don’t mind anything 
if I’m wrong.” 

“ Go back and see for yourself,” answered Lady Audlcy 
sternly. " I tell you again I don’t want you.” 

She walked away in the darkness, leaving Phoebe 
Marks still kneeling upon the hard road, .where she had 
cast herself in that agony of supplication. Sir Michael’s 
wife walked towards the liouse in which her husband 
slept, with the red blaze lighting up the skies behind her, 
and with nothing but the blackness of the night before. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I HE BEARER OF THE TIDINGS. 

It was very late the next morning when Lady Atidley 
emerged from her dressing-ioom, exquisitely dressed in 
a morning costume of delicate muslin, elaborately adorned 
with lace and embroideries; but with a very pale face, 
and with half-circles of purple shadow under her eyes. 
She accounted for this pale face and these hollow eyes by 
declaring that she had sat up reading until ablate hour 
on the previous night. 

Sir Michael and his Jtoung wife breakfasted in the 
library at a comfortable round table, wheeled dose to 
the blazing fire. Alicia was compelled to share this meal 
with her stepmother, however she might avoid that lady 
in the long interval between breakfast and dinner. 

The March morning was bleak and dull, and a drizzling 
rain fell incessantly, obscuring the landscape. There were 
very few letters by the morning's post; the daily news¬ 
papers did not arrive until noon ; and such aids to con¬ 
versation being missing, there was very little talk at the 
breakfast-table. 

Alicia looked out at the drizzling rain drifting against 
the broad window-panes. 

n No riding to-day,” she said; “ and no chance of any 
callers to enliven us—unless that ridiculous Bob comes 
crawling through the wet from Mount Stunning.” 

Have yon ever heard anybody whom you knew to be 
dead alluded to in a light, ea v $v-going manner by another 
jpemm who did not know of his death—alluded to as 

u 
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doing that or this—as performing some trivial every¬ 
day operation—when you knew that he had vanished 
away from the face of this earth, and separated himself 
for ever from all living creatures and their commonplace 
pursuits, in the awful solemnity of death ? 

Such a chance allusion, insignificant though it may be, 
is apt to send a strange thrill of pain through the puik1. 
The ignorant remark jars discordantly upon the hyper¬ 
sensitive brain ; the King of Terrors is desecrated by 
that unwitting disrespect. Heaven knows what hidden 
reason my lady may have had for experiencing some such 
revulsion of feeling cn the sudden mention of Mr. Audley’s 
name; but her pale face blanched to a sickly white as 
Alicia Au Hey spoke of her cousin. 

“ Yes, he will come down here in the wet, perhaps," 
the young lady continued, “ with his hat sleek and shin¬ 
ing as if it had been brushed with a pat of fresh butter; 
and with white vapours steaming from his clothes, and 
making hkn look like an awkward genie just let out of 
his bottle. lie will come down here and print impres- 
sions of his muddy boots ail over the carpet, and he'll sit 
on your Gobelin tapestry, my lady, in his wet overcoat, 
and he'll abu^e you if you remonstrate, and wil? ask why 
people have chairs that are not to be sat upon, an 1 why 

you don’t live in Fig-tree Court, and-" 

Sir Michael Audley watched his daughter with a thought¬ 
ful countenance as she talked of her cousin. She very 
often talked of him, ridiculing him and inveighing against 
him in no very measured terms. But perhaps *he baronet 
thought of a certain Signora Beatrice who very cruelly 
entreated a gentleman called Benedict, but who was, it 
may be, heartily in love with him at the same time, 

“ What do you think Major Melville told me when he 
called here yesterday, Alicia ? ” Sir Michael asked pres¬ 
ently* 

“I haven't the remotest idea,” replied Alicia, rather 
disdainfully. " Perhaps he told you tnat we should have 
another war with Russia before long, by Ged, sir; or 
perhaps he told you that we should have a new ministry, 
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by Ged, sir, for that Iho^e fellows are getting themselves 
into a mess, sir , or that those other fellows were reform¬ 
ing this, and cutting down that, and altering the other 
in the army, until, by Ged, sir, we shall have no army at 
all, by-and-by—nothing but a pack of boys, sir, crammed 
up to the eyes with a lot of senseless schoolmasters' rub¬ 
bish, and dressed in shell-jackets and calico helmets. 
Yes, sir, they’re fighting in Oudh in calico helmets at this 
very day, sir." 4 

“ You're an impertinent minx, miss,” answered the 
baronet. " Major Melville told me nothing of the kind ; 
but he told me that a very devoted admirer of yours, a 
certain Sir Harry Towers, has forsaken his place in Hert¬ 
fordshire and his hunting-stable, and has gone on the 
Continent for a twelvemonth’s tour." 

Miss Audley flushed up suddenly at the mention of her 
old adorer, but recovered herself very quickly. 

“ He has gone on the Continent, has he ? " said she 
indifferently. “ He told me that he meant io do so— 
if—if he didn’t have everything his own way. Poor 
fellow! he’s a dear, good-hearted, stupid creature, and 
twenty times better than that peripatetic, patent refrig¬ 
erator, Mr. Robert Audley." 

“ I wish, Alicia, you were not so fond of ridiculing 
Bob," Sir Michael said gravely. "Bob is a very good 
fellow, and I’m as fond of him as if he’d been my own 
son ; and—and—I've been very uncomfortable about 
him lalely. He has changed very much within the last 
few days, and he has taken all sorts of absurd ideas into 
his head, and my lady has alarmed me about him. She 
thinks-" 

Lady Audley interrupted her husband with a grave 
shake of her head. 

“ It is better not to say too much about it yet awhile," 
she said “ Alicia knows what X think." 

" Yes," rejoined Miss Audley, “ my lady thinks that 
Bob is going mad; but I know better than that. He’s 
not at all the sort of persoh to go mad. How should 
such a sluggish ditch-pond of an intellect as his ever 
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work itself into a tempest i He may moon about for 
the rest of his hie, perhaps, in a tranquil state of semi- 
idiotcy, imperfectly comprehending who he is, and where 
he's going, and what he’s doing ; but he’ll never go mad.” 

Sir Michael did not reply to this. He had been very 
much disturbed by his conversation with my lady on the 
previous evening, and had silently debated the painful 
question in his mind since that interview. ■ 

His wile - the woman fye best loved and most believed 
in—had lold him, with all appearance of regiet and agi¬ 
tation, her conviction of his nephew’s insanity. lie 
tried m vain to arrive at the conclusion he wished most 
heartily to attain ; Be tried in Vain to think that my Indy 
was mided by her own fancies, and had no foundation 
for she said. But then, again, it suddenly flashed 
upon him, to think this was to arrive at a worse conclu¬ 
sion it was to transfer the horuble suspicion from Ins 
nephew to his wife. She appeared to be possessed with 
an actual conviction of Robert's insanity To imagine 
her wrong* was to imagine some weakness in her ow T n 
mind The longer he thought#of the subject the more 
it harassed,and perplexed him. It was most certain that 
the young man bad always been eccentric. He w T as 
sensible, he w^as tolerably clever, he was honourable and 
gentlemanlike in leeting, though perhaps a little caidc^s 
in the performance of certain minor social duties ; but 
there were some slight differences, not easily to be de¬ 
fined, that separated him from other men of his age and 
position Then, again, it was equally true that he had 
very much changed within the period that had succeeded 
the disappear ance *of George Talboys. He had grown 
moody and thoughtful, melancholy and absent-minded. 
He had held himself aloof from society; had sat for 
hours without speaking; had talked at other times by 
fits and starts; and had excited himselt unusually in 
the discussion of subjects which apparently lay far out 
of the region ot his own life and interests. Then there 
was even another point which seemed to strengthen my 
lady's case against this unhappy young man. He had 
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been brought up in the frequent society of his cousin 
Alicia—Ids pretty, genial cousin—to whom interest, 
and one would have thought affection, naturally pointed 
as his most fitting bride. More than this, the girl had 
shown him, in the innocent guilelessness of a transparent 
nature, that on her side at least affection was not want¬ 
ing ; and yet, in spite of all this, he had held himself 
aloof, and had allowed other men to propose for her hand, 
and to be rejected by her, and had still made no sign. 

Now, love is so very subtle an essence, such an inde¬ 
finable metaphysical marvel, that its due force, though 
very cruelly felt by the sufferer himself, is never clearly 
understood by those <#W look on at his torments and 
wonder why he takes the common fever so badly. Sir 
Michael argued that because Alicia was a pretty giil and 
an amiable girl it was therefore extraordinary and un¬ 
natural in Robert Audley not to have duly fallen in love 
with her. This baronet—who, close upon his* sixtieth 
birthday, had for the first time encountered that one 
woman who out of all the women in the woildlhad power 
to quicken the pulses ot his heart—wondered why Robert 
failed to take the fever from the first breath of contagion 
that blew towards him. lie forgot that there are men 
who go their ways unscathed amidst legions of lovely 
and generous women, to succumb at last before some 
liar .h-featured virago, who knows the secret of that only 
philter which can intoxicate and bewitch him. He forgot 
that there are certain Jacks who go through life without 
meeting the special Jill appointed for them by Nemesis, 
and die old bachelors pernaps, with poor Jill pining an 
old maid upon the other side of the party-wall. He 
forgot that love, which is a madness, zmd a scourge, and 
a fever, and a delusion, and a snare, is also a mystery, 
and very imperfectly understood by every one except the 
individual sufferer who writhes under its tortures. Jones, 
who is wildly enamoured of Miss Brown, and who lies awake 
at night until he loathes his comfortable pillow and tum¬ 
bles his sheets into two twis ed rags of linen in his agonies, 
as if he were a prisoner and wanted to wind them intqf 
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impromptu ropes—this same Jones, who thinks Russell 
Square a magic place because his divinity inhabits it; 
who thinks the trees in that enclosure and the sky above 
it greener and bluer than any other trees or sky; and 
who feels a pang, yes, an actual pang, of mingled hope, 
and joy, and expectation, and terror, when he emerges 
from Guildford Street? descending from the heights of 
Islington, into those sacred precincts—this very Jones 
is hard and callous towards the torment^ of Smith, who 
adores Miss Robinson, and cannot imagine what the in¬ 
fatuated fellow can see hi the girl. $0 it was with Sii 
Michael Audley. He looked at hfe nephew as a sample 
of a very large class of young men, and his daughter as 
a sample of an equally extensive class of feminine goods; 
and could not see why the two samples should not make 
a very respectable match. He ignored all those infinites¬ 
imal differences in nature which make the wholesome 
food of one man the deadly poison of,another. How 
difficult it is to believe' sometimes that a man doesn't 
like such and such a favourit^ dish! If at a dinner¬ 
party a meek-looking guest refuses early salmon and 
cucumber, or green peas in February, we set him down 
as a poor relation whose instincts warn him off those 
expensive plates. If an alderman were to declare that 
he didn't Hke green fat, he would be looked upon as a 
sociafmartyr, a Marcus Curtius of the dinner-table, who 
immolated himself for the benefit of his kind. His fellow- 
aldermen would believe in anything rather than a heret¬ 
ical distaste for the city amrarosia of the soup tureen. 
But there are people who dislike salmon, and whitebait, 
and spring ducklings, and all manner of old-established 
delicacies, and there are other people who affect eccentric 
and despicable dishes generally stigmatized as nasty. 

Alas, my pretty Alicia, your cousin did not love you! 
He admired your rosy English face, and had a tender 
affection for you which might perhaps have expanded 
by-and-by into something. warm enough for matrimony 
—that everyday jog-trot‘species of union which de¬ 
mands no very passionate devotion-—but for a sudden 

12 P 
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check which it had received m Dorsetshire. Yes, Robert 
Audley’s growing affection for his cousin, a plant of very 
slow growth at the best, had been suddenly dwarfed and 
stunted upon that bitter February day on which he had 
stood beneath the pine trees talking to Clara Talboys. 
Since that day the young man had experienced an un¬ 
pleasant sensation in thinking of poor Alicia. He looked 
at her as being in some vague manner an encumbrance 
upon the freedom of his thoughts; he had a haunting 
fear that he was in some tacit way pledged to her; that 
she had a species of claim "pon him which forbade to him 
the right of even thinking of another woman. Perhaps 
it was the image of Miss Audley presented to him in this 
light that goaded the young barrister to those outbursts 
of splenetic rage against the female sex into which he was 
sometimes betrayed. He was strictly honourable, so 
honourable that he would rather have immolated him¬ 
self upon the altar of truth and offered himself up as a 
matrimonial martyr to his cousin Alicia, than he would 
have done her the smallest wrong, though by so doing 
he might have secured his own happiness. 

“ If the poor little girl loves me,” he thought, “ and 
if she thinks that I love her, and has been led to think 
so by any word or act pf mine, I am in duty bound to 
let her think so to the ehd of time, and to fulfil any tacit 
promise which I may have unconsciously made. I 
thought once—I meant once to—to make her an offer 
by-and-by, when this horrible mystery about George 
Talboys should have beefc cleared up, and everything 
peacefully settled; but now-■” - 

His thoughts would ordinarily wande^ away at this 
point of his reflections, carrying him wfo$fe he had never' 
intended to go; carrying him back under the pine trees 
in Dorsetshire, and setting him once more face to face 
with the sister of his missing friend; and it was gener* 
ally a very laborious jouraev by which be travelled back 
to the point whence he had strayed* It was so difficult 
for him to tear himself away 'from the stunted turf and 
the pine trees. •' 
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u Poor little girl! ” he would think, on coining back to 
Alicia ; “ how good it is of her to love me; and how 
grateful I ought to be for her tenderness! How many 
fellows would think such a generous young heart* the 
highest boon that earth could give them! There's Sir 
Harry Towers stricken with despair at his rejection. He 
would give me half his estate, all his estate, twice his 
estate if he had it, to be in the shoes which I am so anxious 
to shake off my ungratetul feet. Why don't I love her ? 
Why is it that, although I know her to be pretty, and 
pure, and good, and tispthful, I don't love her ? Her 
image never haunts* hie, except reproachfully. I never 
see her in my dreams. I never wake up suddenly in 
the dead of the night with her eyes shining upon me and 
her warm breath upon my cheek, or with the fingers of 
her soft hand clinging to mine. No, I'm not in love with 
her; I cgn't fall in love with her." 

He raged and rebelled against his ingratitude. He 
tried to 1 argue himself into a passionate attachment for 
his cousin, but he failed ignosniniously; and the more 
he tried to think of Alicia the more he thought of Clara 
Talboys. 

Sir Michael sat by the library fire after breakfast upon 
this very wretched rainy morning, writing letters and 
reading the newspapers. Alicia shut herself in her own 
apartment to read the third volume of a noveL Lady 
Audley locked the door of the octagon antechamber, 
and paced up and down the suite of rooms from the bed¬ 
room to the boudoir all through that weary mbming. 

She had locked the door to guard against the chance 
of any one coming in suddenly and observing her before 
she was awar^—before she had had sufficient waiting to 
enable her to face their scrutiny. Her pale face Seemed 
to grow paler as the morning advanced A tiny medi- 
dumbest was open upon the dressing-title, and little 
stoppered bottles* of red lavender, sal volatile, chloroform, 
chlorodyne, and ether w^re scattered about. Once my 
lady paused before this medicine-chest, and took out the 
remaining bottles, half absently perhaps, until she came 
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to one which was filled with a thick dark liquid, and 
labelled, “ Opium-Poison," 

She trifled a long time with this last bottle—holding 
it up to the light, and even removing the stopper and 
smelling the sicidy liquid. But she put it from her sud¬ 
denly with a shudder. 

" If I could i ” she muttered—" if I could only do it l 
And yet whv should I—wow ? ” 0 * 

She clenched her small hands as she uttered the last 


words, and walked to the window of the dressing-room, 
which looked straight towards tfcat ivied archway under 
which any one must come who came from Mount Stan- 
ning to the Court * 

There were smaller gates in the gardens which led into 
the meadows behind the Court; but there was no other 
way of coming from Mount Stanning or Brentwood than 
by the principal entrance, 

The solitary hand Of the dock ovfer the archway 
was midway between one ^and two when $h# looked 

at it. * 


“ How slow the time is," she said wearily; “how slow, 
hqw slow! Shall I grow did like this, I wonder, with 
every minute of my life ; seeming like ah hour ? n 
She stood for a few minutes watching the archway ; 
but no one passed under it while she looked, and she 
turned impatiently away from the window to resume 
her weary wandering about the tvom* 

Whatever fife that had been Which had reflected itself 
vividly in the black sky* no tidings of it had as yet come 
to Audley Court The day was miserably wet and windy; 
altogether the very last day upon which .even the most 
connrijjled idler and gossip would care to venture out of 
doom. It was not a market day, and thorn wire them* 
fore very few mmogm upon fee road between Jjrent* 
wood and Chelmsford; so that as yet no mews Of the the 
Which had occurred in the dead of the wiftfry night had 
reached the village of Audley, or travelled from the village 
to the Court. ( 

The ghi with the rosO-cdknnvd ribbons came to dm door 
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of the anteroom to summon her mistress to luncheon; 
but Lady Audley Only opened the door a little way, and 
intimated her intention of taking no luncheon. 

" Mv head aches terribly, Martin/* she said; " I shall 
go and lie down till dinner-time. You may come at five 
to dress me/* 

Lady Audley said this with the predetermination of 
dressing* at four and thus dispensing with the services of 
her attendant,' Amongst all privileged spies a lady's- 
maid has the highest privileges, ’ It is she who bathes 
Lady Theresa's eyes with eau de Cologne after her lady¬ 
ships quarrel with the vfecount; it is she who administers 
sal volatile to Miss Fanny when Captain Beaudesert of 
the Blues has jilted her# She has a hundred methods for 
the finding out of her mistress's secrets. She knows by 
the manner in which her victim jerks her head fronronder 
the hairbrush, or chafes at the gentle operation of the 
comb, what hidden tortures are racking her breast, what 
secret pafplexities are bewildering her brain. That well- 
bred attendant knows how to interpret the most obscure 
diagnoses of all mental diseases that can afflict her mis¬ 
tress ; she knows when the ivory complexion is bought 
and paid for—when the pearly teeth are foreign sub¬ 
stances fashioned by the dentist—when the flossy plaits 
of auburn hair are the relics of the dead rather than the 
property of the living; and she knows other and more 
sacred secrets than these. She knows when the sweet 
smile is more false than Madame Levjsen's enamel, and 
far less enduring—when the words th& issue from be¬ 
tween gates of borrowed pearl are mom disguised and 
painted than the lips which help to shape them* When 
the lovely fairy of the ballroom re-enters her dressing- 
room af Hr the night's long revelry* and throws aside her 
voluminous humous and her faded bouquet, and drops 
heir mesh—when all the glittering splendours of the 
modem Cinderella fade and dwindle Into the kitchen- 
wench's (Srtyrags, the lady’s-maid is by to see the trans¬ 
formation. The valet wKo took wages from the prophet 
of Korariq must have seen his master sometimes un- 
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veiled, and must have laughed in his sleeve at the folly 
of the monster’s worshippers. 

Lady Audley had made no confidante of her new maid, 
and On this day of all others she wished to be alone. 

She did lie down; she cast herself wearily upon the luxu¬ 
rious sofa in the dressing-room, and buried her face in the 
down pillows and tried to sleep. Sleep! she had almost 
forgotten what it was, that tender restorer of tired nature, 
it seemed so long now since she*had slept. It was only 
about eight-and-forty hours, perhaps, put it appeared 
an intolerable time* Her fatigue of the night before, 
and Jior unnatural excitement, had worn her out at last. 
She did fall asleep; she fell into a heavy slumber that 
was almost like stupor. She had taken a few drops out 
of the ppium bottle in a glass of water before lying down. 

The clock over the mantelpiece chimed the quarter 
before four as she woke suddenly and started up, with 
the cold perspiration breaking out in icyWhrops upon her 
forehead. She had dreamt that every member of the 
household was clamouring at her door, eager to tell her 
of a dreadful fire that had happened in the night* 

JThere was no sound but the flapping of the ivy leaves 
against the glass, and the steady ticking of the dock. 

“ Perhaps I shall be always dreaming these sort of 
dreams,” my lady thought, “until the terror of them 
Mils me! ” 

The rain had ceased, and the cold spring sunshine was 
glittering upon the windows, Lady Audley dressed her¬ 
self rapidly but carefully. 1 do not say that even in her 
sppremest hour of misery she still retained her pride in 
her beauty. It was not so: she looked upon that beauty 
as a weapon, and she felt that she bad now double need 
to be Well armed. She dressed herself in her most gor¬ 
geous silk; a voluminous robe bf silvery, shimmering blue, 
in which tike looked as if she had been arrayed in moon¬ 
beams. She shook out her hair into feathery showers of 
glittering gold, and with a doalf of white cashmere about 
her shoulder* went downstairs into the vestibule. 

$he opened the door of the library and looked in, Sir 
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Michael Audley was asleep in his easy-chair, As my lady 
softly closed this door Alicia descended the stairs from 
her own room. The turret-door was open, and the sun 
was shining upon the wet grass-plat in the quadrahgle. 
The firm gravel-walks were already very nearly dry, for 
the rain had ceased for upwards of two hours. 

“ Will you take a walk with me in the quadrangle ? ” 
Lady Audley asked as # her stepdaughter approached. 
The armed neutrality between the two women admitted 
of any chance civility such as this, 

“ Yes, if you please, my lady/* Alicia answered rather 
listlessly. “ I nav£*been yawning over a stupid novel 
all the morning, and shall be very glad of a little fresh 
air.’* 

Heaven help the novelist whose fiction Miss Audley had 
been perusing if he had nO better critics than that young 
lady. She fed read page after page without knowing 
what she^had Blen reading, and had flung aside the vol¬ 
ume half a dozen times to go to the window and watch 
fo| that visitor whom she had confidently expected. 

Lady Audley led the way through the low doorway and 
on to the smooth gravel-drive, oy which carriages ap¬ 
proached the house. She was still very pale, but the 
brightness of her dress and of her feathery golden ringlets 
distracted an observer's eyes from her pallid face. Ail 
mental distress is, with some show of reason, associated 
in our minds with loose, disordered garments, and di¬ 
shevelled hair, and an appearance in every way the re- 
* verse of my lady's. Why had she come out into the chill 
sunshine of the March afternoon to wander up and down 
that monotonous pathway with the stepdaughter she 
hated ? She came because she was under the dominion 
of a horrible restlessness, which would not suffer her to 
remain within the house waiting for certain tidings which 
she knew must too surely come. At first she had wished 
to ward them off—et first she had wished that strange 
convulsions of nature might arise to hinder their coming 
—that abnormal winter lightnings might wither and de¬ 
stroy the messenger who carried them—that the ground 
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might tremble and yawn beneath his hastening feet—and 
that impassable gulfs might separate the spot from which 
the tidings were tb come and the place to which they 
were to be carried. She wished that the earth might stand 
still, and the paralyzed elements cease from their natural 
functions; that the progress of time might stop; that 
the Day of Judgment might come* and that she might 
thus be brought before ah unearthly tribunal, and so 
escape the intervening shame and misery of any earthly 
judgment. In the wild chaos of her brain every one of 
these thoughts had held its placp, in her short slumber 
on the sofa in her dressing-room she had dreamt all these 
things and a hundred other things, all bearing upon the 
same subject. She had dreamt thath brook, a tiny stream¬ 
let when she first saw it, flowed across the road between 
Mount Stanning and Audley, 4 and gradually swelled into 
a river, and from a river became an ocean, till the village 
on the hill receded far away out of sightjltnd Osly a great 
waste of waters rolled where it once had been. She 
dreamt that she saw the Messenger—now one person, ipow 
another, but never any probable person—*-hindered by a 
hundred hindrances, now startling and terrible, now ridi¬ 
culous and trivial, but never either natural or probable; 
and going down into the quiet house with the memory of 
these dreams strong upon her, she had been bewildered 
by the stillness which had betokened that the tidings had 
not yet come. 

And now Her mind underwent a complete change. Sh# 
no longer unshed' to delay the coming of that dreaded 4 
Intelligence. She wished the agpoy>*whatever it was to 
be, (jw and done with, the pain suffered, and the release 
attained. It seemed to her as if the intolerable day would 
never come to an end, m if her mad wished had been 
granted, and the progress of time had actually stopped. 

w What a long day it has been!** exclaimed Mm, as 
if taking up the burden’ Of my tern * thoughts; " noth¬ 
ing but ditele and mist and wind ! And nriw that* lt*s 
too late for anybody to go out, if must needs be flue,” 
young lady added, with an evident sense of injury. 
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Lady Audley did not answer. She was looking at the 
stupid one-handed dock, and waiting for the news which 
must come sooner or later, which could not surely fail 
to come very speedily, • 

“ They have been afraid to come and tell him,” she 
thought; “ they have been afraid to break the news to 
Sir Michael. Who will come to tell it at last, I wonder ? 
The rector of Mount Stanning, perhaps; or the doctor; 
some important person, at least.” 

If she could have gone out into the leafless avenues, 
or on to the highroad beyond them; if she could have 
gone so far as that hilt upon winch she had so lately parted 
with Phcebe, she would have gladly done so. She would 
rather have suffered anything than that slow suspense, 
that corroding anxiety, that metaphysical dry-rot in 
which heart and mind seemed to decay under auinsuffer- 
able torture,* She tried to talk, and by a painful effort 
contrived now flnd then to utter some commonplace re-’ 
mark, under any ordinary circumstanced her companion 
wcjpld have noticed her embarrassment; but Miss Audley, 
happening to be very much absorbed her own Vexa¬ 
tions, was quite as well inclined to be silent as my lady 
herself. The monotonous wall^up and down the grav¬ 
elled pathway suited Alidad humour, She qven took a 
qialicious pleasure in the idea that she was very likely 
catching cold, and that her cousin Robert was answerable 
for her danger. If she could have brought upon herself 
* inflammation of the lungs or ruptured bloodrvcssels by 
that exposure to the chill March atmosphere, she would 
have felt a gloomy aati&faction in her sufferings, * 

“ Perhaps Robert might care for me if ! had inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs/ 1 she thought “He couldn't insult 
me by dlting me a bouncer then. Bouncers never have 
inflammation of the lungs.” 

§h$ drew a picture orherselr in the last stage of con¬ 
sumption, propped up by pillows in a great easy*chair, 
looking out of a window in the aftemdon sunshine, with 
medicine bottles, a bunch* of grapes, and a Bible upon a 
table by her side, and with Robert, all contrition and 
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tenderness, summoned to receive her farewell blessing. 
She preached a whole chapter to him in that parting bene¬ 
diction, talking a great deal longer than was in keeping 
with'her prostrate state, and very much enjoying her 
dismal castle in the air. Employed in this sentimental 
manner. Miss Audley took very little notice of her step¬ 
mother, and the one hand of the blundering clock had 
slipped to six by the time Robert had been blessed and 
dismissed. 

" Good gracious me!" she cried suddenly—“ six o’clock, 
and I'm not dressed." 

* The half-hour bell rang in a cupolSf upon the roof while 
Alida was speaking* * 

" I must go in, my lady," she said. u Won’t you come * " 

" Presently," answered Lady Audley. #< I’m dressed, 
you see/* 

Alicia ran off, but Sir Michael's wife still lingered in 
the quadrangle; still waited for those tidings wjaich were 
so long coming. 

It was nearly dark. The mists of evening had slowly 
risen from the Abound. The flat meadows were filled 
with a gray vapour, and a stranger might have fanded 
Audley Court a castle on the margin of a sea. Under the 
archway the shadows of fast-coming night lurked darkly, 
like traitors waiting for an opportunity to glide stealthily 
into the quadrangle. Through the archway a patch of 
cold blue skv glimmered faintly, streaked by one line of 
lurid crimson, and lighted by the dim glitter of one wintry- 
looking star. Not a creature was stirring in the quad¬ 
rangle but the restless woman who paced qp and down 
those straight pathways, listening for a footstep whose 
coming was to strike terror to her soul. Shu*heard it 
at last I—a footstep in the avenue upon the oQm ride 
of the archwa^. But wgw it iks footstep $ Her sense 
of .hearing, made unnaturally acute by eidtement, told 
her that it was a man's footstep—told even more, that 
it waa the tread of a gentleman; no slouching, lumbering 
pedestrian in hobnailed boots, but a geptleman who walked 
firmly and well. 
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Every sound fell like a lump of ice upon my lady's 
heart. She could not wait, she could not contain herself; 
she lost all self-control, all power of endurance, all capa¬ 
bility of self-restraint; and she rushed towards the urch- 
way. 

She paused beneath its shadow, for the stranger was 
close upon her. She saw him —0 Godl she saw him, 
in that dim evening light Her brain reeled; her heart 
stopped beating. She ’uttered no cry of surprise, no 
exclamation of terror, but staggered backwards and clung 
for support to the ivied buttress of the archway. With 
her slender figure crouched into the angle formed by this 
buttress and the wall which it supported, she stood 
staring at the newcomer. 

As he approached her more closely her knees sank under 
her, and she dropped to the ground; not fainting, or in 
any manner unconscious, but sinking into a crouching 
altitudg* and still crushed into the angle of the wall, as 
if she wohld have made a tomfc for herself in the shadow 
of that sheltering brickwork, • 

"My£dyr' * 

The speaker was Robert Audley—he whose bedroom 
door she had double-locked seventeen hours before at 
the Castle Inn. 

" What is the matter with you ? ” he said in a strange, 
constrained manner. ¥ * Get up, and let me take you in¬ 
doors/* 

He assisted her to rise, and she obeyed him Very sub¬ 
missively, He took her arm in his strong hand, and led 
her across the quadrangle and into the laxnp-?lit hall. She 
shivered more violently than he had ever seen any woman 
shiver before, but she made no attempt at resistance to 
his will. * 



CHAPTER X 3 PCV. 


MY tADY TE1XS THE TRUTH. 




“ 1$ there Any room in which I can talk to you alone ? ” 
Robert Audley asked as he looked dubiously round the 
hall. 

My lady only bowed her head in answer. She pushed 
open the door of the library, which had bee# left ajar. 
Sir Michael had gone to Ins dressing-room to prepare for 
dinner after a day of lazy enjoyment that is only legiti¬ 
mate for an invalid, Tm> apartment was quite empty, 
and dimly lighted by the glow of the fire, as it* had been 
upon the previous evening, f 

Lady Audley entered this room, followed by Robert 
who closed the door behind him* The wretched, shiver¬ 
ing woman went to the hearth and knelt down before 
The fire, as if any natural Warm® could have power to 
check that unnatural chill. Th# young man followed 
her. iw stood beside her with his aresting upon the 
chMney-piece. 1 * , 

^ Lady Audley,” ne s$jd, in a voice whose fry stern¬ 
ness held out no hope of any tenderness or oinnpas^on, 
“ t spokh to you last night very plainly, but you refused 
to listen to me, To-mght I must speak fo you still 
mm plainly* and you must ho longer refuse to listen 


ty lady, crouching before the toe, With her face hidden 
in her hands, uttered a low sobbing sound which whs 
almost a moan, but made no other arnwer, 

“ There was a fire last night at Mirant Stanaing. Lady 
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Audley,” the pitiless voice proceeded; “ the Castle Inn, 
the house in which I slept, was burned to the ground. 
Do you know how I escaped perishing in that destruc¬ 
tion ?” , 

“ No,” 

“ I escaped hy a most providential circumstance, 
which seems a very simple one* I did not sleep in the 
room which had been prepaired for me. The place seemed 
wretchedly damp and* chilly; the chimney smoked 
abominably when an attempt was made at lighting a 
fire; and I persuaded the servant to make hie up a bed 
upon the sofa in the small ground floor sitting-room 
which I had occupied during the evening.” * 

He paused for a moment, watching the crouching 
figure. The only change in my lady’s attitude was that 
her head had fallen a little lower. 

u Shall J tell you hy whose agency the destruction of 
the Castle Inn was brought about, my lady ? ” 

Thex$Vas no answer, * 
phalli tell you?” * 

Still the same obstinate silence, 

“Lady Audley,” oped Robert suddenly, “you were 
the*incendiary. It was you whose murderous hand 
kindled those flames* It was you who thought hy that 
thriee-hombte deed do ridjrourself of mo, your enemy and 
denouncer* What was if to you that other lives migfyt 
he sacrificed ? If by, a second massacre of Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew you could have ridded yourself of m, you would 
have freely sacrificed an army of victims. The day is 
past for tenderness and merey| For you I can no 
longer know oity or compunction. So far as by sparing 
your shame I dan spate others who must suffer by your 
shame, I wilt be merciful: but no fthther. If there were 
any secret tribuna} Mom which you mteht be made to 
answer for your cripes, I would have little scruple m 
being Jtour accuser j but I would spare that genevas 
and high-born gentleman upon whose noble name your 
infamy would be reflected/ 

His voice softened as he made this allusion, and for a 
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moment he broke down* but he recovered himself by an 
effort and continued*— 

“ No life was lost in the fire last night. I slept lightly* 
my Judy, for my mind was troubled* as it has been for a 
long time, by the misery which I knew was lowering upon 
this house. It was I who discovered the breaking out 
of the fire in time to give the alarm and to save the serv¬ 
ant-girl and that poor drunken wretch Marks* who was 
very much burnt in spite of my 'efforts, and who now lies 
in a precarious state at his mother’s cottage. It was 
from him and from his wife that I learnt who had visited 
the Castle Inn in the dead of the* might. The woman 
was almost distracted when she saw me, and from her 


I discovered the particulars of last night. Heaven knows 
what other secrets of yours she may hold* my lady* or 
how easily they might be extorted from her if I wanted 
her aid, which I do not. My path lies very straight be¬ 
fore me. I have sworn to bring the murderer oj^ George 
Talboys to justice* and I will keep my oath, fsay that 
it was by your agency mji friend met with his death. If 
I have wondered sometimes, as it was only patural I 
should* whether I was not the victim of sorpe horrible 
hallucination ; whether such an alternative was not more 


probable than that a young and lovely woman should 
oe capable of so foul ana treacherous a murder, all wonder 
is past. After last night's deed of horror them is no 
crime you could commit, however vast and unnatural, 
which could make me wonder. Henceforth you must 
seem to me no longer a woman—a guilty woman with a 
heart which in its wdbt wickedness has yet some latent 
power to suffer and feel; I now look upon you as the 
demoniac incarnation of some evil principle. But you 
shah no longer pollute this place by your presence. 
Unless you will confess what you are, and who you 
are* in the presence of the ipan you have deceived 
so bug, and accept from him and from me such mercy 
as we may be inclined to extend to you* I will gather 
together the witnesses who shall swear to your iden* 
tity, and, at peril of any shame to myself and those I 
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love, I will bring upon you the punishment of your 
crime. 

The woman rose suddenly, and stood before him erect 
and resolute, with her hair dashed away from her*face, 
and her eyes glistening. 

“ Bring Sir Michael," she cried ; “ bring him here, 
and I will confess anything—everything! What do I 
care ? God knows I have struggled hard enough against 
you, and fought the battle patiently enough; but you 
have conquered, Mr. Robert Audley. It is a great tri¬ 
umph, is it not ? a wonderful victory ! You have used 
your cool, calculating intellect to a noble purpose. You 
have conquered—a madwoman ! " * ’ 

" A madwoman ! " cried Mr. Audley, 

" Yes, a madwoman. When you say that I killed 
George Talboys you say the truth. When you say that 
X murdered him treacherously and foully, you lie, I 
killed tjto because I am mad —because my intellect is 
a little way upon the wrong side of that narrow boun¬ 
dary-line between sanity and#insanity; because when 
George Talboys goaded me, as you have goaded me, and 
reproached me, and threatened me, my mind, never 
properly balanced* utterly lost its balance, and / was 
modi Bring Sir Michael, and bring him quickly. If 
he is to be told one thing, let him be told everything; 
let him hear the secret of my life." * 

Robert Audley left the room to look for his uncle. 
He went in search of that honoured kinsman with un¬ 
speakable anguish in his heart, for he knew he was 
about to shatter Jhe daydream Of his uncle's life, and 
he knew that our breams axe none the less terrible 
to lose because they'Jiave never been the realities for 
which we have mistaken them. Bit even in the midst 
of his sorrow for Sir Michael he could not help won¬ 
dering at my lady's last words—" the secret of my life." 
He remembered those lines in the letter written by 
Helen Talboys upon the eve o&her flight from Wildem- 
sea, which had so puzzled him. He remembered those 
appealing sentences—" You should forgive me, for you 
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know why I have been so. You know the secret of my 
life.” 

He met Sir Michael in the hall, He made no attempt 
to prepare the way lor the terrible revelation which the 
baronet was* to hear. He only drew him into the fire-lit 
library, and there for the first time addressed him quietly 
thus,— 

“ Lady Audley has a confession to make to you, sir— 
a confession which 1 know will be a most cruel surprise, 
a most bitter grief. But it is necessary for your present 
honour and for your future peace that you should hear 
it. She has deceived you, I regret'to say, most basely, 
but it is oply right you should hear from her own lips 
any excuses which she may have to offer for her wicked¬ 
ness. May God soften tins blow for you 1 ” sobbed the 
young man, suddenly breaking down; “ I cannot.” 

Sir Michael lifted his hand as if he would have com¬ 
manded his nephew to be silent; but that imperious 
hand dropped feeble and impotent at his side, 'lie stood 
in the centre of the fire-lit room, rigid and immovable. 

" Lucy! ” lie cried, in a voice whose anguish struck 
like a blow upon the jarred nerves of those who,heard it, 
as the cry of a wounded animal pains the listener— M Lucy, 
tell me that this man is a madman 1 4 Tell me so, my love, 
or I shall kill him! ” 

There was a sudden fury in Ms voice as he turned upon 
Robert, as if he could indeed have felled his wife's accuser 
to the earth with the strength of his uplifted arm. 

But my lady fell upon her knees at his feet, interposing 
herself between the baronet and his .nephew, who stood 
leaning upon the back of an easy-chair, with his face 
hidden by his handy 4 

4i He has told ym the truth/* said my lady, #f and he 
is not mad. I have sent for you that I may confess every¬ 
thing to you* I should be sorry for you if I could, for 
you have been vary, very good to me—anueih better to 
me than I ever deserved ; but I can’t, I can't-**I can feel 
nothing but my own misery. I told you bng ago that 
I was selfish; 1 am selfish still—more seU&ii than ever 
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in my misery. Happy, prosperous people mav led for 
others. I laugh at other people’s sufferings; they seem 
so small compared to my own.” 

Wien first my lady had fallen on her knees, SirMichacl 
had attempted to raise her, and had remonstrated with 
her; but as she spoky he dropped into a diair clo^e to 
the spot upon which she knelt, and with his hands clasped 
together, and with his head bent to catch every syllable 
of those horrible wprQs, he listened as if his whole being 
had been resolved into that one sense of hearing, 

u I must tell you the story of mv life, in order to tell 
you why I have* become the miserable wretch who has 
no better hope than to be allowed to run J,way and hide 
in some desolate comei of the earth. I must toll you 
the story of my life,’* repeated my lady, u but you need 
not fear that I shall dwell long upon it. It has not been 
so pleasant to me that I should wish to speak of it. When 
I was a very little child I remember asking a question 
which* it was natural enough that I should ask, God help 
me 1 I asked where rhy pother was. I had a faint 
remembrance of a face, like what my ow$i is now, looking 
at me when 1 was very little mote than a baby; but I 
had missed the face suddenly, and had never seen it since. 
They told me that my mother was away. I was not 
happy, for the woman who had charge of me was a dis¬ 
agreeable woman, and the place In which we lived was a 
lonely place, a village upon the Hampshire coast, about 
seven miles from Portsmouth, My father, who was in 
the navy* only came now and then to see me, and I was 
left almost entity to the charge of this woman, who was 
irregularly paid, and who vented her rage upon me when 
my father was behindhand in remitting her money. So 
you see that at a very early age f found out what it was 
to be poor. 

t( Perhaps it was more from being discontented with 
my dre#y life than from any wonderful impulse of affec¬ 
tion that I asked very often the same question about my 
mother, I always received the same answer~<-she was 
away. When I asked where; I was told that that was a 
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secret. When I grew old enough to understand the 
meaning of the word death, I asked if my mother was 
dead, and I was told—* No, she was not dead; she was 
ill, and* she was away/ I asked how long she had been 
ill, and I was told that she had been so some years—ever 
since I was a baby. 

“ At last the secret came out. I worried my foster- 
mother with the old question one day when the remit¬ 
tance had fallen very much in arreaY, and her tenij>er had 
been unusually tried. She flew into a passion, and told 
me that my mother was a madwoman, and that she was 
in a madhouse forty miles away. She *had scarcely said 
this when she repented, and told me that it was not the 
truth, and that I was not to believe it, or to say that she 
had told me such a thing* I discovered afterwards that 
my father had made her promise most solemnly never 
to tell me the secret of my mother's fate. 

“ I brooded horribly upon the thought of my majjier's 
madness. It haunted me by day and night. T was 
always picturing to myself .this madwoman pacing up 
and down some prison cell, in a hideous garment that 
bound her tortured limbs. I had exaggerated ideas of 
the horror of her situation. I had no knowledge of the 
different degrees of madness, and the image that haunted 
me was that of a distraught and violent creature, who 
would fall upon me and kill me if I came within her reach. 
This idea grew upon me until I used to awake in the dead 
of the night streaming aloud in an agony of terror from 
a dream in which I had felt my mother's icy gtasp upon 
my throat, and heard her ravings in my par. 

" When I was ten years old my father came to pay up 
the arrears due to my protectress, and to take me to 
school. He had left me in Hampshire longer than he 
had intended, from his inability to pay this money. So 
there again I felt the bitterness of poverty, and ran the 
risk of growing up an ignorant creature amongst coarse 
rustic children, because my father was poor.” 

Mv lady paused fpr a moment, but only to take breath, 
for she had spoken rapidly, ns if eager to tell this hated 
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story, and to have done with it. She was still on her 
knees* but Sir Michael made no effort to raise her. 

He sat silent and immovable. What was this story 
that he was listening to ? Whoso was it, and to what 
was it to lead ? It could not be his wife’s ; he had heard 
her simple account of her youth, and had believed it as 
he had believed in the Gospel. She had told him a very 
brief story of an early orphanage, and a long, quiet* col¬ 
ourless youth spent in the conventional seclusion of an 
English boarding-school. 

‘*My father came at last, and I told him what I had 
discovered. He was very much affected when I s]X)l<e 
of my mother. He was not what the wprld generally 
calls a good man, but I learned afterwards that he had 
loved his wife very dcarty, and that he would have will¬ 
ingly sacrificed his life to her, and constituted himself 
her guardian, had he not been compelled to earn the daily 
brea^Lof the madwoman and her child by the exercise 
of his profession. So here again I beheld what a bitter 
thing it is to be poor. My mother, who might have been 
tended by a devoted husband, was given over to the care 
of hired nurses. 

“ Before my father sent me to school at Torquay he 
took me to see my mother. This visit served at least 
to dispel the idea which had so often terrified me. I 
saw no raving, strait-waist coated maniac, guarded by 
zealous jailers, but a golden-haired, blue-eyed, girlish 
creature, who seemed as frivolous as a butterfly, and 
who skipped towards us with her yellow curls decorated 
with natural flowers, and saluted us with radiant smiles 
and gay* ceaseless chatter. 

" But she did not know us. She would have spoken 
in the same manner to any stranger who had entered the 
gates of the garden about her prison-house. Her mad¬ 
ness was a hereditary disease transmitted to her from 
her mother* who had died mad. She, my mother, had 
been, or had appeared, # sane up to the hour of my birth; 
but from that hour her intellect had decayed, ui^til she 
had become what I saw her* ** 
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I went away with the knowledge of this, and with 
the knowledge chat the only Inheritance l had to expect 
from my mother was—insanity. 

“ I went away with the knowledge in my mind, and 
with something more—a secret to keep. I was only a 
child of ten years old; but I felt all the weight of that 
burden. I was to keep the secret of my mother’s mad- 
ness, for it was a secret that might affect me injuriously 
in after Ufe. I was to remcmbef this* 

“ I did remember this, and it was this ^perhaps that 
made me selfish and heartless; for I suppose I am heart¬ 
less. As I grew older I was told that I was pretty- 
beautiful—lovely—bewitching. I heard all these things 
at first indifferently; but by-and-by I listened to them 
greedily, and began to think that in spite of the secret of 
my life I might be more successful than my companions 
in the world's great lottery. I had learnt that which in 
some indefinite manner or other every schoolgirl learns 
sooner or later— I had learnt that my ultimate fatrtri Ufe 
depended upon my marriage and I concluded that if I 
was indeed prettier than my schoolfellows, I ought to 
marry better than any of them. 

" I left school before I Was seventeen years of age with 
this thought in my mind, and I went to Hve at the other 
extremity of England with my father, who had retired 
upon his half-pay, and had established himself at Wildern- 
sea, with the idea that the place was cheap and select. 

“ The place was indeed select* I had not been there 
a month before I discovered that even the prettiest girl 
might wait a long time for a rich husband, I wish to 
hurry over this part of my life: 1 dare say I was very 
despicable. You and, your nephew, Sir Michael, have 
been rich all your lives* and can very well afford to de¬ 
spise me; but I knew how far poverty can affect a life, 
and I leaked forward with a sick terror to a Ufe so affected. 
At last the rich suitor, the wandering prince came.” 

She paused for a moment and shuddered convulsively, 
tt was impossible to see any of the changes of her coun¬ 
tenance, for her face was obstinately bent towards the 
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floor. Throughout her long confession she never lifted 
it; throughout her long confession her voice was never 
broken by a sob. What she had to tell she told in a 
cold, hard tone — very much the tone in wlueh some 
criminal, dogged and sullen to the last, might have con¬ 
fessed to a jail chaplain, 

" The wandering prince came/’ she repeated; 4 * lie 
was called George Ta(boys.” 

For the first time since his wife's confession liad begun, 
Sir Michael Audley started. He began to understand it 
all now. A crowd of unheeded words and forgotten 
circumstances that had seemed too insignificant for 
icmark or recollection flashed back upon him as vividly 
as if they had been the leading incidents of his past life. 

u Mr. George Talfo#ys was a comet in a dragoon regi¬ 
ment. He was the only son of a rich country gentleman. 
He fell in love with me/ and married fne three months 
afteiwmy seventeenth birthday, I think I loved him as 
much as it was in my power to love anybody; not more 
than I have loved'you, Sir*Michael—-not so much; for 
when you married me you elevated me to a position that 
he could never have given me." 

The dream was broken. Sir Michael Audley remem* 
bered that summer’s evening, nearly t^o years ago, when 
he had first declared his love for Mr. Dawson’s governess; 
he remembered the sick, half-shudclering sensation of 
regret and disappointment that had come over him then ; 
and he felt as if it had in some maimer dimly foreshadowed 
the agony of to-nighf. 

But I do not* believe that even in his misery he felt 
that entire and unmitigated surprise, that utter revul¬ 
sion of feeling, that is felt when a good woman wanders 
away from herself, and becomes the lost creature whom 
her husband is bound in honour to abjure. I do not 
believe that Sir Michael Audley had'ever realty trusted 
his wife. He had loved her and admired her; he had 
been bewitched by her beauty and bewildered by her 
charms; but,that sense of something wanting, that 
vague feeling of loss and disappointment whi^h had 
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come upon him on the summer's night of his betrothal, 
had been with lum more or less distinctly ever since, I 
Cannot believe that an honest man, however pure and 
single may be his mind, however simply trustful his 
nature, is ever really deceived by falsehood. There is 
beneath the voluntary confidence an involuntary dis¬ 
trust, not to be conquered by any effort of the will. 

“ We wore married/' my lady continued, “ and I loved 
liim very well—quite well enough {o be happy with him 
as long as his money lasted, and while we were on the 
Continent, travelling in the best style and always staying 
at the best hotels. But when we came back to Wildem- 
sea and lived with papa, and all *the money was gone, 
and George grew gloomy and wretched, and was always 
thinking of his troubles and appeared to neglect me, I 
was very unhappy, and it seemed as if this fine marriage 
had only given me a twelvemonth’s gaiety and extrava¬ 
gance after all. I begged George to appeal to his J^ther ; 
but he refused. I persuaded him to try and get employ¬ 
ment, and he failed. My baby was bom, and the crisis 
which had been fatal to my mother arose for rue. I 
escaped; but I was more irritable perhaps after my 
recovery: less inclined to fight the hard battle of 
the world; more disposed to complain of poverty and 
neglect, I did complain one day, loudly and bitterly. I 
upbraided George Talboys for his cruelty in having allied 
a helpless girl to poverty and misery, and he flew into a 
passion with me and ran out of the house. When I awoke 
the next morning I found a letter lying on the table by 
my bed, telling me that he was going Jo the Antipodes 
to seek his fortune, and that he would never see me again 
until he was a rich man. 

",I looked upon this departure as a desertion, and I 
resented it bitterly—I resented it by hating the man 
who had left me with no protector but a weak, tipsy 
father, and with a child to support. I had to work hard 
for my living, and in every hour of labour—and what 
labour is more wearisome than the dull slavery of a gov¬ 
erness ?—I recognized a separate wrong done me by 
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George Talboys. His father was rich; his sister was 
living in luxury and respectability; and I, his wife, and 
the mother of his son, was a slave allied for ever to beg¬ 
gary and obscurity. People pitied me, and I hated them 
for "their pity. I did not love the child, for lie had been 
left a burden upon my hands. The hereditary taint that 
was in my blood had never until this time showed itself 
by any one sign or tpken; but at this time I became 
subject to fits of violence and despair. At this time I 
think my mind first lost* its balance, and for the first time 
I crossed that invisible line which separates reason from 
madness. I have* seen my father’s eyes fixed upon me 
in horror and alarm. I have known him soothe me as 
only mad people and children are soothed, and I have 
chafed against his potty devices, I have resented even 
his indulgence. 

“ At last these fits of desperation resolved themselves 
into *s desperate purpose. I determined to run away 
from the wretched home which my slavery supported. 
I determined to desert the father who had more fear of 
me than love for me. I determined to go to London, 
and lose myself in that great chaos of humanity. 

“ I had seen an advertisement in the Times while I was 
at Wildemsea, and I presented myself to Mrs. Vincent, 
the advertiser, under a feigned name. She accepted 
me, waiving all questions as to my antecedents. You 
know the rest. I came here, and you made me an offer, 
the acceptance of which would lift me at once into the 
sphere to which mv ambition had pointed ever since I 
was a schoolgirl*arid heard for the first time that I was 


pretty* 

" Three years had passed, and I had received no token 
of my husoand’s existence; for I argued that if he had 
returned to England he would have succeeded in finding 
me under any* name and in any place* I knew the energy 
of his character well enough to know this* 

“ I said, * I have a right to think that he is dead, or 
that he wishes me to Believe him dead, and his shadow 
shall not stand between me and prosperity/ I said this. 
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and I became your wile, bir Michael, with every icsolu- 
tion to be as good a wife as it was in my nature to be* 
The common temptations that assail ami shipwreck some 
women‘had no terror for me. I would have been your 
true and pure wife to the end of time, though I had been 
surrounded by a legion of tempters. The mad folly that 
the world calL love had never any part in my madness; 
and here at least extremes met, and tM vice of heartless¬ 
ness became the virtue of constancy 
“ I was very happy in the first triumph and grandeur 
of my new positift; very grateful to the hand that had 
lifted me to it. In the sunshine of my own happiness 
I felt, for the first time in my life, for the miseries of others. 
J had been poor myself, and I was now rich, and could 
afford to j/ity and relieve the poverty of my neighbours. 
I took pleasure in acts of kindness and benevolence. I 
found out my father’s address, and sent hurt large sums 
of money anonymously; for I did not wish him to dis¬ 
cover what had become of me. I availed myself w the 
uttermost of the privilege 3#>ur generosity afforded me. 
I dispensed happiness on every side. I saw myself loved 
as well as admired, and I tliink I htight have been a good 
woman for the rpst of my life if fate would have allowed 
me to be so. » 

u I believe that at this time my mind regained its just 
balance. I had watched myself very closely since leav¬ 
ing WDdcmsea; f had held a check upon myself. I 
had often wondered, while sitting in the surgeon's jjuiet 
family circle, whether any suspicion of that invisible 
hereditary taint had evir occurred to Dawsom 
“ Fate would not suffer me to be good. My destiny 
compelled me to be a wretch. Withm a month of my 
marriage I read in one of the Essex papers of the return 
of a certain Mr. Talboys, a fortunate gold-seeker, from 
Australia. The ship had sailed at the time I mad the 
paragraph. What was to be done ? 

" I said just now that I knew the energy of George's 
character. 1 knew that the man* who baa gone to the 
Antipodes and won a fortune lor his wife would leave 
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no stone unturned in his efforts to find her. It was hope¬ 
less to think of hiding myself from him. 

u Unless he could be induced to believe that I was dead, 
lie would never abandon his search for mo, 

** My brain was dazed as I thought of my peiil. Again 
the balance trembled ; again the invisible boundary was 
passed ; again I was mad. 

“ I went down to Southampton and found my father, 
who was living there with my child. You remember 
how Mrs. Vincent's name was used as an excuse for this 
hurried journey, apd how it was contnVed that I should 
go with no other escort than Phoebe* Marks, whom I left 
at the hotel when I went to my father’s house, 

" I confided to my father the whole secret of my peril. 
He was not very much shocked at what I had done, for 
poverty had perhaps blunted his sense of honour and 
principle. He was npt very much shocked; but he was 
frightened, and he promised to do all in his power to 
assist me in my horrible emergency. 

“ He had received a letter’ad dressed to me at Wildcrn- 
$ea by George, and forwarded thence to my father. This 
letter had been written within a few days of the sailing 
of the A r^ns, and it announced the probable date of the 
ship’s amval at Liverpool, This letter gave us, there¬ 
fore, data upon which to act. 

" We decided at once upon the first step. This was 
that on the date of the probable arrival of the Argus, or 
a few* days liter, an advertisement of my death should be 
inserted in the Times, 4 

“ But almost Immediately after deciding upon this we 
saw that there were fearful difficulties in the carrying 
out of such a Simple plan. The date of the death, and 
the place in which I died, must be announced, as well 
as the death itself. George would immediately hurry 
to that place, however distant it might be, however com¬ 
paratively inaccessible, and the shallow falsehood would 
do discovered, • 5 

"I knew enough of his sanguine temperament, his 
courage and determination, his readiness to hope against 
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hope, to know fh^t unlvoS he *a\v iJie giave in which I 
was buried, and the register of my death, he would never 
believe that I was lost to him. 

“ My father was utterly dumbfounded and helpless. 
He coukl only shed childish tears of despair and terror, 
lie was of no use to me in this crisis. 

“ I was hopclos of any issue out of my difficulty. I 
bo^an to think that I must trust {o the chapter of acci¬ 
dents, and hope that Amongst other obscure comers of 
the earth, Audley Court might remain undreamt of by 
mj 1, husband. * 

“I sat with my father, drinking t<*h with him in his 
miserable ho\ol, and plajnng with the child, who was 
pleased with my dress and jewels, but quite unconscious 
that I was anything but a stranger to him. I had the 
boy in my arms, when a woman who attended him came 
to take him away in order that she might make him 
more fit to be seen by the lady, as she said. ^ 

11 1 was anxious to know how the boy was treated, and 
I detained this woman in conversation with me, while 
my father dozed over the tea-table. 

“ She was a pale-faced, sandy-haired woman of about 
five-and-forty, and she seemed very glad to get the chance 
of talking to me as long as I pleased to allow her. She 
soon left off talking of the boy, however, to tell me her 
own troubles. She was in very great trouble, she told 
me. Her eldest daughter had oeen obliged to leave her 
situation from ill-health; in fact, the doctor said the 
gijrl was in a decline, and it was a hard thing for a pbor 
widow who had seen better days to hav? a sick daughter 
to support, as well as a family of young children. 

** I let the woman run on for a long tune in this manner, 
telling me the girl's ailments, and the girl's age, and the 
girl's doctor's stuff, and piety, and sufferings, and a great 
deal more. But I neither listened to her nor heeded her. 
{ heard her, but only in a far-away manner, as l heard 
the traffic in the distance, or the, ripple of the water at 
the end of the street. What were this woman's troubles 
to me ? I had miseries of my own, and worse miseries 
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than her coarse nature could ever have to endure. These 
sort of people always had sick husbands or sick children, 
and expected to be helped in their illnesses by the rich.* 
It was nothing out of the common. I was thinking this, 
and I was just going to dismiss the woman with a sover¬ 
eign for her sick daughter, when an idea flashed upon 
me with such painful suddenness that it sent the blood 
surging up to my btain, and set my heart beating, as it 
only beats when I am ihad. 

“ I asked the woman her name. She was a Mrs. Plow - 
son, and she kept a small general shop, she said, and 
only ran in now and then to look after Georgey, and to 
see that the little maid-of-all-work took care of him. 
Her daughter’s name was Matilda. I asked her several 
questions about this girl Matilda, and I ascertained that 
she was four-and-twenty; that she had always been con¬ 
sumptive ; and that she was now, as the doctor said, 
going ^ff in a rapid decline. He had declared that she 
could not last much more than a fortnight. 

“ It was in three weeks that the ship that carried 
George*Talboys was expected to anchor in the Mersey. 

“ I need not dwell much upon this business. I visited 
the sick girl. She was fair and slender. Her descrip¬ 
tion, carelessly given, might tally nearly enough With 
my own, though she bore no shadow of resemblance to 
me, except in these two particulars. I was received by 
tfle girl as a rich lady who wished to do her service. I 
bought* the mother, who was poor and greedy, and who 
for a gift of money—more money than she had ever before 
received—consented to submit to anything I wished. 
The girl herself was too ill to be aware of anything but 
her own pain and weariness. Upon the second day after 
my introduction to this Mrs. Plowson my father went 
over to Ventnor, and hired lodgings for his invalid daugh¬ 
ter and her little boy. Early the next morning he earned 
over the dying girl and Georgey, who had been bribed tp 
call her * mamma.* Slie entered the house as Mrs. Tab 
boys; she was attended by a Ventnor medical man as 
Mrs. Talboys; she died, and her death and burial were 
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registered in that name* The advertisement was in¬ 
serted in the Times , and upon the second day after 
its insertion George Talboys visited Vent nor, and ordered 
the tombstone which at this hour records the death of 
his wife, Helen Talboys.” 

Sir Michael Audley rose slowly, and with a stiff, con¬ 
strained action, as if every physical sense had been be¬ 
numbed by that one sense of misery* 

“ I cannot hear any more,” he saili, in a hoarse whisper; 
" if there is anything more to be told I cannot hear it. 
Robert, it is \ou who have brought about this discovery, 
as I understand. 1 want to know nothing more, I shall 
leave this house to-night—this house in which I have 
been so happy—perhaps never to return to it. Will you 
take upon yourself the duty of providing for the safety 
and comfort of tliis lady, whom I have thought my wife ? 
I need not ask you to remember, in all you do, that I have 
loved her very dearly and truly. I* cannot say farewell 
to her, I will not say it until I can think of her Without 
bitterness—until I can pitcher, as t now pray that God 
may pity her this night.” 

Sir Michael walked slowly from the room. He did 
not trust himself to look at that crouching figure. He 
did toot wish to see the creature whom he had cherished. 
He went straight to his dressing-room, rang for his valet, 
and ordered him to pack a portmanteau, and make all 
necessary arrangements for accompanying hi& master 
by the lost up-train. * |u 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE HUSH THAT SUCCEEDS THE lEMUtST. 

ti 

Robert Audiey followed his uncle into the vestibule 
after Sir Michael had spoken those few quiet words winch 
sounded the death-knell of his hope and love. Heaven 
knows how much the young man had feared the coming 
of this day* It had^ome, and though there had been no 
great* outburst of despair, no whiilwind of stormy grief, 
no loud tempest of anguish and tears, Robert took no com¬ 
forting thought from the unnatural stillness. He knew 
enough to know that Sir Michael Audiey went away with 
the barbed arrow, which his nephew’s hand had sent 
home to its aim, rankling in his tortured heart; he knew 
that this strange and icy calm was the numbness of a 
heart stricken by a mrief so unexpected that its first effect 
Was a bknk stupor? a painless apathy. He knew that 
when fids dull quiet had passed away, when little by 
little dhd one by one each horrible feature of the sufferer^ 
sorrow l>ecame first dimly apparent andHhen terribly 
familiar to him, the storm would burst in fatal fury, and 
tempests of tears.and cruel thunderclaps of agony would 
rend that generous heart, 

Robert had heard of cases id which men of his uncle’s 
age had borne some great grief, as Sir Michael haSd borne 
this, with a strange quiet, and had gone away from those 
who ;Would have comforted them* and whose anxieties 
had been relieved by this patient stillness, to fall down 
Upon the ground and die under the blow which at first 
had only stunned them. He rememk red cases in which 
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paralysis or apoplexy had stricken men as strong as his 
iincle in the first hour of the hornble affliction, and he 
lingered in the lamp-lit vestibule, wondering whether it 
was not his duty to be with Sir Michael—-to be near him, 
in case of any emergency, and to accompany him who¬ 
ever he went 

Yet would it be wise to force himself upon that gray¬ 
headed sufferer in this cruel hour, ,111 which he had been 
awakened from the one delusion of a blameless life to 
discover that he had been the dupe of a false face and 
the victim of a nature which was too coldly mercenary, 
too cruelly heartless, to be sensible of Its owp infamy ? 

“ No/* thought Robert Audley, " I will not intrude 
upon the anguish of this wounded heart. There is humili¬ 
ation mingled with this bitter grief. It is better he should 
fight the battle alone. I have done what I believe to 
have been my solemn duty, yet I should scarcely wonder 
if I had rendered myself for ever hateful to him,* It is 
better he should fight the battle alone, I can do nothing 
to make the strife less terrible.” 

While the young man stood with his hand upon the 
library door, still naif doubtful whether he should follow 
liis uncle or re-enter the room in which he had left that 
more wretched creature whom it had been his business 
to unmask* Alicia Audley opened the dining-room door* 
and revealed to him the old-fashioned oak-panelled apart¬ 
ment* the long tabic covered with snowy damask*\nd 
bright with a cheerful glitter ofglass and silver, 
tY I$ papa xoming to dinner ? '* asked Miss Audley. 
4t I'm so hungry, and poor Tomlins has sept up three times 
to my the fish will be spoiled* It must be reduced to a 
species of isinglass soup by this time, I should think/* 
added the young lady, as she came out into the vestibule 
with the newspaper in her hand. 

She had been sitting by the fire reading the paper 
and waiting for her seniors to join her at the dinaer- 
table. 

f< Oh, it's you* Mr. Robert Audley/* she remarked 
carelessly. "You dine with us, of course Pray go and 
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find papa. It must be nearly eight o'clock, and we aie 
supposed to dine at half-past six.” 1 

Mr. Audley answered his cousin rather sternly. Her 
frivolous manner jarred upon him, and he forgot in his 
irrational displeasure that Miss Audley had known noth¬ 
ing of the terrible drama which had been so long enacting 
under her very nose. 

“ Your papa has ju$t endured a very great grief, Alicia/' 
the young man said gravely. 

The girl's arch, laughing face changed in a moment to 
a tenderly earnest look of sorrow and anxiety. Alicia 
Audley loved her father very dearly. 

'* A grief 1 ” she exclaimed ; “ papa grieved ? 0 

Robert, what has happened ? ” 

** I can tell you nothing yet, Alicia/’ Robert answered 
in a low voice* 

He took his cousin by the wrist and drew her into the 
dining-room as he spoke. He closed the door carefully 
behind him before he continued,— 

“ Alicia, ran I trust you he asked earnestly. 

“ Trust me to do what ? ” 

“ To be a comfort and a friend to your poor father 
under a very heavy affliction/' 

* “ Yes 1 M cried Alicia passionately. tl How can you 
ask me such a question ? Do you Hunk there is anything 
I would not do to lighten any sorr 'W of my father’s ? I)o 
yo# think there is anything I would not suffer if my 
suffering could lessen his ? ” 

Tears rushed to Miss Audlcy’s bright gray eyes as she 
spoke. 

" 0 Robert, Robert, could you think so badly of me 
as to believe that I would not try to be a comfort to my 
father in his grief ? ** she said reproachfully. 

“ No, no, my dear/’ answered the young man quietly. 
** I never doubted your affection; I only doubted your 
discretion. May I rely upon that ? ” 

" You may, Robert/' said Alicia resolutely. 

" Very well* men, my dear girl, I will trust you. Your 
father is going to leave the Court* for a time at least 
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The guel which he has just endured—a sudden and un¬ 
locked-for sorrow, remember—has no doubt made this 
place hateful to him. He is going away; but he must 
not go alone, must he, Alicia ? " 

“ Alone ? No, no! But I suppose my lady- ” 

,f Lady Audley will not go with him,” said Robert 
gravely; “ he is about to separate himself from her.” 

“ For a time ? ” 
u No; for ever/* 

” Separate himself from her for ever I ” exclaimed 
Alicia. H Then this grief-—” 

“ 1 $ connected with Lady Audley/' La^|f Audley is 
the cause of your father's sorrow.” 

Alicia's face, which had been pale before, flushed crim¬ 
son. Sorrow, of which my lady was the cause—a sorrow 
which was to separate Sir Michael for ever from his young 
wife ! There had been no quarrel betweed them; there 
had never been anything but harmony and stmshine 
between Lucy AudW ana her generous husband. This 
sorrow mUft surely, wen hafoft arisen from some sudden 
discovery: it was* no doubt, a sorrow associated with 
disgrace. Robert Audley understood the meaning of 
that vivid blush* 

M You will offer to accompany your father wherever* 
he may choose to go, Alicia,” he said. M You are his 
natural comforter at such a time as this, but you wilibest 
befriend him in this hour of trial by avoiding all infraon 
upon his grief. Yapr vwf ignorance of the particulars 
of that grief will be a security for vour discretion. Say 
nothing to your father that you might #iot have said to 
him two years ago, before he married a second wife. Try 
and be to him what you were before the woman In yonder 
room came between you and your father's love.” 

*' I will,” murmured Alicia; ” I will.” 

" You will naturally avoid all mention*of Lady Audley’S 
name*. If your father is often silent, be patent t if it 
sometimes seems jto you that the Shadow of this great 
sorrow will never pass away from hk Hfe. bfc patient stub 
and bear in mind that thebe can be mb better hope of a 
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cure for his grief than the hope that his daughter's devo¬ 
tion may lead him to remember that there is one woman 
upon this earth who will love him truly and pureV until 
the last.” 

" Yes, yes, Robert, dear cousin, I will remember.” 

Mr. Audley, for the first time since he had been a school¬ 
boy, took his cousin m his arms, and' kissed her broad 
forehead. 

“ My dear Alicia,” he said, “ do this, and you will make 
me happy. I have been in some measure the means 0/ 
bringing this sorrow upon your father. Let me hope 
that it is not an enduring one.. Try to restore my uncle 
to happiness, Alicia, and I will love you more dearly than 
brother ever loved a noble-heaitcd sister ; and a brotherly 
affection may be worth having, perhaps, after all, my 
dear, though it is very different to poor Sii Harry’s en¬ 
thusiastic worship.” 

Alicia’s head was bent and her face hidden from her 
cousin while he spoke ,* but she lifted her head when he 
had finished, and looked him full in the face with a smile 
that was only the brighter for her eyes being filled with 
tears. 

” You are a good fellow, Bob,” she said ; “ and I’ve 
been very foolish and wicked to feel angry with you, 
because-” 

The young lady stopped short, 

“ Because what, my dear ? ” asked Mr. Audley. 

” Because I’m silly, cousin Robert,” Alicia said quickly. 
“ Never mind that, Bob ; 1*11 do all you wish, and it shall 
not be my fault ifrmy dcaiest father doesn't forget his 
troubles before long. I’d go to the end of the world with 
him, poor darling, if I thought there was any comfort to 
be found for him in the journey. I'll go and get ready 
directly. Do you think papa will go to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear; I don’t think Sir Michael will 
rest another night under this roof for some time to 
come.” 

“ The mail goes at twenty minutes past nine,” said 
Alina , " we must leave the house in an hour if we ar»^ 

13 
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to tmvcl by it, I shall see you again before we go, 
Robert.” 

" Yea, dear.” 

Miss Audley ran off to her room to summon her maid, 
and make all necessary preparations for the sudden jout 
ncv, of whose ultimate destination she was as yet quite 
ignorant. 

She went heart and soul into the carrying out of the 
duty which Robert had dictated to her. She assisted m 
the packing other poi tin an tea us, and hopelessly bewildered 
her maid by stuffing silk dresses into her bonnet-boxes and 
satin shoes into her dressing-case. She roamed about her 
rooms gathering together drawing materials, music-books, 
needle-woik, hair-brushes, jewellery, and perfume-bottles, 
very much as she might have done had she been about to sail 
for some savage country devoid of all civilized resources. 
She was thinking all the time of her father’s unknown 
grief, and perhaps a little of the serious face and earnest 
voice which had that night revealed her cousin Robert 
to her in a new character. 

Mr. Audley went upstairs after his cousin* and found 
his way to Sir Michael's dressing-room. He knocked at 
the door and listened very anxiously for the expected 
answer. There was a moment's pause, during which 
the young man’s heart boat loud and fast, and then the 
door was opened by the barpnet himself, Robert saw 
that his uncle’s valet was already hard at work preparing 
for his master’s hurried journey* 
j Sir Michael came out into the corridor, 

“ Have you anything more to say to me, Robert ? ” 
he asked quictlv. " 

“ I only came to ascertain if t could assist in any of 
your arrangements. You go to London by the mail ? ” 

" Have you any idea of where vou will stay ? ” 

" Yes: I shall stop at the Clarendon; I am known 
there. Is that all you have to say ? ” 

M Yes; except that Alicia will accompany you.” 

w Alicia! ” / 
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11 She could riot very well stay here, you know, just 
now. It would be best for her to leave the Court until—— 4 -** 

"Yes, yes, I understand," interrupted the .baronet; 
“ but is theie nowhere else that she could go ? must she 
be with me ? " 

“ She could go nowhere else so immediately; and she 
would not be happy anywhere else." 

“ Let her come, then"' said Sir Michael; “let her come." 

He spoke in a sfiange, subdued voice, and with an 
apparent effort, as if it were painful to him to have to 
speak at all; as if all this ordinary business of life were 
a cruel torture tcf'him, and jarred so much upon his grief 
as to be almost worse to bear than that grief itself." 

“ Veiy well, my dear uncle, then all is arranged; Alicia 
will be ready to start at nine o’clock." 

“ Very good, very good,” muttered the baronet; “ let 
her come if she pleases ; poor child, let her come." 

He sighed heavily as he spoke in that half-pitying 
tone of Ins daughter. He was thinking how compara- 
lively indifferent he had been towards that only child for 
the sake of the woman now shut in the fire-lit room below. 

“ I shall see you again before you go, sir,' said Robert. 
“ I will leave you till then." 

“ Stay 1 " said Sir Michael suddenly. “ Have you told 
Alicia ? " 

" I have told her nothing, except that you are about 
to leave the Court for some time," « 

“ You are very good* my boy; you arc very good," 
the baronet murmured in a broken voice. 

Tic stretched ojit his hand. Ilis nephew took it in 
both his own and pressed it to his lips. 

"Q sir, how can I ever forgive myself?" he said; 
“ how can 1 ever cease to hate myself for having brought 
this grief upon you ? " 

“No, no,^Robert, you did right—you did right; I 
wish that Crod had been so merciful to me as to take my 
miserable life before this night; but you did right." 

Sir Michael re-entered his dressing-room, and Robert 
slowly returned to the vestibule* He paused upon the 
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threshold of that chamber in which he had left Lucy, 
Lady Audlcy, otherwise Helen Talboys, the wife of his 
lost friend. 

She was lying upon the floor—upon the very spot on 
which she had crouched at her husband's feet telling her 
guilty story. Whether she was in a swoon, or whether 
she lay there in the utter helplessness of her misery, 
Robert scarcely cared to know. He went out into the 
vestibule, and sent one of the servants to look for her 
maid, the smart beribboned damsel, who was loud in 
wonder and consternation at the sight of her mistress. 

“ Lady Audley is very ill,” he said; “ take her to 
her room, and see that she does not leave it to-night. 
You will be good enough to remain near her; but do 
not either talk to her or suffer her to excite herself by 
talking.” 

My lady had not fainted ; she allowed the girl to assist 
her, and rose from the ground upon which she had 
grovelled. Her golden hair fell in loose, dishevelled 
masses about her ivory throat and shoulders; her fac e 
and lips were colourless, her eyes terrible in their un¬ 
natural light 

" Take me away," she said, “ and let me sleep! Let 
me sleep, for my brain is on fire ! " 

As she was leaving the room with her maid, she turned 
and looked at Robect. 

“ Is Sir Michael gone ? ” she asked. 

“ He will leave in half an hour." 

" There were no lives lost in the Are at Mount Stan- 
ning ? " 

” None." 

” I am glad of that.” 

“ The landlord of the house, Marks, was very terribly 
burnt, and Ees in a precarious state at his mother's 
cottage, but he may recover.” * 

“ I am glad of that—I am glad no life was lost. Good¬ 
night, Mr, Audley.” 

” I shall ask to see you for half an hour’s conversa¬ 
tion in the course of to-morrow, my lady." 
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“ Whenever you please. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

She went away, quietly leaning upon her maid’s 
shoulder, and leaving Robert with a sense of strange 
bewilderment that was very painful to him. 

He sat down by the broad hearth upon which the red 
embers were fading, and wondered at the change in that 
old house which, until the day of his friend’s disappear¬ 
ance, had been so peasant a home for all who sheltered 
beneath its hospitable roof. He sat brooding over that 
desolate hearth, and trying to decide upon what must 
be done in this -sudden crisis. He sat, helpless and 
powerless to determine upon any course of action, lost 
in a dull reverie, from which he was aroused by the 
sound of carriage-wheels driving up to the little turret 
entrance. 

Hie clock in the vestibule struck nine as Robert 


opened the library door. Alicia had just descended 
the stairs with her maid, a rosy-faced country girl, 
“Good-bye, Robert,” said Miss Audley, holding 
out l\er hand to her cousin; “ good-bye, and God 
bless you! You may trust me to take care of 
papa.” 

“ I am sure I may. God bless you, my dear 1 ” 
t For the second time that night Robert Audley pressed 
his lips to his cousin’s candid forehead, and lor the 


second time the embrace was of a brotherly or paternal 
character rather than the rapturous proceeding which 
it would have been had Sir Harry Towers been the 


privileged perfonqer. 

It was five minutes past nine when Sir Michael came 
downstairs, followed by his valet, grave and gray-haired 
like himself. The baronet was pale, but calm and self- 
possessed. The hand which he gave to his nephew was 
as cold as ice, but it was with a steady voice that he 
bade the young man good-bye. 

“ I leave all in your hands, Robert,” he said as he 
turned to leave the house in which he had lived so long. 
** I may not have heard the end, but I have heard 
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enough. I leave all to you; but you will not be cruel 
-you will remember how much I loved*—” 

His voice broke huskily before he could finish the 
sentence. 

" I will remember you in everything, sir,” the 
young man answered. " I will do everything tor the 
best.” 

A treacherous mist of tears blinded him and shut out 
his uncle's face, and in another minute the carriage had 
driven away, and Robert Audley sat alone in the dark 
library, where only one red spark glowed amongst the 
pale-gray ashes. He sat alone, trying to. think what he 
ought to do, and with the awful responsibility of a 
wicked woman's fate upon his shoulders, 

“ Good heavens,” he thought, “ surely this must be 
God’s judgment upon the purposeless, vacillating life 1 
led up to the seventh day of last September. Surely 
this awful responsibility nas been forced upon me in 
order that I may humble myself before an offended 
Providence, and confess that a man cannot choose his 
own life. He cannot say, * I will take existence lightly, 
and keep out of the way of the wretched, mistaken, 
energetic creatures who fight so heartily in the great 
battle.’ He cannot say , 1 1 will stop in the tents while 
the strife as fought, and laugh at the fools who are 
trampled down in the useless struggle.’ He cannot do 
this. He can only do, humbly and fearfully, that which 
the Maker who created him has appointed for hhn to 
do. If he has a battle to fight, let him fight it faith* 
fully; but woe betide him if he skulks when his name 
is called in the mighty muster-roll; woe betide him if 
he hides in the tents when the tocsin summons him to 
the scene of war I ” 

One of the servants brought candles into the library, 
and relighted the fire; but Robert Audley did not stir 
from his seat by the hearth- He sat as he had often 
sat in his chambers in Fig-tree Court, with his elbows 
resting upon the arms of his chair, and his chin upon 
his hand. 
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But he lifted his head as the servant was about to 
leave the room* 

“ Can I send a telegram from here to London ? ” *he 
asked. 

“ It can be sent from Brentwood, sir—not from here.” 

Mr. Audley looked at Ills watch thoughtfully. 

“ One of the men can ride over to Brentwood, sir, 
if you wish any message to be sent.” 

u 1 do wish to send a message; will you manage it 
for me, Richards ? ” 

” Certainly, sir.” 

“ You can wait? then, while I write the message ? ” 

*' Yes, sir.” 

Hie man brought writing materials from one of the 
side-tables and placed them before Mr. Audley. 

Robert dipped a pen in the ink, and stared thought¬ 
fully at one of the candles for a few -moments before 
he began to write, i 

The message ran thus:— 

“ From Robert Audley of Audley Court, Essex, to 
Francis Wilmington of Paper Buildings, Temple. 

” Bear Wilmington, if you know any physician, ex¬ 
perienced in cases of mania, and to be trusted with a 
secret, be so good as to send me his address by tele¬ 
graph.” 

Mr. Audley sealed this document in a stout envelope, 
and handed it to the man, with a sovereign. 

“You will see that this is given to a trustworthy 
person, Richards,” he said, ” and let the man wait at 
the station for the return message. He ought to get 
it in an hour and & half.” 

Mr. Richards, who had known Robert Audley in 
jackets and turn-down collars, departed to execute his 
commission. Heaven forbid that we should follow him 
into the comfortable servants* hall at the Court, where 
the household sat round the blazing fire discussing in 
utter bewilderment the events of the day. 

Nothing could be Wider from the truth than the 
speculations of these worthy people. What due had 
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they to the mystery of that fire-lit room in which a 
guilty woman had knelt at their master’s feet to tell 
the story of her sinful life ? They only knew that 
which Sir Michael’s valet had told them of this sudden 
journey—how his master was as pale as a sheet, and 
fpoke in a strange voice that did not sound like his 
own, somehow, and how you might have knocked him -- 
Mr. Tarsons, the valet—down with a feather if you had 
been minded to prostrate him by'the aid of so feeble 
a weapon. 

The wise heads of llie servants’ hall decided that Sir 
Michael had received sudden intelligence through Mr. 
Robert—-they were wise enough to connect the young 
man with the catastrophe—either of the death oi some 
near and dear relation—the cider servants decimated 
the Audley family in their endeavours to find a likely 
relation--or of some alarming hill in the funds, or of 
the failure of some speculation or bank in which the 
greater part of the baronet’s money was invested. The 
general leaning was towards the failure of a bank, and 
every member of the assembly seemed to take a dismal 
and raven-like delight in the fancy, though suih a sup¬ 
position involved their own ruin in the general destruc¬ 
tion of that liberal household 

Robert sat by the dreary hearth, which seemed dreary 
even now when the blaze of a great wood fire roared in 
the wide chimney, and listened to the low wail of the 
March wind moaning round the house and lifting the 
shivering ivy from the walls it sheltered. He was tired 
and worn out, for it must be remembered that he had 
been awakened from his sleep at two o’clock that morn¬ 
ing by the hot breath of blazing timber and the sharp 
crackling of burning woodwork. But for his presence 
of mind and cool decision Mr. Luke Marks would have 
died a dreadful death. He still bore the traces of the 
night's peril, for the dark hair had been singed upon 
one side of his forehead, and his left hand was red and 
inflamed from the effect of the scorching atmosphere 
out of which he had dragged the landlord of the Castle 
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Inn. He was thoroughly exhausted with fatigue and 
excitement, and he fell into a heavy sleep in has casv- 
chair before the bright fire, from which he was only 
awakened by the entrance of Mr, Richards With the 
return message. 

This return message was very brief :— 

“Dear Audley, always glad to oblige. -Alwyn Mos- 
grave, M.D., 12 Saville Row.—Safe/* 

This, with names, and addresses, was all that the 
message contained. 

“ I shall want another message taken to Brentwood 
to-morrow morning, Richards,** said Mr. Audley as he 
folded the telegram. “ I should be glad if the man 
would ride over with it before breakfast. He shall have 
half a sovereign for his trouble/* 

Mr. Richards bowed. “ Thank you, sir—not neces¬ 
sary, sir; but as you please, of course, sir/* he muttered. 
“ At what hour might you wish the man to go ? ” 

Mr. Audley might wish the man to go as early as lie 
could; so it was decided that he should go at six. 

“ My room is ready, I suppose, Richards ? *’ said 
Robert, 

“Yes, sir—your old room.’* 

“ Very good. I shall go to bed at once. Bring me a 
glass of brandy-and-water as hoi as you ran make it, 
and wait for the telegram.” 

The second message was only a very earnest request 
to Dr. Mosgrave to pay an immediate visit to Audley 
Court on a matter of serious moment. 

Having written this message, Mr. Audley felt that he 
had done all that*he could do. He drank his brandy- 
and-water. He had actual need of the diluted alcohol, 
for he had been chilled to the bone by his adventures 
during the fire. He slowly sipped the pale-golden liquid 
and thought of Clara Talboys, of that earnest girl whose 
brother's memory was now avenged, whose brother’s 
destroyer was humiliated in the dust. Had she heard 
of the fire at the Castle* Inn ? How could she have done 
otherwise than hear of it in such a place as Mount Stan * 
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ning ? But had she heard that he had been in danger* 
and that he had distinguished himself by the rescue 
of* a drunken boor? Even sitting by that desolate 
hearth, beneath the roof whose noble owner was 
an exile from his own house, Robert Audley was weak 
enough to think of these things—weak enough to let 
his fancy wander away to the dismal fir trees under the 
cold February skv, and the dark-brown eyes that were 
so like the eyes of his lost friend. * * 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DR. MOSGKAVE’S ADVICE. 

My lady slept. Through that long winter night she 
slept soundly. Criminals have often so slept their last 
sleep upon earth, and have been found in the gray 
morning slumbering peacefully by the jailer who came 
to awaken them. 

The game had been played and lost/ I do not think 
that my lady had thrown away a card or missed the 
making of a trick which she might by any possibility 
have made; but her opponent's hand had been too 
powerful for her, and he had won. 

She was more at peace now than she had ever been 
since that day—so soon after her second marriage—on 
which she had seen the announcement of the return of 
George Talboys from the goldt-Ields of Australia. She 
might rest now, for they now knew the worst of her. 
There were no new discoveries to be made. She had 
flung the horrible burden of an almost unendurable 
secret off her shoulders, and her selfish, sensuous nature 
resumed its mastery of her. She slept, peacefully nestled 
in her downy bed, under the soft mountain of silken 
Coverlet and in the sombre shade of the green velvet 
curtains, She had ordered her maid to sleep on a low 
couch in the same room, and she had also ordered that 
a lamp Should be kept burning all night. 

It was not that sue had any fear of shadowy visita¬ 
tions in the still hours of the night. She was too thor¬ 
oughly selfish to care very much^or anything that 
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could nut hurt her, and she had never heard of a ghost 
doing any actual and palpable harm. She had feared 
Robert Audley, but she feared him no longer. He had 
done his' worst ; she knew that he could do no more 
without bringing everlasting disgrace upon the name he 
venerated: 

“ They’ll pul me away somewhere, I suppose,” my 
lady thought; “ that is the worst they can do for me.” 

She looked upon lierseli as a species of state prisoner 
who would have to be taken good care of—a second Iron 
Mask, who must be provided for in some comfortable 
place of confinement. She abandoned herself to a dull 
indifference. She had lived a hundred lives within the 
space of the last few days of her existence, and she had 
worn out her capacity lor suffering—lor a time, at least. 

She took a cup of strong gieen tea and a few delicate 
fiagments of toast the next morning with the same air 
of quiet relish common to condemned creatures who 
eat their last m^al, while the jailers look on to see that 
they do not bite fragments off the crockery, or swallow 
the teaspoon, or do any other violent act tending to 
the evasion of Mr. Jack Ketch. She ate her breakfast 
and took her morning bath, and emeiged with perfumed 
hair and in the most exquisitely careless of morning 
toilets from her luxurious dressing-room. She looked 
around at all the costly appointments of the room with 
a yearning, lingering gaze before she turned to leave 
it; but there was not one tender recollection in her 
mind of the man who had caused the furnishing of the 
chamber, and who, in every precious toy that was scat¬ 
tered about in the reckless profusion of magnificence, 
had laid before her a mute evidence of his love. My 
lady was thinking how much the * things had cost, and 
how painfully probable it was that the luxurious apart¬ 
ment would soon pass out of her possession. 

She looked at herself in the cheval-glass before she 
left the room. A long night's rest had brought back the 
ddicate rose-tints of her complexion and the natural 
lustre of her blue eyes. That unnatural light which 
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bad burned so fearfully the day befoie had gone, and 
my lady smiled triumphantly as she contemplated the 
reflection of her beauty. The days were gone in which 
her enemies could have branded her with Vhite-hot 
irons and burned away the loveliness which had done 
such mischief. Whatever they did to her, they must 
leave her her beauty, she thought. At the worst they 
were powerless to rob her of that. 

The March day Was bright and sunny, with a clieetless 
sunshine certainly. My lady wrapped herself in an 
Indian shawl—a shawl that had cost Sir Michael a 
hundred guineas* Perhaps she had an idea that it 
would be well to wear this costly garment, so that if 
hustled suddenly away he might carry at least one of 
her possessions with her. Remember how much she 
had perilled for a fine house and gorgeous furniture; 
for carriages and horses, jewels and laces; and do not 
wonder if she clung with a desperate tenacity to gauds 
and gewgaws in the hour of her despair. If she had 
been Judas, she would have held to her thirty pieces 
of silver to the last moment of her shameful life. 

Mr! Robert Audley breakfasted in the library. He 
sat long over his solitary cup of tea, smoking his meer¬ 
schaum pipe, and meditating darkly upon the task 
that lay before him, 

" I will appeal to the experience of this Dr. Mosgrave,” 
he thought. a Physicians and lawyers are the confessors 
of this prosaic nineteenth century. Surely he will be 
able to help me." 

The first train from London arrived at Audley at 
half-past ten o'clock, and at five minutes before eleven, 
Richards, the grave servant, announced Dr. Alwyn 
Mosgrave. 

The physician from Saville Row was a tall man of 
about fifty years of age. He was thin and sallow, with 
lantern jaws and eyes of a pale, feeble gray that seemed 
as if they had once been blue, and had faded by the 
progress of time to their present neutral shade. How¬ 
ever powerful the science of medicine as wielded by 
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Dr. Alwyn Mosgrave, it had not been strong enough 
to put flesh upon his bones or brightness into his face. 
He had a strangely expressionless and yet strangely 
attentive ‘countenance. lie had the face of a man who 
had spent the greater part of his life in listening to other 
people, and who had parted with his own individuality 
and his own passions at the outset of his career. 

He bowed to Robert Audley, too^ the opposite seat 
indicated by him, and addressed hfe*attentive face to 
the young barrister. Roliert saw that the physician's 
glance for a moment lost its quiet look of attention and 
became earnest and searching. * 

“ fie is wondering whether I am the patient,” thought 
Mr. Audley, ” and is looking for the diagnosis of mad¬ 
ness in my face.” 

Dr. Mosgrave spoke as if in answer to this thought. 

" It is not about your own—health—that you wish 
to consult me ? ” he said interrogatively. 

” Oh no 1 ” 

Dr. Mosgrave looked at his watch—a fifty-guinea 
Benson-made chronometer—which he carried loose in 
his waistcoat pocket as carelessly as if it had been a 
potato. 

“ I need not remind you that my time is precious. H 
he said. ” Your telegram informed hie that my services 
were required in a case of—danger—as I apprehend, or 
I should not be hem this morning/* 

Robert Audley had sat looking gloomily at the fire, 
wondering how he should begin the conversation, and 
had needed this reminder of the physician's presence, 

H You are very good, Dr. Mosgrave/ 1 he said, rousing 
himself by an effort, “ and I thank you very much fot^ 
having^ responded to my summons. I am about to 
appeal to you upon a subject which is more painful 
to me than words can describe. I am about to Implore 
your advice in a most difficult case, and I trust, almost 
blindly, to your experience to rescue me, and others 
who are very dear to me, from a Cruel and complicated 
position.” 
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The business-like attention in Dr. Mosgrave's face 
grew into a look of interest as he listened to Robert 
Audley, 

“ The revelatiun made by the patient to the* physician 
is, I believe, as sacred as the confession of a penitent 
to his priest ? ” Robert asked gravely. 

“ Quite as sacred.” 

“ A solemn confidence, to be violated under no cir¬ 
cumstances ? ” 

” Most certainly/’ 

Robert Audley looked at the fire again. How much 
should he tell, Q£ how little, of the dark history of his 
uncle’s second wife ? 

“ I have been given to understand. Dr. Mosgrave, 
that you have devoted much of your attention to the 
treatment of insanity ? M 

“ Yes; my practice is almost confined to the treatment 
of mental diseases/' 

“ Such being the case, I think I may venture to con¬ 
clude that you sometimes receive strange and even 
terrible revelations.” * 

Da Mosgrave bowed, 

He looked like a man who could have carried, safely 
locked in his passionless breast, the secrets of a nation, 
and who would have suffered no inconvenience from 
the weight of such a burden. 

“ The story which I am about to tell you is not my 
own story,” said Robert after a pause; ” you will forgive 
me, therefore, if I once more remind you that I can 
only reveal it upon the understanding that under no 
Circumstances, ot upon no apparent justification,,is that 
confidence to be betrayed,” 

9 Dr. Mosgrave bowed again, a little sternly, perhaps, 
this time, 

“ I am all attention* Mr. Audley,” fie said, coldly. 

Robert Audley drew his chair nearer to that pf the 
physician, and m a low voice began the story which 
my lady had told upon her knees m the same chamber 
upon the previous mght. Dr. Mosgrave’s listening face* 
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turner! always towards tlie speaker, betrayed no surprise 
at that strange revelation. He smiled once—-a grave* 
quiet smile —when Mr. Audley came to that part of the 
story which told of the conspiracy at Vcntnor, but he 
was not suiptised. Robert Audley ended his story at the 
point at which Sir Michael Audley had interrupted my 
lady’s confession. He told nothing of the disappearance 
of George Talboys, nor of the horrible suspicions that 
had grown out of that disappearance He told nothing 
of the fire at the Castle Inn. 

Dr. Mosgrave shook his head gravely when Mr. Audley 
came to the end of his story. 

“You have nothing further to tell me ? " he said. 

“ No. I do not think there is anything moie that 
need be told," Robert answered, rather evasively. 

“You would wish to prove that this lady is mad, and 
therefore irresponsible for her actions, Mr. Audley ? ” 
said the physician. 

Robert Audley stared wonder ingly at the mad-doctor. 
By what process had he so rapidly arrived at the young 
man’s secret desire ? “ Yes, I would rather, if possible, 
think her mad. I should be glad to find that excuse 
for her.” t 

“ And "save the esclandn of some legal process, I sup¬ 
pose, Mr. Audley,” said Dr. Mosgrave. 

Robert shuddered as he bowed an assent to this re¬ 
mark. It was something worse than any common legal 
process that he dreaded with a horrible fear. It was a 
trial for murder that so long had liaunted his dreams. 
How often he had awoke in an agony of shame from a 
vision of a crowded courthouse, and llis uncle’s wife in 
a criminal dock, hemmed in on every side by a sea 
of eager faces I 

“ 1 fear that I shall not be of any use to you," the 
physician said quietly. “ I will see the lady if you 
please, but I do not believe that she is mad." 

44 Why not "> " 

“ Because there is no evidence of madness in anything 
that she has done. She ran away from her home be- 
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cause her home was not a pleasant one, and she leit it 
in the hope of finding a better. There is no madness 
in that. She committed the crime of bigamy, because 
by that crime she obtained fortune and position. Thtue 
is no madness there. When she found hersilf in a 
desperate position, she did not grow desperate. She 
employed intelligent means, and she cairiod out a con¬ 
spiracy which required coolness and deliberation in its 
execution. There*i$ no madness in that/' 

" Bfit the taints of hereditary insanity-” 

" May descend to the third generation and appear in 
the lady’s children, if she have any. Madness is not 
necessarily transmitted from mother to daughter. 1 
should be glad to help you if I could, Mr. Audlcy, but 
I do not think there is any pi oof of insanity in the story 
you have told me. 1 do not think any jury in England 
would accept the plea of insanity in such a case as this. 
The best thing that you can do witli this lady is to 
send her back to her first husband, if he will have her." 

Robert started at this sudden mention of his friend. 
t( Her first husband is dead," he answered—“ at least 
he has been missing for some time, and I have reason 
to believe that he is dead." 

Dr. Mosgrave saw the startled movement, and heard 
the embarrassment in Robert Audley's voice as he spoke 
of George Talboys. 

“ The lady's first husband is missing," he said, with 
a strange emphasis on the word; “ you think that he 
is dead." 

He paused for a few moments and looked at the fire, 
as Robert had looked before. 

** Mr. Audley," he said presently, “ there must be no 
half-confidences between us. You have not told me 
all/' t 

Robert, looking up suddenly, plainly expressed in his 
face the surprise he felt at these words. 

" I should be very poorly able to meet the contingencies 
of my professional experience," said Dr, Mosgrave, " if 
I could not perceive where confidence ends and reserva- 
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tion begins* You have only told rae hall this lady’s 
story, Mr. Audley, You must tell me mote before 1 
can offer you any advice* What has become of the 
first husband ? ” 

He asked this question in a decisive tone, as if he 
knew it to be the keystone of an arch. . 

“ X have already told you, Dr. Mosgrave, that l do 
not know.’* 

“ Yes,” answered the physician, “ but your face has 
told me what you would have withheld from me f it has 
told me that you suspect 1 ” 

Robert Audley was silent. 

" If 1 am to*be of use to you, you must trust me 
Mr. Audley/' said the physician. “ The first husband 
disappeared—bow and when ? 1 want to know the 
history of his disappearance.” 

Robert paused tor some time before he replied to this 
speech; but by-and-by he lifted his head, which had 
been bent in an attitude of earnest thought, and ad¬ 
dressed the physician. 

“ I will trust you, Dr. Mosgrave/' he said; ” I will 
confide entirely in your honour and goodness. I do not 
ask you to do any wrong to society, but I ask you to 
save our stainless name from degradation and Shame if 
you can do so conscientiously/' 

He told the story of George's disappearance* and of 
his own doubts and fears, Heaven knows how reluc¬ 
tantly. 

Dr. Mosgrave listened as quietly as he had listened 
before. Robert concluded with an earnest appeal to 
the physician’s best feelings. He implercd him to spare 
the generous old man whose fatal confidence in a wicked 
woman had brought such misery upon his declining 
years* ^ 

It was impossible to draw any conclusion, .either 
favourable or otherwise, from Dr. Mpsgrave's attentive 
face* He rose when Robert had finished speaking, and 
looked at his watch once more* 

u I can onlv snare vou tw en ty minutes.*' he said. “ I 
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will see the lady if you please. You say her mother 
died in a madhouse ? " 

" She did. Will you see Lady Audley alone ? ” 

“ Yes, alone, if you please." * 

Robert rang for my lady’s-maid, and under convoy of 
that smart young damsel the physician found his way 
to the octagon antechamber and the fairy boudoir 
with which it communicated. 

Ten minutes aft ef wards he returned to the library, 
in which Robert sat waiting for him. 

'* I have talked to the lady," he said quietly, ,f and 
we understand ca^h other very well. There is latent 
insanity—insanity which might never appear, or which 
might appear only once or twice in a lifetime, It would 
be dementia in its worst phase, perhaps—acute mania— 
but its duration would be very bncf, and it would only 
arise under extreme mental tms^ue, The lady is not 
mad, but she has the hereditary taint m her blood. 
She has the cunning of madness with the prudence of 
intelligence. I will tell you what she is, Mr. Audley. 
She is dangerous ! ” 

Dr. *Mosgrave walked up and down the room once or 
twice before ho spoke again. " I will not discuss the 
probabilities of the suspicion that distresses you, Mr. 
Audley," he said presently, " but I will tell you this 
much. I do not advise any csdcmfoc. This Mr. George 
- Talboys has disappeared, but 3km have no evidence of 
his death, If yon could produce evidence of his death, 
yon could produce no evidence against this lady beyond 
the one fact that she had a powerful motive for getting 
rid of him. No j&ry in the United Kingdom would con¬ 
demn her upon such evidence as that. 0 

Robert Audley interrupted Dr. Mosgrave hastily. 

u I assure you, my dear sir,” he said, 41 that my 
greatest fear is the necessity of any exposure—any dis¬ 
grace." 

" Certainly, Mr. Audley," answered the physician 
coolly; "but you cannot expect me to assist you to 
condone one of the worst offences against society. If 
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I saw adequate reason lor believing that a murder had 
r>een committed by this woman, I should refuse to assist 
you in smuggling her away out of the reach of justice, 
although the honour of a hundred noble families might 
be saved by my doing so. But I do not see adequate 
reason for your suspicions, and I will do my best to 
help you." 

Robert Audley grasped the physician's hands in both 
his own. “ I will thank you when. I am better able to 
do so,’* he said with emotion. “ I will thank you in 
my uncle’s name as well as in my own." 

“ I have only five minutes more, and I have a letter 
to write," said Dr. Mosgrave, smiling at the young man’s 
energy. 

He seated himself at a writing-table in the window, 
dipped his pen in the ink, and wrote rapidly for about 
seven minutes. He had filled three sides of a sheet of 
notepaper when he threw down his pen and folded his 
letter. 

He put this letter into an envelope, and delivered it 
unsealed to Robert Audley. 

The address which it bore was,— 

Monsieur Val, 

Villebrumeuse, 

Belgium. 

Mr. Audley looked rather doubtfully from this address 
to the doctor* who was putting on his gloves as de¬ 
liberately as if his life had never known a more solemn 
purpose than the proper adjustment of them. 

'‘ That letter," he said, m answer to Robert Audley’s 
inquiring look, “ is written to my fridhd Monsieur Val, 
the proprietor and medical superintendent of a very 
excellent maison de sanlb in the town of Villebrumeuse. 
We have known each other for many years, and he will 
no doubt willingly receive Lady Audley into his establish* 
ment, and charge himself with the full responsibility of 
her future life; it will not be a very eventful one I” 

Robert Audley would have spoken; he would have 
once more expressed his gratitude for the help which 
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had been given to him; but Dr. Mosgrave checke d him 
with an authoritative gesture. “ From the moment in 
which Lady Audley enters that house/' he said, " her 
life, so far as life is made up of action and variety, will be 
finished. Whatever secrets she may have will be secrets 
for ever I Whatever crimes she may have committed, 
she will be able to commit no more. If you were to dig 
a grave for her in the nearest churchyard and bury her 
alive in it, you cotfid not more safely shut her from the 
world and all worldly associations. But as a physiologist 
and as an honest man, I believe you could do no better 
service to society*than by doing this ; for physiology is 
a lie if the woman I saw ten minutes ago is a woman 
to be trusted at large. If she could have sprung at my 
throat and strangled me with her little hand*; as I sat 
talking to her just now she would have done it." 

“ She suspected your purpose, then ? ” 

“ She knew it. i You think I am mad like my mother, 
and you have come to question me/ she said. * You 
are watching for some sign of the dreadful taint in my 
blood/—Good-day to you, Mr. Audley/’ the physician 
added hurriedly. “ My time was up ten minutes ago; it 
is as much as I shall do to catch the train/' 



CHAPTER XKXYJII. 


BURIED ALIVE. 

Robert Audley sat alone in the library with the physi¬ 
cian’s letter upon the table before him, thinking of the 
work which was still to be done, t 
The young barrister had constituted himself the de¬ 
nouncer of this wretched woman. He had been her 
judge* and he was now her jailer. Not until he had 
delivered the letter which lay before him to its proper 
address; not until he had given up his charge into the 
safe keeping of the foreign madhouse doctor—not until 
then would the dreadful burden be removed from him 
and his duty done. 

He wrote a few lines to my lady, telling her that he 
was going to carry her away from Audley Court to a 
place from which she was not likely to return, and re¬ 
questing her to lose no time in preparing for the journey, 
which would be rather a long one. 

He wished to start that evening, if possible, he told her. 
Miss Susan Martin, the lady’s-maid, thought it a very 
hard thing *to have to pack her mistress’s trunks in such 
a hurry; out my lady assisted in the task. It seemed 
a pleasant excitement to her, this folding and refolding 
of silks and Velvets, this gathering together of jewels and 
millinery. They were not going to mb her of All her 
possessions, she thought. They were going to send her 
away to some place of exile; but even exile was not 
hopeless, for there was scarcely any spot upon this wide 
earth in which her beauty would not constitute a little 
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royalty, and win her liege knights and willing subjects. 
She toiled resolutely in directing and assisting h( r servant, 
who scented bankruptcy and ruin in all this packing 
up and hurrying away, and was, therefore, rather languid 
and indifferent in the discharge of her duties; and at 
six o'clock in the evening she sent her attendant to tell 
Mr. Audley that she was ready to depart as soon as he 
pleased, 

Robert had consisted a volume of Bradshaw, and had 
discovered that Villebruincuse lay out of the track of all 
railway traffic, and was only approachable by diligence 
from Brussels. IJjbe mail for Dover left London Bridge 
at half-past eight o’clock, and could be easily caught by 
Robert and his charge, as the 6.40 o’clock up-train from 
Audley reached Shoieditch at a <3oarer to eight. Travel¬ 
ling by the Dover and Cains route, they would reach 
ViUebrumeuse by the following afternoon or evening. 

What need have we to follow them upon that dismal 
night-joumej* ? My lady lay on one of the narrow 
cabin couches, comfortably wrapped in her furs; she had 
not forgotten her favourite Russian sables even in this 
last hour of shame and misery. Her mercenary soul 
hankered greedily after the costly and beautiful things of 
which she had been mistress.' Slv* had hidden away 
fragile teacups and covered vases of Sevres and Dresden 
among the folds of h* j r silken dinner-dresses. She had 
secreted jewelled dnnkiug-cupS amongst her delicate 
linen. She would have taken the pictures from the 
walls, and the Gobelin tapestry from the chairs, had it 
been possible for her to ao so. She had taken all she 
could, and she accompanied Mr. Audley with a sulky 
submission that was the despondent obedience of despair, 

Robert Audley paced the deck of the steamer as the 
Dover clocks were striking twelve, and the town glim¬ 
mered like a luminous crescent across the widening dark¬ 
ness of the sea. The vessel flew swiftly through the 
rolling waters towards the friendly Gallic shore, and Mr, 
Audley sighed a long .sigh of relief as he remembered how 
aotm his work wouMbe done. He thought of the wretched 
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creature lying forlorn and friendless in the cabin below. 
But when he pitied her most—and he could not but some¬ 
times pity her for her womanhood and helplessness—his 
friend's face came back upon him, bright and hopeful 
as he had seen it only on that first day of George's return 
from the Antipodes, and with the memory there re¬ 
turned his horror of the shameful lie that had broken 
the husband’s heart. 

“ Can I ever forget it ? ” he thought; “ can I ever 
forget his blank white face as he sat opposite to me in 
the coffee-house, with the Times newspaper in his hand ? 
There are some crimes that can never be atoned for, and 
this is one of them. If I could bring George Talboys to 
life to-morrow, I could never heal that horrible heart- 
wound ; I could never make him the man he was before 
he read that printed lie.” 

It was late in tlie afternoon of the next day when the 
diligence bumped and rattled over the uneven paving 
of the principal street in Villebrumeuse. The old ecclesi¬ 
astical town, always dull and dreary, seemed more than 
ordinarily dreary under the gray evening sky. The 
twinkling lamps, lighted early, and glimmering feebly, 
long distances apart, made the place seem darker rather 
than lighter, as glowworms intensify the blackness of a 
hedge by their shining presence. The remote Belgian 
city was a forgotten, old-world place, and bore the dreary 
evidence of decay upon every facade in the narrow Streets, 
on every dilapidated roof, and feeble pile of chimneys. 
It was difficult to imagine for what reason the opposite 
rows of houses had been built so close together as to 
cause the lumbering diligence to brush the foot-passengers 
off the wretched trottoir, unless they took good care to 
scrape the shop windows with their garments, for there 
was building-room enough and to spare upon the broad 
expanse of flat country that lay behind the old city. 
Hypercritical travellers might have wondered why the 
narrowest and most uncomfortable streets were the busiest 
and most prosperous, while the nobler and broader thor¬ 
oughfares were empty and descried, But Robert Audlcy 
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thought of none of these things. He sat in a comer of 
the mouldy carriage, watching my lady in the opposite 
comer, and wondering what the face was like that was 
so carefully hidden beneath her veil, « 

They had had the coupi of the diligence to themselves 
for the whole of the jonmev, for there wue not many 
travellers between Brussels and Villebrumouse, and the 
public conveyance was supported by the force of tradi¬ 
tion, rather than tty* any great profit attaching to it as a 
speculation. 

My lady had not spoken during the journey, except 
to decline some refreshments which Robert had offered 
her at a halting-place upon the road. Her beaut sank 
when they left Brussels behind, for she had hoped that 
city might have been the end of her journey, and she had 
turned with a feeling of sickness and despair from the dull 
Belgian landscape. 

She looked up at last as the vehicle jolted into a great 
stony quadrangle, which had been the appioach to a 
monastery once, but which was now the courtyard of 
a dismal hotel, in whose cellars legions of rats skirmished 
and 5 $queaked even while the broad sunshine was bright 
in the chambers above* 

Lady Audley shuddered as she alighted from the dili¬ 
gence and found herself in that dreary courtyard. Robert 
was surrounded by chattering porters, who clamoured 
for his “ baggages,” and disputed amongst themselves 
as to the hotel at which he was to rest. One of these men 
ran away to fetch a hackney coach at Mr, Audley's 
behest, and reappeared presently, urging on a pair of 
horses—which w£re so small as to suggest the idea that 
they had been made out of one ordinary-sized animal— 
with wild shrieks and whoops that had a demoniac sound 
in the darkness. 

Mr, Audley left my lady in a dreary coffee-room in 
the care of a drowsy attendant, while he drove away 
to some distant part of the quiet city. There was official 
business to be gone‘through before Sir Michael's wife 
could be quietly put away in the place suggested by Dr. 
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Mosgravc. Robert had to see all manner of important 
personages, and to take numerous oaths, and to exhibit 
the English physician's letter, and to go through much 
ceremony of signing and countersigning before he could 
take his lost friend's cruel wife to the home which was 
to be her last upon earth. Upwards of two hours elapsed 
before all this was arranged and the young man was free 
to return to the hotel, where he found his charge staring 
absently at a pair of wax candles, wiih a cup of untasted 
coffee standing cold and stagnant before her. 

Robert handed my lady into the hired vehicle, and 
took his seat opposite to her once more. 

“ Where are you going to take rne ?" she asked at 
last. "1 am tiled of being treated like some naughty 
child, who is put into a dark cellar as a punishment for 
its offences. Where are you taking me ? }f 

“ To a place in which you will have ample leisure to 
repent the past, Mrs. Talboys," Robert answered gravely. 

They had left the paved streets behind them, and had 
emerged out of a great gaunt square, in which there 
appeared to be about half a dozen cathedrals, into a 
smooth boulevard, a broad lamp-lit road, on which the 
shadows of the leafless branches went and came tremblingly 
like the shadows of paralytic skeletons. There were 
houses here and there upon this boulevard-stately 
houses, entw cour d jar din, and with plaster vases of 
geraniums on the stone pillars of the ponderous gate¬ 
ways, The rumbling hackney carriage drove upwards 
of three-quarters of a mile along this smooth roadway 
before it drew up against a gateway, older and ’more 
femderous than any of those they had passed. 

My lady gave a little scream as she looked out oi the 
coach window. The gaunt gateway was lighted by an 
enormous lamp—a great structure of iron and glass, in 
which one poor little shivering flame struggled with the 
March wind. 

The coachman rang the bell, and a little wooden door 
at the side of the gate was opened by a gray-haired man, 
who looked out at the carnage, and then retired. Me 
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reappeared three minutes afterwards behind the folding 
iron gates, which he unlocked and threw back to then* 
full extent, revealing a dreary desert of stone-paved 
courtyard* 

The coachman led his wretched horses into this court¬ 
yard, and piloted the vehicle to the principal doorway 
nf the house, a great mansion of white stucco, with several 
long ranges of windows, many of which were dimly 
lighted, and looked out like thfe pale eyes of weary 
watchers upon the darkness of the night. 

My lady, watchful and quiet as the cold stars in the 
wintry sky, looked *up at these casements with an earnest 
and scrutinizing gaze. One of the windows was shrouded 
by a scanty curtain of faded red, and upon this curtain 
there went and came a dark shadow, the shadow of a 
woman with a fantastic headdress, the shadow of a rest* 
less creature, who paced perpetually backwards and for¬ 
wards before the window. 

Sir Michael Audley’s wicked wife laid her hand sud¬ 
denly upon Robert's arm, and pointed with the other 
hand to this curtained window. 

“ I *know where you have brought me/* she said. 
" This is a Madhouse/* 

Mr* Andksy did not answer her. He had been standing 
at the door of the coach when she addressed him, and 
he‘quietly assisted her to alight, and led her up a flight 
of shallow stone steps and into the entrance-hall of the 
mansion. He handed Dr, Mosgrave's letter to a neatly- 
dressed, cheerful-looking, middle-aged woman, who came 
tripping out of a little chamber which adjoined the hall, 
ana was very mifeh like the bureau of a hotel. This 
person smilingly welcomed Robert and his charge; and 
after dispatching a servant with the letter, invited them 
info her pleasant little apartment, which was gaily fur* 
wshed with bright amber curtains and heated by a tiny 
stove. 

v Madame finds herself very much fatigued ? ” the 
Frenchwoman said, interrogatively, with a look of in¬ 
tense sympathy, as she placed an armchair for my lady* 
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“ Madame ” shrugged her shoulders wearily, and looked 
around the little chamber with^a sharp glance of scrutiny 
that betokened no very great favour. 

” What is this place, Robert Audley ? ” she cried 
fiercely. “ Oo you think that I am a baby, that you 
may juggle with and deceive me ? What is it ? It is 
what I said just now, is it not ? ” 

“ It is a ntaison de sante y my lady,” the young man 
answered gravely. “ I have no wish to juggle with or 
to deceive you.” 

My lady paused for a few moments, looking reflectively 
at Robert, “ A ntaison de sanii 1 ” she repeated. “ Yes; 
they manage these things better in France. In Eng¬ 
land we should call it a madhouse. This a house for 


mad people, this, is it not, madame ? ” she said in French, 
turning upon the woman, and tapping the polished floor 
with her foot. 


“ Ah, but no, madame,” the woman answered, with a 
shrill scream of protest. " It is an establishment of the 

most agreeable, where one amuses oneself-” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the principal 
of this agreeable establishment, who came beaming into 
the room with a radiant smile illuminating Ids counte¬ 
nance, and with Dr. Mosgrave’s letter open in his hand. 

It was impossible for him to say how enchanted he was 
to make the acquaintance of M’sieu. There was nothing 
upon earth which he was not ready to do for M'sieu in 
his own person, and nothing under heaven which he 
would not strive to accomplish for him, as the friend of 
his acquaintance, so very much distinguished, the Eng¬ 
lish doctor. Dr. Mosgrave's letter had* given him a brief 
synopsis of the case, he informed Robert in an under¬ 
tone, and he was quite prepared to undertake the care 
of the charming and very interesting Madame—Madame— 
He rubbed his hands politely, and looked at Robert. 
Mr. Audley remembered, for the first time, that he had 
been recommended to introduce his wretched charge 


under a feigned name. 

He affected not to hear the proprietor s question. It 
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might seem a very easy matter to have hit upon a heap 
of names, any one of which would have answered his 
purpose; but Mr. Audley appeared suddenly to have 
forgotten that he had ever heard any mortal appellation 
except that of himself and his lost friend. 

Perhaps the proprietor perceived and understood his 
embarrassment. He at any rate relieved it by turning 
to the woman who # had received them, and muttering 
something about No.* 14, Bis. The woman selected one 
particular key from a long range of keys that hung over 
the mantelpiece, and took a wax candle from a bracket 
in a corner of the ’room, and having lighted the candle, 
led the way across the stone-paved hall and up a b 1 oad 
slippery staircase of polished wood. 

The English physician had informed his Belgian col¬ 
league that money would be of minor consequence in 
any arrangements made for the comfort of the English 
lady who was to be committed to his care. Acting upon 
Ihis hint, Monsieur Val opened the outer door of a stately 
suite of apartments, which included a lobby, paved with 
alternate diamonds of black and white marble, but of a 
dismal and cellar-like darkness; a saloon furnished with 
gloomy velvet draperies, and with a certain funereal 
splendour which is not peculiarly conducive to the eleva¬ 
tion of the spirits; and a bedchamber of like funereal 
splendour. 

My lady stared dismally round at the range of rooms, 
which looked dreary enough in the wan light of a single 
wax candle. This solitary flame, pale and ghostlike in 
itself, was multiplied by paler phantoms of its ghostli- 
ncss, which glimmered everywhere about the rooms; in 
the shadowy depths of the polished floors and wainscot, 
or the window-panes, in the looking-glasses, or in those 
glimmering surfaces which adorned the rooms, and which 
my lady mistook for costly mirrors, but which were in 
reality wretched mockeries of burnished tin. 

Amid all the faded splendour of shabby velvet, and 
tarnished gilding, and polished wood, the woman dropped 
into an armchair, ana covered her face with her hands. 
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The whiteness of them, aud the starry light of diamonds 
trembling about them, glittered in the dimly-lighted 
chamber. She sat silent, motionless, despairing, sullen, 
and angry, while Robert and the branch doctor rctiied 
into an outer chamber and talked together in undet- 
tones. Mr, Audlcy had very little to say that had not 
been already said for him, with a far better grace than 
he himself could have expressed it, by the English physi¬ 
cian, He had, after great trouble of mind, hit upon 
the name of Taylor as a safe and simple substitute for 
that other name to which alone my lady had a right. 
He told the Frenchman that this Mrs. Taylor was dis¬ 
tantly related to him; that she had inherited the seeds 
of madness from her mother, as indeed Dr. Mosgrave 
had informed Monsieur Val, and that she had shown 
some fearful tokens of the lurking taint that was latent 
in her mind; but that she was not to be called “ mad.” 
He begged that she might be treated with all tenderness 
and compassion; that she might receive all reasonable 
indulgences; but he impressed upon Monsieur Val that 
under no circumstances was she to be permitted to leave 
the house and grounds without the protection of some 
reliable person, who should be answerable for her safe 
keeping, He had only one other point to urge, and 
that was that Monsieur Val, who, as he had understood, 

* was himself a Protestant-—the doctor bowed—would 
make arrangements with some kind and benevolent 
Protestant deigyman, through whom spiritual advice 
and consolation might be secured for the invalid lady, 
who had especial need, Robert added gravely, of $uch 
advantages. 

Thifc—with all necessary arrangements as to pecuniary 
matters, which were to he settled from time to time 
between Mr t Audley and her doctor, unassisted by any 
agents whatever—was the extent of the conversation 
between the two men, and occupied about a quarter of 
an hour. My lady sit in the same attitude when they 
re-entered the bedchamber in which they had left her, 
with her hands still clasped over her face. 
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Robert bent over her to whisper in her ear. 

(i Your name here is Madame Taylor,” he said. “ t 
do not think you would wish to be known by your real 
name.” 

She only shook her head in answer to him, and did 
not even remove *hcr hands from over her face. 

” Madame will have an attendant entirely devoted to 
her service,” said ^onsieur Val, “ Madame will have 
all her wishes obeyed — her reasonable wishes, but that 
goes without saying,” Monsieur adds with a quaint 
shrug. ” Every effort will be made to render Madamo\s 
sojourn at Villebrutneuse agreeable, and as much profit- 
able as agreeable. The inmates dine together when it is 
wished. I dine with the inmafes sometimes; my sub¬ 
ordinate, a clever and a worthy man, always. I reside 
with my wife and children in a little pavilion in the 
grounds; my subordinate resides in the establishment, 
Madame may rely upon our utmost efforts being exerted 
to ensure her comfort.” 

Monsieur is Saying a great deal more to the same 
effect,#rubbing his hands and beaming radiantly upon 
Robert and his charge, when Madame rises suddenly, 
erect and furious, and dropping her jewelled fingers from 
before her face, tells him to hold Ins tongue. ” Leave 
mo alone^ with the man who has brought me here 1 ” 
she cried in French. “ Leave me 1 ” 

She points to the door with a sharp, imperious gesture, 
so rapid that the silken drapery about her arm makes a 
swooping sound as she lifts her hand. The sibilant 
French syllables hiss through her teeth as she utters 
them, and seem better fitted to her mood and to herself 
than the familiar English she has spoken hitherto. 

The French doctor shrugs his shoulders as he goes 
out into the dark lobby, and mutters something about 
a u beautiful devil,” and a gesture worthy of ” the Mars,” 
When he had gone in, my lady walked with a rapid 
footstep to the door between the bedchamber and the 
saloon; closed it, and* with the handle of the door still 
in her hand, turned and looked at Robert Audley. 
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<f You have brought me to my grave, Mr. Audlcy," 
she cried; “ you have used your power basely and 
cruelly, and have brought me to a living grave/* 

“ I have done that which I thought just to others and 
merciful to you/* Robert answered quietly. “ I should 
have been a traitor to society had I •suffered you to 
remain at liberty after—after the disappearance of George 
Talboys and the fire at the Castle Inn. I have brought 
you to a place in which you will be kindly treated by 
people who have no knowledge of your story—no power 
to taunt or to reproach you. You will lead a quiet and 
peaceful life, my lady, such a life as many a good and 
holy woman in this Catholic country freely takes upon 
herself and happily endures to the end. The solitude of 
your existence in this place will l>e no greater than that 
of a king's daughter, who, flying from the evil of the 
time, was glad to take shelter in a house as tranquil as 
this. Surely it is a small atonement which I ask you to 
render for your sins, a light penance which I call upon 
you to perform. Live here and repent; nobody will 
assail you, nobody will torment you. I only say to you, 
repent!" 

“ I cannot! " cried my lady, pushmg her hair fiercely 
from her white forehead, and fixing her dilated eyes 
upon Robert Audley, “ I cannot / Has my beauty brought 
me to this ? Have I plotted and schemed to shield myself, 
and lain awake in the long deadly nights trembling to 
think of my dangers for this ? I had better have given 
up at once, since this was to be the end. I had better 
have yielded to the curse that was upon me, and aban¬ 
doned myself to my fate when George Talboys first came 
back to England." 

She plucked at the feathery golden curls as if she 
would have tom them from her head. It had served her 
so little after all—that bright glittering hair; that beau¬ 
tiful nimbus of yellow light which had contrasted so 
exquisitely with the melting azure of her eyes. She hated 
herself and her beauty. 

“ I would laugh at you and defy you if I dared t" 
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she cried; 44 I would defy you, and kill myself if I dared I 
But I am a poor pitiful coward, and have been so from 
the first—afraid of my mother's horrible inheritance; 
ah aid of poverty; afraid of George Talboys; afraid of 
you** 

She was silent for a little while, but she still hold her 
place by the door, as if determined to detain Robert as 
long as it was her plgasure to do so. 

“ Do you know what I am thinking of ? " she said 
presently. 44 Do you know what I am thinking of as 1 
look at you in the dim light of this room ? T am thinking 
of the day upon which George Talboys—disappeared." 

Robert started as she mentioned the name of his lost 
friend; his face turned pale in the dusky light, and his 
breathing grew quicker and louder. 

44 He was standing opposite me as you arc standing 
now," continued my lady. 44 You said that you would 
raze the old house to the ground; that you would 
root up every tree in the gardens to find your dead 
f 1 iend. You would have had no need to do so much. 
The bsdy of George T«dboys lies at the bottom of the old 
well, in the shrubbery beyond the lime-walk." 

Robert Audley flung tip his hands and clasped them 
above his head with one loud cry of horror. 

44 0 my God l ” he said after a dreadful pause, 44 have 
all the ghastly things that I have thought prepared me 
so little for the ghastly tiuth that it should come upon 
me like this at list ? " 

41 He came to me in the lime-walk," resumed my lady 
in the same hard, «dogged tone as that in which she had 
confessed the wicked story of her life. 44 1 knew that he 
would come, and I had prepared myself, as well as I 
could, to meet him. I was determined to bribe him, to 
cajole him, to defy him — to do anything sooner than 
abandon the wealth and the position I had won, and go 
back to my old life. He came, and he reproached me for 
the conspiracy at Veqtnor. He declared that so long a$ 
he lived he would never forgive me for the lie that had 
broken his heart. He told me that I had plucked his 

*4 
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heart out of his breast and trampled upon it, and that 
he had now no heart in which to feel one sentiment of 
mercy for me; he declared that he would have forgiven 
me any wrong uj>on earth, except the one deliberate and 
passionless wrong wliK h I had done him. He said this 
and a great deal more, and he told me that no power on 
earth should turn him from his purpose, whu n was to 
take me to the man I had deceive^ and make me tell 
my wicked story. He did not know the hidden taint 
that I had sucked in with my mother’s milk. He did 
not know that it was possible to drive me mad. He 
goaded me as you have goaded me ; he was as merciless 
as you have been merciless. We were in the shrubbery 
at the end of the lime-walk. I was seated upon the 
broken masonry at the mouth of the well George Tal- 
boys was leaning upon the disused windlass, in which 
the rusty iron spindle rattled loosely whenever he shifted 
llis position. I rose at last, and turned upon him to defy 
him, as I had determined to defy him at the worst. I 
told him that if he denounced me to Sir Michael, I would 
declare him to be a madman or a liar, and I defied him 
to convince the man who loved me—blindly, as I told 
him—*that he had any claim to me* I was going to leave 
him after having told him this, when he caught me by 
the wrist and detained me by force. You saw the bruises 
that his fingers made upon my wrist, and you did not 
believe the account I gave of them. I coilld see that, 
Mr. Robert Audley, and I saw that you were a person 
I should have to fear/' 

She paused, as if she had expected.Robert to speak; 
but he stood silent and motionless, waiting for the end. 

** George Talboys treated me as you treated me,'’ she 
said presently, '* He swore that if there was but one 
witness of my Identity, and that witness was removed 
from Audley Court by the width of the whole earth, he 
would bring him there to swear to my identity and to 
depounce me. It was then that I was mad. It was 
then that I drew the loose iron spindle from the shrunken 
wood* and saw my first husband sink with one horrible 
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cry into the black mouth of the well. There is a legqnd 
of its enormous depth. I do not know how deep it is. 
It is diy, I suppose, for I heard no splash, only a dull 
thud, I looked down, and I saw nothing but blafck empti¬ 
ness I knelt down and listened, but the cry was not 
lepeated, though 1 waited for neaily a quarter of an 
hour—God knows how long it seemed to me—by the 
mouth of the well." 

Robert Audley uttered no word of horror when the 
story was finished. He moved a little neaier towards 
the door against which Helen Talhoys stood. Had theie 
been any other means of exit from the room, he would 
gladly have availed himself of it. He shrank from even 
a momentary contact with this creature. 

** Let me pass you, if you please,'* he said in an icy 
voice. 

" You see I do not fear to moke my confession to you," 
said Helen Talboys, ** for two reasons. The first is, that 
you dare not use it against me, because you know it 
would kill your uncle to see me in a criminal dock; the 
second is, that the law could pronounce no worse sentence 
than this, a lifelong imprisonment in a madhouse, I do 
nut thank you for your mercy, Mr. Robert Audley, for 
I know exactly what it is worth/* 

She moved away from the door, and Robert passed her, 
without a word, without a look. 

Half an hour afterwards he was in one of the principal 
hotels at Villebrumeuse, sitting at a neatly-ordered suppei 
table, with no power to eat; with no power to distiact 
liis mind, even fqr a moment, from the image of that lost 
friend who liad been treacheiously murdered in the 
thicket at Audley Court, 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GHOST-HAUNTED. 

No feverish sleeper travelling in a strange dream ever 
looked out more wonderingly upon a world that seemed 
unreal than Robert Audley, as lie stared absently at the 
flat swamps and dismal poplars between Villebiumeuse 
and Brussels. Could it be that he was returning to his 
uncle’s house without the woman who had reigned in it 
for nearly two years as queen and mistress ? He felt as 
it he had carried off my lady, and had made away with 
her secret!}' and darkly, and must now render up an 
account to Sir Michael of the fate of tliat woman, whom 
the baronet had so dearly loved 
" What shall I tell him ? " he thought; " shall I tell 
the truth—the horrible ghastly truth ? No ; that would 
be too ciuei. His generous spirit would sink under the 
hideous revelation Yet, in Ins ignorance of the extent 
of this wretched woman’s wickedness, he may think 
perhaps that I have been hard with her/’ 

Brooding thus, Mr, Robert Audley*absently watched 
the cheerless landscape from his seat in the shabby 
coupi of the diligence, and thought how great a leaf had 
been torn out of his life, now that the dark story of 
George Talboys was finished. 

What had he to do next ? A crowd of horrible thoughts 
rushed into his mind as he remembered the story that 
he had heard from the white lips of Helen Talboys. His 
friend—his murdered friend—-lay hidden amongst the 
mouldering ruins of the old well at Audley Court. He 
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had lain there for six long months, unburied, unknown— 
hidden in the darkness of the old convent well. What 
was to be done ? 

To institute a search for the remains of the murdered 
man would inevitably bring about a coroner’s inquest. 
Should such an inquest be held, it was next to impossible 
that the history of my lady's crime could fail to be 
brought to light. To prove that George Talboys met 
with his death at Audley Court was to prove almost as 
surely that my lady had been the instrument of that 
mysterious death, for the young man had been known 
lo follow her into the lime-walk upon the day of his 
disappearance. 

“ My God 1 ” Robert exclaimed as the full horror of 
this position became evident to him, “ is my friend to 
rest in his unhallowed burial-place, because I have con¬ 
doned the offences of the woman who murdered him ? ” 

He felt that there was no way out of this difficulty. 
Sometimes he thought that it little mattered to his dead 
friend whether he lay entombed beneath a marble monu¬ 
ment whose workmanship should be the wonder of the 
universe, or in that obscure hiding-place in the thicket at 
Audley Court. At another time he would be seized 
with a sudden horror at the wrong that had been done 
to the murdered man, and would fain have travelled even 
more rapidly than the express between Brussels and Paris 
could carry him, in his eagerness to reach the end of his 
journey, that he might set right this cruel wrong. 

He was in London at dusk on the second day after 
that on w T hich had left Audley Court, and he drove 
straight to the Clarendon, lo inquire after his uncle. He 
had no intention of seeing Sir Michael, as he had not yet 
determined how much or how little he should tell him; 
but he was very anxious to ascertain how the old man 
had sustained the cruel shock he had so lately endured. 

** I will see Alicia/’ he thought; “ she will tell me all 
about her father. It is only two days since he left 
Audley. I can scarcely expect to hear of any favourable 
change/’ 
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But Mr. Audley was not destined to see his cousin that 
evening, for the servants at the Clarendon told him that 
Sir Michael and his daughter had left by the morning 
mail for Paris, on their way to Vienna. 

Robert was very well pleased to receive this intelli¬ 
gence ,* it afforded him a welcome respite, for it would 
be decidedly better to tell the batonet nothing of his 
guilty wife until he returned to England, with his health 
unimpaired and his spirits re-establi&hed, it was to be 
hoped. 

Mr, Audley drove to the Temple, The chambers which 
had seemed dreary to him ever since the disappearance 
of Gccyrge Talboys were doubly so to-night. For that 
which had been only a dark suspicion had now become 
a horrible certainty. There was no longer room for the 
palest ray, the most transitory glimmer ot hope. His 
worst terrors had been too well founded. 

George Talboys had been cruelly and treacherously 
murdered by the wile he had loved and mourned. 

There were three letters wailing for Mr. Audley at his 
chambers. One was from Sir Michael, and another <{rom 
Alicia. The third was addressed in a hand the young 
barrister knew only too well, though he had setn it but 
once before. His face flushed redly at the sight of the 
superscription, and he took the letter in his hand care¬ 
fully ana tenderly, as if it had been a living thing, and 
sentient to his touch. He turned it over and over in his 
hands, looking at the crest upon the envelope, at the 
postmark, at the colour of the paper, and then put it 
into the bosom of his waistcoat with a strange smile 
upon his face. 

“ What a wretched and unconscionable fool I am 1 ” 
he thought. "Have I laughed at the follies of weak 
men all my life, and am I to be more foolish than the 
weakest of them at last ? The beautiful brown-eyed 
creature I Why. did I ever see her ? Why did my 
relentless Nemesis ever point the way to that djreafy 
house in Dorsetshire ?" 

He opened the first two letters. He was foolish fnough 
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to keep the last for a delicious morsel—a fairy*like dessert 
after the commonplace substantialities of a dinner* 

Alicia’s letter told him that Sir Michael had borne his 
agony with such a persevering tranquillity that she had 
become at last far more alarmed by his patient calmness 
than by any stormy manifestation of despair. In this 
difficulty she had secretly called upon the physician who 
attended the Audlcy household in any cases of serious 
illness, and had w^quested this gentleman to pay Sir 
Michael an apparently accidental visit. He had done 
so, and after stopping half an hour with the baronet* 
had told Alicia tl>at there was no present danger of any 
serious consequence from this quiet grief, but that it was 
necessary that every effort should l>e made to Vrouse 
Sir Michael, and to force him, however unwillingly, into 
action. 

Alicia had immediately acted upon this advice; had 
resumed her old empire as a spoiled chrld; and lemindod 
her father of a promise he had made 0# taking her through 
Germany. With considerable difficulty she had induced 
him to consent to fulfilling his old promise, and having 
once gained her point, she had contrived that f hey should 
leave England as soon as it was possible to do so; and 
she told Robert, in conclusion, that she would not bring 
her father back to his old house until she had taught 
him to forgot the sorrows associated with it. 

The baronet’s letter was very brief. * It contained half 
a dozen blank cheques on Sir Michael Audley’s London 
bankers. 

“ You will require money, my dear Robert,” he wrote, 
*' for such arrangements as you may think fit to make 
for the future comfort of the person I committed to 
your care. I need scarcely tell you that those arrange* 
menfs cannot be too liberal* But perhaps it is as well 
that I should tell you now, for the first and only time* 
that it is my earnest wish never again to hear that per* 
son’s name, I have no desire to be told the nature of 
the arrangements you may make for her, I am sure 
that you will act conscientiously and mercifully* I seek 
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to know no more. Whenever you want money, you will 
draw upon me for any sums that you may require ; hut 
you will have no occasion to tell me for whose use you 
want that money.” 

Robert Audley breathed a long sigh of relief as he 
folded this letter. It released him fiom a duty which 
it would have been most painful for him to perform, 
and it for ever decided his comse of action with regard 
to the murdered man. * 

George Talboys must lie at peace in his unknown grave, 
and Sir Michael Audley must never learn that the woman 
lie had loved bore the red brand of murder on her soul. 

Robert had only the third, letter to open—the letter 
which he had plated in his bosom while he read the 
others; he tore open the envelope, handling it carefully 
and tenderly as he had done before. 

The letter was as brief as Sir Michael’s. It contained 
only these few lines :— 

“ Dear Mr. Audley, —-The rector of this place has 
been twice to see Marks, the man you saved in tl^e fire 
at the Castle Inn. He lies in a very precarious stale at 
his mother’s cottage, near Audley Court, and is not 
expected to live many days. His wife is attending him, 
and both he and she have expressed a most earnest desire 
that you should see him before he dies. Pray come 
without delay.—Yours very sinceiely, 

" Clara Talboys. 

“Mount Stanning Rectoiy, 

March 6.” 

¥ 

Robert Audley folded this letter very reverently, and 
replaced it underneath that part of his waistcoat which 
might be supposed to cover the region of his heart. 
Having done this, he seated himself in his favourite 
armchair, filled and lighted a pipe, and smoked it out, 
staring reflectively at the fire as long as his tobacco 
lasted. The lazy light that glimmered in his handsome 
gray eyes told of a dreamy reverie that could have scarcely 
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been either gloomy or unpleasant. His thoughts wan¬ 
der ed away upon the blue clouds of hazy tobacco smoke, 
and carried him into a bright region of unrealities, in 
which there was neither death nor trouble, grief nor 
shame ; only himself and Clara Talboys in a world that 
was made all their own by the omnipotence of Love. 

It was not till the last shred of pale Turkish tobacco 
had been consumed, and the gray ashes knocked out upon 
the topmost bar of the grate, that this pleasant dream 
floated off into the great storehouse in which the visions 
of things that never have been, and never are to be, 
are kept locked and guarded by some stem enchantei, 
who only turns the keys now and then and opens the dooi 
of his treasure-house a little way for the brief delight of 
mankind. The dream vanished, and the heavy burden 
of dismal realities fell again upon Robert’s shoulders, 
more tenacious than any old man of the sea. " What 
can that man Marks want with me ? ” thought the 
barrister, “ He is afraid to die until he has made a 
confession perhaps. He wishes to tell me that which I 
kno\y already—the story of my lady’s crime. I knew 
that he was in the secret. I was sure of it even upon the 
night on which I first saw him. He knew the secret, 
and he traded on it.” 

Robert Audley shrank strangely from returning to 
Essex. How should he meet Clara Talboys now that he 
knew the secret of her brother’s fate ? How many lies 
he should have to tell, how much equivocation he must 
use in order to keep the truth from her 1 Yet would 
there be any mercy in telling her that horrible story, 
the knowledge o^ which must cast a blight upon her 
youth, and blot out every hope she had ever secretly 
cherished ? He knew by his own experience how pos¬ 
sible it was to hope against hope, and to hope uncon¬ 
sciously ; and he could not bear that her heart should 
be crushed as his had been by the knowledge of the 
truth. u Better thkt she should hope vainly to the last," 
he thought; “ better that she should go through life 
seeking the clue to her lost brother’s fate than that I 
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should give that clue into her hands and say* * Our worst 
fears are realized. The brother you loved has been foully 
murdered in the early promise of his youth.* " 

But Ckra Talboys had written to him imploring him 
to return to Essex without delay. Could he refuse to 
do her bidding, however painful its accomplishment 
might be ? And again, the man was dying, perhaps, 
and had implored to see him. Would it not be cruel to 
refuse to go, to delay an hour unnecessarily ? He looked 
at his watch. It wanted only five minutes to nine. 
There was no train to Audley after the Ipswich mail, 
which left London at half-past eight ;* but there was a 
train that left Shoreditch at eleven, and stopped at 
Brentwood between twelve and one, Robert decided 
upon going by this train, and walking the distance 
between Brentwood and Audley, which was upwards of 
six miles. 

He had a long time to wait before it would be neces¬ 
sary to leave the Temple on his way to Shoreditch, and 
he sat brooding darkly over the fire and wondering at 
the strange events which had filled his life wifhii\ the 
last year and a half, coming like angry shadows tel ween 
his lazy inclinations and himself, and investing him with 
purposes that were not his own. 

41 Good heavens 1 ” he thought as he smoked his second 
pipe, ** how can I believe that it was I who used to lounge 
all day in this easy-chair reading Paul de Kock, and 
smoking mild Turkish, who used to drop in at half-price 
to stand amongst the pressmen at the back of the boxes, 
and see a new burlesque, and who qped to finish the 
evening with the ‘ Chough and Crow/ and chops and pale 
ale at Evans's ? Was it I to whom life was such an easy 
meny-go-round ? Was it I who was one of the boys 
who sit at ease upon the wooden horses, while other boys 
ran barefoot in fee mud, and work their hardest in the 
hope of afride when their work is done ? I have learnt 
the business of life since that pleasant holiday-time; 
and now I must need fall in love dnd swell the tragic 
chorus which is always being sung by the poor addition 
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of my pitiful sighs and groans. Clara Talboys I Clara 
Talboys! Is there any merciful smile latent beneath 
the earnest light of your brown eyes ? What would you 
say to me if I told you that I love you as earnestly and 
truly as I have mourned for your brother’s fate—that 
the new strength and purpose of my life which has grown 
out of my friendship for the murdered man grows even 
stronger as it turns to you, and changes me until I wonder 
at rnyseii What would she say to me ? Ah I who can 
tell ? If she happened to like the colour of my hair, or 
the tone of my voice, she might listen to me perhaps. 
But would she Sear me any more because I Jove her 
truly and purely; because I would be constant and 
honest and faithful to her ? Not she 1 These things 
might move her, perhaps, to be a little pitiful to me; 
' but they would move her no more t If a girl with freckles 
and white eyelashes adored me, I should only think her 
a nuisance} but if Clara Talboys had a fancy to trample 
upon my uncouth person, I should think she did me a 
favour. I hope poor little Alicia may pick up with some 

fair# haired Saxon in the course of her travels. I hope-" 

His thoughts wandered away wearily, and lost them¬ 
selves. How could he hope for anything, or think of 
anything, while the memory of his dead friend’s unburied 
body haunted him like a horrible spectre ? He remem¬ 
bered a story—a morbid, hideous, yet delicious story, 
which had once pleasantly congealed his blood on a social 
winter’s evening—the story of a man, a monomaniac, 
perhaps, who had been haunted at every turn by the 
image of an unburied kinsman who could not rest m his 
unhallowed hiding-place. What if that dreadful story 
had its double in reality ? What if he were henceforth 
to be haunted by the phantom of murdered George 
Talboys ? 

He pushed his hair away from his face with both his 
hands, and looked rather nervously around the sang 
little apartment. There were lurking shadows in the 
comers of the room that he scarcely liked- The door 
opening Into his UtUe dressing-room was ftjcr; he got 
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up to shut it, and turned the key in the lock with a 
sharp click. 

“ I haven’t read Alexandre Dumas and Wilkie Collins 
for nothing,” he muttered. “ I'm up to their tricks, 
sneaking in at doors behind a fellow’s back, and flatten¬ 
ing their white faces against window-panes, and making 
themselves ail eyes in the twilight It's a strange thing 
that your generous-hearted fellow, who never did a 
shabby thing in his life, is capable of any meanness the 
moment he becomes a ghost I'll have the gas laid on 
to-morrow, and engage Mrs. Maloney’s eldest son to sleep 
under the letter-box in the lobby. The youth plays 
popular melodies on a piece of tissue paper and a small- 
tooth comb, and will be quite pleasant company.” 

Mr. Audley walked wearily up and down the room, 
trying to get rid of the time. It was no use leaving the 
Temple until ten o’clock, and even then he would be 
sure to reach the station half an hour too early He 
was tired of smoking. The soothing narcotic influence 
may be pleasant enough in itself, but the man must be 
of a singularly unsocial disposition who does not, alter 
half a dozen lonely pijies, feel the need of some friendly 
companion, at whom lie can stare dreamily athwart the 
pale gray mists, and who will stare kindly back at him 
in return. Do not think that Robert Audiey was with¬ 
out friends because he so often found himself alone in 
liis quiet chambers. The solemn purpose which had 
taken so powerful a hold upon his careless life had sepa¬ 
rated him from old associations, and it was for this reason 
that he was alone. He had dropped away from his 
old friends. How could he sit amongst them, at social 
wine-parties, perhaps, or at pleasant little dinners, that 
were washed down with sparkling Moselle and Rhude- 
sheimer ? How could he sit amongst them, listening 
to their careless talk of politics and operas* literature and 
racing, theatres and science, scandal and theology, and 
yet carry in his mind the horrible burden of those dark 
terrors and suspicions that were with him by day and 
night ? He could not do it f He had shrunk from these 
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men as 11 he had, indeed, been a detective police-officer, 
stained with vile associations, and unfit company for 
honest gentlemen. He had drawn himself away from all 
familiar haunts, and had shut himself in his lonely rooms 
with the perpetual trouble of his mind for his sole com¬ 
panion, until he had grown as nervous as habitual soli¬ 
tude will eventually make the strongest and the wisest 
man, however he may vaunt himself of his strength and 
wisdom. * 

The clock of the Temple Church and the clocks of St. 
Dunstan’s, St, Clement Danes, and a crowd of other 
churches, whose ’steeples uprear themselves above the 
housetops by the river, struck ten at last, and Mr. Audley, 
who had put on his hat and overcoat nearly half an hour 
before, let himself out of the little lobby, and locked his 
door behind him. He mentally reiterated his determina¬ 
tion to engage “ Parthrick,” as Mrs. Maloney’s eldest 
son was called by his devoted mother. The youth should 
enter upon his functions the very next night, and if the 
ghost of hapless George Talboys should invade these 
gloqmy apartments, the phantom would be obliged to 
make its way across Patrick’s body before it could reach 
the inner chamber in wliich the proprietor of the premises 
slept. 

Do not laugh at poor Robert because he grew hypo¬ 
chondriacal after hearing the horrible story of his friend’s 
death. There is nothing so delicate, so fragile, as that 
invisible balance upon which the mind is always trem¬ 
bling ; mad to-day and sane to-morrow. 

Who can forget that almost terrible picture of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ? The awful disputant of the dub- 
room, solemn, ponderous, severe, and merciless, the 
admiration and the terror of humble Bozzy, the stem 
monitor of gentle Oliver, the friend of Garrick and Rey¬ 
nolds to-night; and before sunset to-morrow a weak, 
miserable old man, discovered by good Mr. and Mrs. 
Tlirale kneeling upon the floor of bis lonely chamber! 
in an agony of childish terror and confusion, and pray¬ 
ing to a merciful God for the preservation of his wits* 
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T think the memory oi (hat dreadful afternoon, and of 
the tender erne he then received, should have taught 
the doctor to keep his hand steady a I Streatham, when 
he took his bedroom candlestick, from which it wa§ his 
habit to shower rivulets of molten wax upon the costly 
carpet of his beautiful protectress, and might have even 
had a more enduring effect, and taught him to be merciful, 
when the brewer's widow went mad in. her turn, and 
married that dteadful creature, the Italian singer. Who 
has not been, or is not to be, mad in some lonely hour 
of life ? Who is quite safe from the trembling of the 
balance ? 

Fleet Street was very quiet at this late hour, and 
Robert Audley being in a ghost-seeing mood would have 
been scarcely astonished had lie seen Johnson's set come 
roistering westward in the lamplight, or blind John 
Milton groping his way down the steps before St. Bride's 
Church. 

Mr. Audley hailed a hansom at the comer of Earring* 
don Street, and was rattled rapidly away across tcnantless 
Smilhfield market, and into a labyrinth of dmgy Streets 
that brought him out upon the broad grandeur of Fins¬ 
bury Pavement! 

“ Nobody ever saw a ghost in a hansom cab," Robert 
thought, «and even Dumas hasn't done that a$ yet. 
Not Dut that he's capable of doing it if the idea occurred 
to him. Vn revemnt en fiacre. Upon my Word, the title 
doesn't sound bad. The story would be something about 
a dismal gentleman in black, who took the vehicle by the 
hour, anefwas contumacious upon the subject of fares, and 
beguiled the driver into lonely neighbourhoods, beyond 
the barriers, and made himself otherwise unpleasant." 

The hansom rattled up the steep and stony approach 
to the Shoreditch station, and deposited Robert at the 
doom of that unlovely temple. There were very few 
people going to travel by this midnight train, and Robert 
walked up and down the long wooden' plat form, reading 
the huge advertisements whose gaunt lettering looked 
wan and ghastly In the dim lamplight. 
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He had the carnage in which he *>at all to himself. 
All to himself, did I say ? Had he not lately summoned 
to his side that ghostly company which of all companion* 
ship is the most tenacious ? The shadow of George 
Talboys pursued him, even in the comfoi table*first*class 
carriage, and was behind him when he looked out of the 
window, and was yet far away ahead of him and the 
rushing engine, in that thicket towards which the train 
was speeding, by the side of the unhallowed hiding-place 
where the mortal remains of the dead man lay, neglected 
and uncared for. 

“ I must give .my lost friend decent burial/' Robert 
thought, as a chill wind swept across the Hat landscape, 
and struck him with such frozen breath as might have 
emanated from the lips of the dead. ** I must do it, or 
I shall die of some panic like this which has seized upon 
me to-night. I must do it, at any peril, at any cost. 
Even at the price of that revelation which will bring the 
madwoman back from her safe hiding-place, and place 
her in a criminal dock.” lie was glad when the train 
stopped at Brentwood at a few minutes after twelve. 
Only one other person got out at the little station—*, 
burly grazier, who had been to one of the theatres to see 
a tragedy. Country-people always go to see tragedies. 
None of your flimsy vaudevilles for them I None of 
your pretty drawing-room, moderator-lamp and French- 
window pieces, with a confiding t husband, a friv¬ 
olous wife, and a smart lady's-maid, who is always 
accommodating enough to dust the furniture and announce 
visitors; no such gauzy productions, but a good monu¬ 
mental five-act‘tragedy, in which their ancestors have 
seen Garrick and Mrs. Abington, and in which they them¬ 
selves can remember the O'Neil* the beautiful creature 
whose lovely neck and shoulders became suffused with a 
crimson glow of shame and indignation, when the actress 
was Mrs. Beverley, and insulted by Stukeley in her poverty 
and sorrow. • 

Robert Audley. looked hopelessly about him as he 
left the pleasant, town of Brentwood, and descended the 
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lonely hill into the valley which lay between the town 
he had left behind him and that other hill, upon which 
that frail and dismal tenement—the Castle Inn—had so 


long struggled with its enemy, the wind, only to succumb 
at last, and to be shrivelled and consumed away like a 
withered leaf, by the alliance of that old adveisary wilh 
a newer and a fiercer ioe. 

“ It's a dreary walk,” Mr. Audley said as he looked 
along the smooth highroad that lay before him, lonely as 
the track across a desert, “ It's a dreary walk for a 
dismal wretch to take between twelve ana one, upon a 
cheerless March night, with not so much moonlight in 
ah the black sky as might seive to convince one of the 
existence of such a luminary. But Fm very glad I 
came,” thought the barrister, “ if this poor creature is 
dying, and really wishes to see me, I should have 
been a wretch had I held back. Besides, i>he wishes 
it; and what can T do but obey her ? Heaven help 
me! ” 


He stopped by the wooden fence which surrounded the 
gardens of Mount Stanning iectory, and looked across a 
laurel hedge towards the lattice windows of that simple 
habitation.^ There was no glimmer of light in any one 
of these windows, and Mr. Audley was fain to go away, 
after having had no better satisfaction than such cold 
comfort as was to be obtained from a long lingering con¬ 
templation of the house that sheltered the one woman 
before whose invincible power the impiegnable fortress 
of his heart had surrendered. Only a heap of blackened 
ruins stood upon the spot on which the Castle Inn had 
once done battle with the winds of hehven. The cold 
night-breezes had their way with the few fragments that 
the fire had left, and whirled them hither and thither as 
they would, scattering a shower of dust and cinders and 
crumbling morsels of charred wood upon Robert Audley 
as he passed. 

It was half-past one o'clock when the night wanderer 
entered the village of Audlev, and it was only there that 
he remembered that Clara talboys had omitted to give 
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him any direction by which he might find the cottage in 
which Luke Marks lay, 

“ It was Dawson who recommended that the poor 
creature should be taken to his mother's cottage, v Robert 
thought by-and-by, “ and I dare say Dawson has attended 
him ever since the fire. He’ll be able to tell me the way 
to the cottage.” 

Acting upon this idea, Mr. Audley stopped at the 
house in which Heldn Talboys had lived befoi e her second 
marriage. The door of the little surgery was ajar, and 
there was a light burning within. Robert pushed the 
door open and peeped in. The surgeon was standing at 
the mahogany counter, mining a draught in a glass 
measure, with his hat close beside him. Late as it was, 
he had evidently only just come in. The harmonious 
snormg of his assistant sounded from a little room within 
the surgery. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Mr, Dawson,” Robert 
said apologetically, as the surgeon looked up and recog¬ 
nized him, “ but 1 1 have come down to see Marks, who, 
I hc-jr, is in a veiy bad way, and I want you to tell me 
the way to his mother's cottage.” 

“I’ll show you the way, Mr. Audley,” answered the 
Hinson ; “ I am going there this minute.” 

” Hie man is very bad, then ? ” 

” So bad that he can be no worse. The only change 
that can happen is that change which will take him 
beyond the reach of any earthly suffering.” 

“ Strange ! ” exclaimed Robert. “ He did not appear 
to be much burnt,” 

“ He was not much burnt. Had he been, I should 
never have recommended his being removed from Mount 
St <ummg. It is the shock that has done the business. 
His health had been long undermined by habits of intoxi¬ 
cation, and has completely given way under the sudden 
terror of that night. He has been in a raging fever for 
the last two days ;*but to-night he is much calmer, and 
I’m afraid before to-morrow night we shall have seen 
the last of him.” 
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“ He has asked to see me, I am told,” said Mr. Audley. 

‘"Yes,” answered the .suigeon carelessly. “A sick 
man's iancy, no doubt. You dragged him out of the 
house, and did your best to save lus life. I dare say, 
rough and boorish as the poor fellow is, he thinks a 
good deal of that.” 

They had Jett the surgery, the door of which Mr. 
Dawson had locked behind him. There was money in 
the till jKirhaps, for surely the village apothecary could 
not have feaied that the most daring housebieaker would 
imperii his liberty in the pursuit of blue pill and colo- 
cynth, or salts and senna. 

The surgeon led the way along the silent street, and 
presently turned into a lane at the end of which Robert 
Audley saw die wan glimmer of a fight— a light winch 
told of the watch that is kept by the sick and dying; 
a pale, melancholy light, which always has a dismal aspect 
when looked upon m this silent hour betwixt night and 
morning. It shone from the window of the cottage in 
which Luke Marks lav, watched by his tviie and mother, 

Mr. Dawson lifted the latch, and walked into the 
common room of the little tenement, followed by Robert 
Audley. It was empty, but a feeble tallow candle, with 
a broken back ana a long, cauliflower-headed wick, 
sputtered upon the table. The sick man lay in the room 
above, 

** Shall 1 tell him you are here ? ” asked Mr. Dawson, 

“ Yes, yes, it you please. But be cautious how you 
tell him, if you think the news likely to agitate him. 
I am in no hurry. I can wait. You^can can me when 
you think I can safely come upstairs.” 

The surgeon nodded, and softly ascended the narrow 
wooden stairs leading to the upper chamber. Mr, Dawson 
was a good man, and indeed a parish surgeon has need 
to be good and tender, and kindly and gentle, or the 
wretched patients who have no neatly-folded fees of gold 
and silver to offer, may suffer pdfcty slights and in- 
significant cruelties, not easily to*be proved before a 
board of well-to-do pqor-iaw guardians, but not the less 
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bitter to bear in the fretful and feverish hours of sickness 
and pain. 

Robert Audley seated himself in a Windsor chair by 
the cold hearthstone, and stared disconsolately about 
him. Small as the room was, the corners were dusky 
and shadowy in the dim light of the cauliflower-headed 
candle. The faded face of an eight-day clock, which 
stood opposite Robert Audley, seemed to stare him out 
of countenance. Tfie awful sounds which can emanate 
from eight-day clocks after midnight are too generally 
known to need description. The young man listened m 
awe-stricken silence to the heavy, monotonous ticking, 
which sounded as if the clock had been counting out the 
seconds yet remaining for the dying man, and checking 
them on with gloomy satisfaction. “ Another minute 
gone 1 another minute gone ! another minute gone ! ” 
the clock seemed to say, until Mr. Audley felt inclined to 
throw his hat at it, in the wild hbpe of stopping that 
melancholy and monotonous noise. 

But he was relieved at last by the low voice of the 
surgeon, who looked down from the top of the little 
staircase to tell him that Luke Marks was awake and 
would be glad to sec him* 

S ?bert immediately obeyed this summons. He crept 
y up the stairs, and took off his hat before he bent his 
head to enter at the low doorway of the bumble rustic 
chamber. He took off his hat in the presence of this 
common peasant man, because he knew that there was 
another and a more awful presence hovering near the 
threshold, and eager to be admitted. 

Phoebe Marks was sitting at the foot of the bed, with 
her eyes fixed upon her husband's face—not with any 
very tender expression in their pale light, but with a 
sharp, terrified anxiety, which showed that it was the 
coming of death itself that she dreaded, rather than the 
loss of her husband The old woman was busy at the 
fireplace, airing linen, and preparing some mess of broth 
which it was not likely the patient would ever eat. The 
tick man lay with his head propped up by pillows, his 
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coarse face deadly pale, and his great hands wandering 
uneasily about the coverlet. Phoebe had been reading 
to him, for an open Testament lay amongst the medicine 
and lotion bottles upon the table near the bed. Every 
object in the room was neat and orderly, and bore witness 
of that delicate precision which had always been Phoebe’s 
distinguishing characteristic. 


The young woman rose as Robert Audley crossed the 
threshold, and hurried towards him. “ Let me speak 
to you for a moment, sir, before you talk to Luke/ she 
said in an eager whisper. " Pray let me speak to you 
first/' 


** What's the gal a-sayin* there ? '* asked the invalid 
in a subdued roar, which died away hoarsely on his lips. 
He was feebly savage, even in his weakness. The dull 
glaze of death was gathering over his eyes, but they still 
watched Phoebe with a sharp glance of dissatisfaction. 
“ What's she up to there ? " he said, " I won't have no 
plottin* and no hatchin* agen me. I want to speak to 
Mr. Audley my own self; and whatever I done I'm 
a-goin' to answer for. If I done any mischief, I'm a-goin' 
to tiy and undo it. What's she a-saying ? " 

“ She ain't a-sayin* nothin’, lovey," answered the old 
woman, going to the bedside of her son, who, even when 
made more interesting than usual by illness, did not 
seem a very fit subject for this tender appellation. “ She's 
only a tellin' the gentleman how bad you've been, my 
pretty." 

"What I'm a-goin* to tell I’m only a-goin' to tell 
him, remember," growled Mr. Marks > “ and ketch me 
a-tellin' of it to him if it warn't for what he done for me 


the other night." 

"To be sure not* lovey," answered the old woman 
soothingly. 

Her intellect was rather limited in its scope, and she 
attached no more importance to her $on ' s words 
now than she had attached to the wild ravings of delirium 
—that horrible delirium in which Luke had described him¬ 
self as being dragged through miles of blazing brick and 
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mortar, and flung down wells, and dragged out of deep 
pits by the hair of the head, and suspended in the air 
by giant hands that came out of the clouds to pluck him 
fiom off the solid earth and hurl him into chaos, with 
many other wild terrors and delusions which had lun riot 
in his distempered brain. 

Phoebe Marks had drawn Mr. Audley out of the room 
and on to the narrow landing at the top of the little 
staircase. Hus larfding was a platform of about three 
feet square, and it was as much as the two could manage 
to stand upon it without pushing each other against the 
white-washed wall,* or backwards down the stairs. 

“ 0 sir, I wanted to Sj>eak to you so badly ! ” Phcebe 
whisper ed eagerly; ** you know what I told you when 1 
found you safe and well upon the night of the fire ? ” 

“ Yes, yes/* 

“ I told you what I suspected—what I tliink still,'* 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ But 1 never breathed a word of it to anybody but 
you, sir; and I think that Luke has forgotten ail about 
that flight ; 1 think that what went before the Are has 
gone clean out o* his head altogether. He was tipsy, 
you know, when my la-—when she came to the Castle; 
and l tliink he was so dazed and scared-like by the fire 


that it all went out of Ins memory, He doesnt suspect 
what I suspect at any rate, or he'd have spoken of it 
to anybody and everybody; bpt he's dieadful spiteful 
against my lady, for he says if she'd have let him have a 
place at Brentwood or Chelmsford this wouldn't have 
happened. So w^at I wanted to beg of you, sir, is not 
to let a word drop before Luke.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand; I will be careful.” 

“ My lady has left the Court, I hear, sir ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ Never to come back, sir ? ” 

“ Never to come back.” 

“ But she has not # gone where she'll be cruelly treated— 
where she'll be ill-use'd ? ” 

“ No, she will be very kindly treated.” 
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" I'm glad of that, sir; I beg your pardon for troubling 
you with tiie question, sir, but my lady was a kind mis¬ 
tress to me." 

Luke'$ voice, husky and feeble, was heard within the 
little chamber at this period of the conversation, demand¬ 
ing angrily when " that gal would have done jawing," 

r n which Phoebe put her huger to her lips, and led 
Audley back into the sickroom. 

“ I don’t want you” said Mr. Maries decisively, as his 
wife re-entered the chamber. " I don’t want you— you’ve 
no call to hear what I’ve got to say; I only want Mr. 
Audley, and I wants to speak to him all alone, with none 
o’ your sneakin’ listenin’ at doors, d’ye hear, so you may 
go downstairs and keep there till you’re wanted; and 
you may take mother—no, mother may May; I shall 
want her presently," 

The sick man’s teeble hand pointed to the door* through 
which his wife departed very submissively, 

" I've no wish to hear anytlung, Luke,” she said, " but 
I hope you won't say anything against those that have 
been good and generous to you," 

" I shall say what I like," answered Mr. Marks fiercely, 
" and I’m not a-goin' to be ordered by you. You ain’t 
the parson, as I’ve ever heerd of; nor the lawyer 
neither." 

The landlord of the Castle Inn had undergone no moral 
transformation by his deathbed sufferings, fierce and 
rapid as they had been. Perhaps some faint glimmer of 
a light that liad been far off from liis life now struggled 
feebly through the black obscurities of ignorance that 
darkened his soul. Perhaps a half - Ingry, half-sullen 
penitence urged him to make some rugged effort to atone 
for a life that had been selfish and drunken and wicked, 
Be It how it might, he wiped his white Bp, and turning 
his haggard eyes earnestly upon Robert Audley, pointed 
to a chair by the bedside. 

"You’ve made game of me in u general way, Mr* 
Audley," he said presently, " and you’ve drawed me out, 
and you’ve tumbled and tossed me about like in a gentle- 
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manly way, till I was nothink or anythink in your hands; 
and you've looked me through and through, and turned 
me inside out, till you thought you knowed as much as I 
knowed. I’d no particular call to be grateful to you- - not 
before the fire at the Castle t’other night. But I am 
grateful to you for that. I’m not grateful to folks in 
a general way, p’raps, because the things as gentlefolks 
have given me have a’most alius been the very things 
I didn’t want. They've give me soup and tracks and 
flannel and coals; but Lord, they've made such a precious 
noise about it that I’d have been glad to send 'em all 
back to 'em. But* when a gentleman goes and puts his 
own life in danger to save a drunken brute like me, the 
drunkenest brute as ever was feels grateful like to that 
gentleman, mid wishes to say before he dies—which he 
sees in the doctor's face as he ain’t got long to live—‘ Thank 
ye, sir; l’m obliged to you.’ " 

Luke Marks stretched out his left hand—the right had 
been injured bv the fire, and was wrapped in linen—and 
groped feebly for that of Mr. Robert Audloy. 

The young man took the coarse but shrunken hand in 
both his own, and pressed it cordially. " I need no 
thanks, Luke Marks,’’ he said. " I was very glad to be 
of sendee to you." 

Mr. Marks did not speak immediately. He was lying 
Quietly upon his side, staring reflectingly at Robert 
Audlev. 

“ You was uncommon fond of that gent as disappeared 
at the Court, wara’t you, sir ? ” he said at last. 

* Robert stared the mention of his dead friend. 

“ You was uncommon fond of this Mr. Talboys, I've 
heerd say, sir," repeated Luke. 

" Ye3, yes," answered Robert, rather impatiently, “ he 
was my very dear friend." 

" I*ve heerd the servants at the Court say how you 
took on when you # couldn't find him. I've heerd the 
landlord of the Sun Inn say how cut up you was when 
you first missed him, * if the two gents had been 
brothers/ the landlord said, ‘our gentmeanin' you, 
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sir- * couldn’t have been more cut up when lie missed 
the other.’ ” 

" Yes, yes, I know, I know,” said Robert; “ pray do 
not spea^c any more of this subject; I cannot tell you 
how much it distresses me.” 

Was he to be haunted for ever by the ghost of his 
unburied friend ? He came here to comfort this sick 
man, and even here he was pursued by that relentless 
shadow; even here he was reminded* of the secret crime 
which had darkened Ins life. 

“ Listen to me, Marks,” he said earnestly ; “ believe 
me that I appreciate your grateful wolds, and that I am 
very glad to have been of service to you. But before 
you say anything more, let me make one most solemn 
request. If vou have sent for me that you may tell me 
anything of the fate of my lost friend, I entreat you 
to spare yourself and to spare me that horrible story. 
You can tell me nothing which I do not already know. 
The worst you can tell me of the woman who was once 
in your power has already been revealed to me by her 
own lips. Pray, then, be silent upon this subject I 
say again you can tell me nothing which I do not 
know.” 

Luke Marks looked musingly at the earnest face of 
his visitor, and some shadowy expression which was almost 
like a smile flitted feebly across the sick man’s haggard 
features. 

” I can’t tell you nothin* you don’t know ? ” he asked. 

” Nothing.” 

“ Then it ain’t no good for me to try,” said the invalid 
thoughtfully. ” Did she tell you ? ” he asked after a 
pause. 

" I must beg, Marks, that you will drop the subject/* 
Robert answered, almost sternly. ” I have already told 
you that I do not wish to hear it spoken of. Whatever 
discoveries you made, you made your market out of 
them. Whatever guilty secrets yoif got possession of, 
you were paid for keeping silence. You had better keep 
silence to the end/’ 
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“ Had I ? ” cried Luke Marks in an eager whisper. 
“ Had I leally now better hold my tongue to the 
last ? ” 

“l think so; most decidedly. Y T ou traded *on your 
secret, and you were paid to keep it. It would be more 
honest to hold to your bargain, and keep it still." 

“Would it, now?" said Mr. Maiks witli a ghastly 
grin. “ But suppose my lady had one secret and I an- 
other ? How then ? " 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Suppose I could have told somethin’ all along ; and 
would have told it, perhaps, if l‘d been a little better 
treated; if what was give to me had been give a little 
more liber al-like, and not flung at me as if I was a dog, 
and was only give it to be kep’ from bitin’. Suppose f 
could have told somethin’, and would have told it but 
for that ? How then ? ” 

It is impossible to describe the gha^tliqpss of the 
triumphant grin that lighted up the sick man’s haggard 
lace. 

“ kin mind is wandering," Robert thought; “I had 
need be patient with him, poor follow. It would be 
strange if I could not lie patient with a dying man." 

Luke Matks lay staring at Mr. Audley for some moments 
with that triumphant grin upon his face. The old woman, 
wearied out with watching her dying son, had dropped 
mto a doze, and sat nodding her sharp chin over the 
handful of fire, upon which the broth that was never to 
be eaten still bubbled and simmered. 

Mr. Audley waited very patiently until it should be 
the sick man’s pleasure to speak. Every sound was pain¬ 
fully distinct in that dead hour of the night. The drop¬ 
ping of the ashes on the hearth* the ominous crackling of 
the burning coals, the slow and ponderous ticking of the 
sulky dock in the room below, the low moaning of the 
March wind (which might have been the voice of an 
English Banshee, screaming her dismal warning to the 
watchers of the dying!. the hoarse breathing of the sick 
man—every souncl held itself apart from all other sounds. 
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and made itself into a separate voice, loud willi a gloomy 
portent in tlie solemn stillness of the house. 

Robert sat wilh his face shaded by his hands, thinking 
what was to become of him now that the secret of his 
friend's fate had been told, and the dark story of Gcoige 
Talboys and his wicked wife had been finished in the 
Belgian madhouse. What was to become of him ? 

He had no claim upon Clara Talboys, for he had re¬ 
solved to keep the horrible secret that had been told to 
him. How, then, could he dare to meet tier with that 
Secret held back from her ? How could he ever look 
into her earnest eyes, and yet withheld the truth ? He 
felt that all power of reservation would fail be foie the 
searching glance of those calm brown eyes, If lie was 
indeed to keep this secret, lie must never see her again. 
To reveal it would be to embitter her life. Could he, for 
any selfish motive of his own, tell her this horrible story ? 
or could lie think that if he told her she would suffer her 
murdered brother to lie unavenged and forgotten in his 
unhallowed grave ? 

Hemmed m on every side by difficulties which seemed 
utterly insurmountable, with the easy temperament which 
was natural to him embittered by the gloomy burden he 
had home so long, Robert Audley looked hopelessly for¬ 
ward to the life which lay before him, and thought that 
it would have been better for him had he perished among 
the burning mins of the Castle Inn. 

** Who would have been sorry for me ? No one but 
my poor little Alicia,” he thought, ** and hers would have 
only been an April sorrow. Would (^lara Talboys have 
been sorry ? No 1 she would have only regretted me 
as a lost link in the mystery of her brother's death. She 
would only---—” 



CHAPTER XL. 

THAT WHICH THE DYING MAN HAD TO TEIX 

Theke is no knowing whither Mr. Audley's thoughts 
might have wandered had he not been startled by a 
sudden movement ot the sick man, who raised himself 
up in his b^d and called to his mother. The old woman 
awoke with a jerk, and turned sleepily enough to look 
at her son. 

" What is it, Luke, deary ? " she asked soothingly. 
“ It ain't time for the doctor's stuff yet. Mr. Dawson 
said as you weren't to have it till two hours after he 
went away, and he ain't been gone an hour yet." 

" Who said it was the doctor's stuff I wanted ?" cried 
Mr. Marks impatiently. “ I want to ask you somethin', 
mother. Do you remember the seventh of last Sep¬ 
tember ?" * 

Robert started, and looked eagerly at the sick man. 
Why did he harp upon this forbidden subject ? Why 
did he insist upon Recalling the date of George's murder > 
Hie old woman shook her head in feeble confusion of 
mind. 

“ Lord, Luke," she said, " how can 'ee ask me such 
questions ? My memory's been a-failin' me this eight 
or nine year; and I never was one to remember the 
days o* the month, or aught o' that sort. How should a 
poor workin' woman remember such things ?" 

Luke Marks shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

“ You're a good un to do what's asked you, mother," 
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he said peevishly. “ Didn't I tell you to remember that 
day ? Didn't I tell you as the time might come when 
you'd be called upon to bear witness about it, and be 
put upon your Bible oath about it ? Didn't 1 tell you 
that, mother ? ” 

The old woman shook her head hopelessly. 

" If you say so, I make no doubt you did, Luke," she 
said with a conciliatory smile; “ but I can’t call it to 
mind, lovey.—My memory’s been failin’ me this nine 
year, sir,” she added, turning to Robert Audley, “ and 
I’m but a poor crittur.” 

Mi'. Audley laid his hand upon the Sick man’s arm. 

“ Marks,” he said, “ I tell you again, you have no 
cause to worry yourself about this matter. I ask you no 
questions; I have no wish to hear anything." 

“ But suppose I want to tell somethin’,” cried Luke* 
with feverish energy; ” suppose I feel that 1 can’t die 
with a secret on my mind, and have asked to see you on 
purpose that I might tell you—suppose that, and you’ll 
suppose nothin’ but the truth. I’d have been burnt alive 
before I’d have told her” He spoke these words between 
his set teeth, and scowled savagely as he uttered them. 
“ I’d have been burnt alive first. I made her pay for 
her pretty insolent ways; I made her pay for her airs 
and graces; I’d never have told her—never, never! 
I had my power over her, and I kept it; I had my secret, 
and I was paid for it; and there wasn't a slight as she 
ever put upon me or mine that I didn’t pay her out for 
twenty times over ! ” 

" Marks, Marks, for Heaven's sake be calm! ” .said 
Robert earnestly. “ What are you talking of ? What is 
it that you could have told ? ” 

“ I’m a*goin’ to tell you,” answered Luke, wiping his 
dry lips .— Y ‘ Give us a drink, mother.” 

The old woman poured out some cooling drink into a 
mug, and carried it to her son. 

He drank it in an eager hurry, a% if he felt that the 
brief remainder of his life must tje a: race with the pitiless 
pedestrian Time. 
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“ Slop where you are,” lie said to liis mother, pointing 
to a chair at the foot of the bed. 

The old woman obeyed, and seated herself meekly 
opposite to Mr. Audley. She took out her spectacle-case, 
polished her spectacles, put them on and beamed placidly 
upon her son, as if she cherished some faint hope that 
her memory might l>e assisted by this process. 

“ I'll ask you another question, mother,” said Luke, 
“ and I think it’ll b& strange if you can’t answer it. Do 
you remember when I was at woik upon Atkinson’s farm ; 
before I was manned, you know, and when I was livin’ 
clown here along of you ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ” Mrs. Marks answered, nodding triumph¬ 
antly ; “ I remember that, my dear. It were last fall, 
just about as the apples were bein’ gathered in the orchard 
across our lane, ana about the time as you had your new 
sprigged wesket, I remember, Luke, I remember.” 

Mr. Audley wondered where all this was to lead to, and 
how long he would have to sit by the sick man’s bed 
hearing a conversation that had no meaning for him. 

“ ll you remember that much, maybe you’ll remember 
more, mother,” said Luke. “ Can you call to mmd my 
bringing some one home here last night, while Atkinsons 
was stackin’ the last o’ their corn ? ” 

Once more Mr. Audley started violently, and this time 
he looked up earnestly at the face of the speaker, and 
listened with a strange, breathless interest, which he 
scarcely understood himself, to what Luke Marks was 
saying. 

“ I rek’lect your fringin’ home Phoebe,” the old woman 
answered with great animation, “ I rck’lect your bringin’ 
Phoebe home to take a cup o* tea, or a little snack o’ 
supper, a mort o’ times.” 

“ Bother Phoebe 1 ” cried Mr. Marks; u who’s a-talkin’ 
o’ Phoebe ? What’s Phoebe that anybody should go to 

C ut theirselves out about her ? Do you remember my 
ringin' home a gentleman arter ten o’clock one Sep¬ 
tember night-—a gentleman as was wet through to the 
skin! and was covered with mud and slush, and green 
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slime and black mack, born the crown ol lus beat] to 
the sole of his foot, and had hxs arm broke, and his 
shoulder swelled up awlul, and was such a objeck that 
nobody^would ha’ knowed him, a gentleman as had to 
have his clothes cut off him m sonic places, and as sat 
by the kilehen fire, stalin’ at the coals as if he'd gone 
mad or stupid like, and didn’t know where he was 01 
who he was; and as had to be caicd foi like a baby, 
and dressed and clued, and washed,und led with spoon¬ 
fuls of brandy that had to be forced between his locked 
teeth, befoie any life could be get into him. Do >ou 
remember that, mothei ” * 

The old woman nodded, and muttered something to 
the effect that she remembered .ill these ciicumstam cs 
most vividly, now that Luke happened to mention them. 

Robert Audley uttered a wild ay, and fell down upon 
his knees by the side of the sick man’s bed. 

“ My God! ” he ejaculated, <f I thank Thee for Thy 
wondrous mercies. George Talboys is alive ! ” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Mr. Marks, ” don’t you be too fast. 
—Mother, give us down that tin box on the shelf over 
against the chest of drawers, will you ? ” 1 

The old woman obeyed, and after fumbling amongst 
teacups and milk-jugs, lidless wooden cotton-boxes, and 
a miscellaneous litter of rags and eiockery, produced a 
a tin snuff-box with a sliding lid ; a shabby, chrtydooking 
box enough. 

Robert Audley still knelt by the bedside with his face 
hidden by his clasped hands, Luke Marks opened the 
tin box. 

"There ain’t no money in it, more's*the pity,” he said ; 
“or if there had been it wouldn’t have been let stop 
very long. But there’s summat in it that perhaps you’ll 
think quite as valhble as money, and that’s what I’m 
goin’ to give you as a proof that a drunken brute can 
feel thankful to them as is kind to him.” 

He took out two folded papers*?which he gave into 
Robert Audlev’s hands* 

They were “two leaves tom out of a pocketbook, and 
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they were written upon in pencil, and in a handwriting 
that was quite strange to Mr. Audley- a (lamped, si ill, 
anti yet scrawling hand, such as some ploughman might 
have written. 

M I don’t know this writing,” Robert said as he eagerly 
unfolded the first of the two papers. “ VVliat has this 
to do with my friend ? Why do you show me these ? ” 

“ Suppose you read 'em first,” said Mi. Marks, " and 
ask me questions about 'em afterwards ” 

The first paper which Robert Audlcy had unfolded 
contained the following lines, written in that cramped 
yet scrawling hand which was so strange to him. 

" My dear Friend, —I write to you in such utter 
confusion of mind as perhaps no man ever before suflcied. 

I cannot tell you what has happened to me; I can only 
tell you that something has happened which will drive 
me from England, a broken-hearted man, to seek some 
corner of the earth in which I may live and die unknown 
and forgotten. I can only ask you to forget me. If 
your •friendship could have done me any good, I would 
have apjjealed to it. If your counsel could have been of 
any help to me, I would have confided in you. But 
neither friendship nor counsel can help me; and all 
I can say to you is this, God bless you for the past, and 
teach you to forget me in the future. I leave my son 
in your hands, knowing I could not leave him in the 
care of a truer guardian, G. T.” 

The second paplr was addressed to another person, 
and its contents were briefer than those of the first. 

** Helen, —May God pity and forgive you for that 
which you have done to-day, as truly as 1 do. Rest in' 
peace. You shall never hear of me again; to you and 
to the world I shall Henceforth be that which you wished 
me to be to-day* You need tear no molestation from 
me. I leave England never to return. G. T." 
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Robert Audley sat staring at these lines in hopeless 
bewilderment. They were not in his friend's familiar 
hand; and yet they purported to be written by him, 
and were signed with his initials 

He looked srrutinizingly at the face of Luke Marks, 
thinking that perhaps some tuck was being played upon 
him, 

" This was not written by George Talboys," he said, 

" It was," answered Luke Marks-it was written by 
Mr. Talboys, every line of it; he wrote it with his own 
hand ; but it was his,left hand, for he couldn’t use his 
right because of his broken arm." 

Robert Audley looked up suddenly, and the shadow 
of suspicion passed away from his lace. 

" I understand," he said, " I understand. Tell me all; 
tell me how it was that my poor friend was saved." 

He could scarcely realize to himself yet that what he 
heard could be true. He could scarcely believe that his 
friend whom he had so bitterly regretted might shake 
him by the hand in a happy future, when the darkness 
of the past should be cleared away. lie was dazed and 
bewildered at first, and not able to understand this new 
hope which had dawned so suddenly upon him. 

" Tell me all," he cried; " for mercy’s sake tell me 
everything, and let me try to understand it if I can ! " 

" I was at work up at Atkinson’s farm last September," 
said Luke Marks, "helpin’ to stack the last o’ the corn; 
and as the Highest way from the farm to mother’s cottage 
was through the meadows at the back o’ the Court, I 
used to come that way; and Phceb§ used to stand at 
the gate in the garden wall beyond the lime walk, some¬ 
times, to have a chat with me, knowin’ my time o’ cornin’ 
home. Sometimes she wouldn’t be there, and sometimes 
I’ve leapt the dry moat as parts the kitchen garden from 
the meadows alongside of em, and have dropped in at 
the servants’ hall to have a glass of ale or a bit o’ supper, 
as it might be. 

u I don’t know what Phoebe was a-doin’ upon the 
evenin’ of the seventh o* September—I rek’lect the date 
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because Fanner Atkinson paid me my wages ail of a 
lump on that day, and I'd had to sign a bit of a receipt 
for the money he give me—I don't know what she was 
a-doin*, but she warn’t at the gate agen the lime-walk. 
So 1 went round to the other kide of the gardens and 
jumped across the dry ditch; for I wanted partikler to 
see her that night, as I was goin’ away to work upon 
a farm beyond Chelmsford the next day. Audley church 
clock struck nine asfT was crossin’ the meadows between 
Atkinson's and the Court, and it must have been about 
a quarter-past nine when I got into the kitchen garden. 

" I crossed the garden, and went into the lime-walk; 
the nighest way to the servants’ hall took me through 
the shrubbery and past the dry well. It was a dark 
night, but I knew my way well enough about the old 
place, and the light in the window of the servants' hall 
looked red and comfortable through the darkness. I was 
close agen the mouth of the dry well when I heard a 
sound that made my blood creep. It was a groan—a 
groan of a man in pain, as was lying somewhere hid 
among the bushes, I warn't afraid of ghosts, and I 
warn't afraid of anythink in a general way, but there 
was somethin* in this groan as chilled me to the very 
heart, and for a minute I was struck all of a heap, and 
didn't know what to do. But I heard the groan again, 
and then I began to search among the bushes* I found 
a man lyin' hidden under a lot 0 ' laurels, and I thought 
at first he was up to no good, and 1 was a-goin' to collar 
him and take him to the house, when he caught me by 
the wrist without gettin' up from the ground, but lookin’ 
at me very earned, as I could see by the way his face 
was turned towards me in the darkness, and asked me 
who I was, and what I was, and what 1 had to do with 
the folks at the Court* 

i f< There was somethin* in the way he spoke that tdd 
me he was a geatlenjan, though I didn’t Jkhow him frapa 
Adam, and couldn’t,see his face ; and I answered ms 
questions civil. 

“ * I want to get away from this place/ he said* * with- 
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out bein' seen by any livin' creetur, remember that. I've 
been lyin’ hcte ever since four o’clock to-day, and I’m 
half dead; but I want to get away without bein' seen, 
mind that.* 

" I told him that was easy enough, but I began to think 
my first thoughts of him might have been right enough 
after all, and that he couldn’t have been up to no good 
to want to sneak away so precious, quiet. * Can you 
take me to any place where I can get a change of dry 
clothes,* he says, * without lialf a dozen people knowin* 
it ? * t g ~ 

" He’d got up into a sittin’ attitood by this time, and 
1 could see that his right arm hung loose by his side, and 
that he was in pain. 

“ I pointed to his arm, and asked him what was the 
matter with it; but he only answered very quiet like, 
‘ Broken, my lad, broken. Not that thars much/ lie 
says in another tone, speaking to himself like, more than 
to me. * There's broken hearts as well as broken limbs, 
and they’re not so easy mended/ 

“ I told him I could take him to mother's cottage, and 
that he could dry his clothes there and welcome. 

“ * Can your mother keep a secret ?' he asked* 

** 1 Well, she could! keep one well enough, if she could 
remember it/ I told him; 4 but you might tell her the 
secrets of all the Freemasons and Foresters and Buffalers 
and Oddfellers as evc$ was to-night, and she’d have for¬ 
gotten all about 'em to-morrow*niomin *. * 

“ He seemed satisfied with this, and he got himself 
up by boldin' on to me, for it seemed gs if his limbs were 
fco cramped the uSc of 'em was almost gone. I felt as 
he came agen me that his clothes was wet and mucky* 

H * You haven’t been and fell into the fish-pond, have 
you, sir ? * I asked. 

M He made no answer to my question; he didn't seem 
even to have heard it. I could see^ow he was standing 
upon his feet, that he was a tall, fipe»made man, a head 
and shoulders higher than me. 

“ * Take me to your mother’s cottage/ he said, * and 
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get me some dry clothes if you can; I'll pay you well 
for your trouble.’ 

1 knew that the key was mostly left in the wooden 
gate m the garden wall, so I led^him that way.< He could 
scarcely walk at first, and it was only by leanin’ heavily 
upon my shoulder that he managed to get along. I 
got him through the gate, leavin' it unlocked behind me, 
and trustin’ to the chance of that not bein’ noticed by 
the under-gardener, who had the care of the key, and 
was a careless chap enough. I took him across the 
meadows, and brought him up here, still keepin' away 
from the village* and in the fields, where there wasn't a 
creature to see us at that time o’ night; and so I got 
him into the room downstairs, where mother was a-sittin' 
over the fire gettin’ my bit o’ supper ready for me. 

“ I put the strange chap in a chair agon the fire, and 
then for the first time I had a good look at him. I never 
see anybody in such a state before. He was all over 
green damp and muck, and his hands was scratched and 
cut to pieces. I got his clothes off him how I could, 
for. he was like a child in my hands, and sat starin’ at 
the fire as helpless as any baby, only givin’ a long heavy 
sigh now and then, as if his heart was a-goin* to bust. 
He didn’t seem to know where he was; he didn't seem 
to hear us nor to see us; he only sat starin' straight 
before him, with his jxx>r broken arm hanging loose by 
his side. * » > 

Thinkin’ he was in % very bad way, I wanted to go 
and fetch Mr. Dawson to him, and t said somethin' about 
it to mother. But queer as he seemed in his mind, he 
looked up quickly, as sharp as possible, and said. No, no; 
nobody Was to know of his bein’ there except trs two. 

“ f asked if I should run and fetch a drop of brandy; 
and he said yes, I might do that. It was dose upon 
eleven o’clock whe$* I went into the public-house, and 
it was strikin’ eleven as I got back home* 

“ It was a good thing I'd fetched the brandy, for he 
was Shiverin’ awfuf, and the edge of the mug rattled 
against his teeth* I had to force the spirit between 'em, 
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they were so tight locked, before he could drink it At 
last he dropped into a kind of a dose, a stupid sort of 
sleep, and began to nod over the fire; so I ran and got 
a blanket *and wrapped him in it, and got him to lie 
down upon the press bedstead in the room under this. 
I sent mother to bed, and I sat by the Are and watched 
him, and kep' the fire up till it was just upon daybreak, 
when he woke up all of a sudden with a start, and said 
he must go, directly minute. 

“ I begged him not to think of such a thing, and told 
him he warn't fit to move for ever so long; but he said 
he must go, and he got up, and though he staggered 
like, and at first could hardly stand steady two minutes 
together, he wouldn’t be beat, and he got me to dress 
him in his clothes as I*d dried and cleaned as well as I 
could while he laid asleep. I did manage it at last, but 
the clothes was awful spoiled, and he looked a dreadful 
objeck, with his pale face and a great cut on his forehead 
that I’d washed and tied up with a handkercher* He 
could only get his coat on by buttoning on it round his 
neck, for he couldn't put a slecve f upon his broken arm. 
But he held out agen everythink, though he groaned 
every now and then; and what with the scratches and 
bruises on his hands, and the cut upon his forehead, and 
his stiff limbs, and bis broken arm, he'd plenty of call 
to groan; and by the time* it was broad daylight be was 
dressed and ready to gp. * * 

M ‘ What® the nearest town ip this Upon the Loudon 
road ? 1 he asked me* 


** I told him as the nigbest town wa> Brentwood* 

“ * Very well, then/ he says, * if you'll go with me to 
Brentwood, and take me to some surgeon asll set my 
arm, I'll give you a five-pound note for that and all your 
other trouble/ 

told Mm that I was ready and willin' to do nw 

..■at 4. ri&j. j* „ at ate m " d * M . a « 


iWtafc as ha Wanted doner and asked him if I shouldn't 
m and sea if I could borrow a cart from some Of the 
ie%hbours to drive him over in* for I told him it was a 
good six miles' walk, 
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" He shook his head. No f no, no, he said, he didn’t 
want anybody to know anythink about him; he’d rather 
walk it 

" He did walk it; and he walked it like aP good un, 
too—though I know as every step he took b* them six 
mile he took in pain; but he held out as he’d held out 
Before. I never see such a chap to hold out in all my 
blessed life. He had to stop sometimes and lean agen a 
gateway to get his» breath; but he held out still, till at 
last we got into Brentwood, and then he says, ‘Take 
me to the nighest surgeon’s,’ and 1 took him, and I 
waited^ while he -had his arm set in splints, which took 
a precious long time. The surgeon wanted him to slay 
in Brentwood till he was better, but he said it warn’t 
to be heerd on, he must get up to London without a 
minute’s loss of time; so the surgeon made him as com¬ 
fortable as he could, considerin’, and tied up hi$ arm in a 
sling.” ’ * 

Robert Audley started, A circumstance connected 
with his visit to Liverpool flashed suddenly back upon 
his memory. He remembered the clerk who had called 
hirtl back to say that there was a passenger who took his 
berth on board the Victoria Regia withm an hour or so 
of the vessel's sailing—a young man with his arm in a sling, 
who had called himself by some common name, which 
Robert had forgotten. 

** When his arm was dres&d,” continued Luke, “ he 
says to the surgeon, * Can you givfe me a pencil to write 
somethin* before I go amy ?' The surgeon smiles and 
shakes has head., 1 You'll never be able to write with that 
there hand to-day? he says, pointin’ to the atm as had 
just been dressed, ’ P’raps not,’ the young chap answers 
quiet enough, * but I can write with the other. * Can’t 
t write ft for you ? * says the surgeon. 1 No, thank you,' 
answers the other; ’what I’ve got to write is private, 

th that the surgeon goes to fetch the envelopes, 
and the ydfmg chap takes a pocketbook out of his coat 


you 

to you. 
a 
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pocket with his left hand The cover was wet and dirty, 
but the inside was dean enough, and he tears out a 
couple of leaves and begins to write upon ’em as you 
see; and lie writes dreadful awk’ard with his left hand, 
and he writes slow, but he contrives to finish what you 
see, and then he puts the two bits o’ writ in' into the 
envelopes as the surgeon brings him, and he seals ’em up, 
and he puts a pencil cross upon one of ’em, and nothin’ 
on the other; and then he pays the ,surgeon for his 
trouble; and the surgeon says, ain’t there nothin* more 
he can do for lum, and can't he persuade him to stay in 
Brentwood till his arm’s better; but he says no, no, it 
ain’t possible ; and then he says to me, 1 Come along o’ 
me to the railway station, and I’ll give you what I’ve 
promised.’ 

14 So I went to the station with him. We was in time 
to catch the, train as stops at Brentwood at half-after 
eight, and we had five minutes to spare. So he takes 
me into a corner of the platform, and he says; ' I want 
you to deliver these here letters for me,’ which I told him 
t was willin'. * Very well, then,’ he says; * look here, 
you know Audley Court ? ’ * Yes,* I says, * I ought Ho, 
for my sweetheart lives lady’s-maid there.’ * Whose 
lady’s«maid?’ he says. So I tells him, *My lady’s; the 
new lady what was governess at Mr. Dawson’s.* * Very 
well, then,' he says, ^ this hpre letter with the cross upon 
the envelope is for Lady Audley, but you’re to be sure 
to give it into her own hands; and remember to take 
care as nobody sees you give it/ I promises to do this, 
and he hands me the first letter. And then he says, ' Do 
you know Mr, Audley, as is nevy to bir Michael ? * and 
i said, * Yes, I’ve heerd tell on him, and I'd heerd as 
he was a reg’lar swell, but affable and free spoken * (for 
I had heerd tell on you, you know,” Luke aqded paren¬ 
thetically). “ 4 Now look here/ the young chap says, 

1 you're to give this other letter to Mr, Robert Audley, 
who’s a-stayin’ at the Sun Inn in the village;' and I 
tells him it's all right, as I’ve know'd the Sun ever since 
Z was a baby- So than he gives me the second letter 
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what’s got nothink wrote upon the envelope, and he gives 
me a five-pound note, accordin’ to promise; and then 
he savs, ‘ Good-day, and thank you for all >our trouble;’ 
and he gets into a second-class carnage, ancf the last I 
sees of him is a face as white tis a sheet of writ in' paper, 
and a great patch oi stiekin' plaster criss-crossed upon his 
Sorehead.” 

“ Poor George ! poor George ! ” 

“ I went back # to Audley, and went straight to the 
Sun Inn, and asked for you, moanin' to deliver both 
letters faithful, so help me God, then; but the landlord 
told me as yoifd started off that moi nni’ for London, 
and he didn’t know when you’d come back, and he didn't 
know the name o’ the place where you lived in London, 
though lie said he thought it was in one o’ them Law 
Courts, such as Westminster Hall or Doctors' Commons, 
or somethin’ like that. So what was 116 dp ? I couldn't 
send the letter by post, not knowin’ where to duect to, 
and I couldn't give it into your own hands, and I’d been 
told partikler not to let anybody else know of it; so I'd 
nothin* to do but to wait and see if you come back, and 
bide my time for givin’ of it to you. 

“ I thought I’d go over to the Court in the evenin’ 
’and see Phoebe, and find out from her when lliere’d be a 
chance of my seein* her lady, for I know’d she could 
manage it if she liked. So I didn't go to work that day, 
though I ought to ha* done, and I lounged and idled about 
until it was nigh upon dusk, and then I goes down to 
the meadows behind the Court, and there 1 finds Plioebe 
sure enough waitin’ agen the wooden door in the wall, 
on the lookout for me. 

“ Well, I went into the shrubbery with her, and I was 
a-tumin’ towards the old welt for we’d been in the habit 
of sittin’ upon the brickwork about it often of a summer’s 
evenin’ * but Phoebe comes over as pale as a ghost all of 
a sudden, and says, * Not therel not there t * So I asks, 
* Why not there ? * and she answers as she don’t know, 
but she feels nervous like this evenin’, and she’s heerd as 
the well’s haunted. I tells her as that’s all a pack 0' 
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gammon, but she says, whether it is or whether it isn't, 
she won't go agen the well. So we goes back to the gate, 
and she leans upon it, talkin' to me. 

“ I hadn't been talkin’ to her long before I see there 
was something wrong with* her, and I told her as, much. 

“ 1 Well,' she says, ‘ I ain't quite myself this evenin', 
for I had a upset yesterday, ana 1 ain’t got over it yet/ 

“ ‘ A upset,' I says. 4 You had a quarrel with your 
missus, I suppose/ * 

"She didnt answer me directly, but she smiled the 
queerest smile as ever I see, and presently she says,— 

" * No, Luke, it weren’t nothin' o' that kind; and 
what's more, nobody could be friendlier towards me than 
my lady; she'd do anythink for me a'most; and I think 
whether it was a bit o' farming stock and furniture or 
such like, or whether it was the goodwill of a public-house, 
she wouldn't refuse me anythink as I asked her/ 

“ I couldn't make out this, for it was only a few days 
before as she'd told me her missus was selfish atid ex¬ 
travagant, and we might wait a long time before we 
could get what we wanted from her, * 

“ So I says to her, * Why, this is rather sudden like, 
Phoebe;' and she says, ‘ Yes, it is sudden,' and she 
smiles again, just the same sort of smile as before. Upon' 
that I turns round upon her sharp, and says,— 

**' I'll tell yoq what it is, lrty gal: you're a-keepin' 
somethink from me — somethink you've been told, or 
somethink you've found out; and if you think you're 
a-goin' to try that game on with me, you'll find you're 
very much mistaken; Aid So I give yqju^warninV 
“ But she laughed it off like, and says, ' Lor', Luke, 
what could have put such fancies into your head ?' 

** I says, ‘ |f I've got fancies in my head it's you that 
Lava put 'em there; and I tell you once more I won't 
stand no nonsense, and if you want to keep secrets from 
the man as you're a*goin' to marry, you'd better mapy 
somebody else and keep secrets from mm, for you whut 
do it from me, and so f tell you/ 

** Upon which she begins to whimper a bit, but I takes 
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no notice o' that, but begins to question her about my 
lady. I had the letter marked with the pencil cross in 
my pocket, and I wanted to find out how I was to de¬ 
liver it, • 

“' Perhaps other people can keep secrets as well as 
you, 1 I said, ‘and perhaps other people can make 
friends as well as you. There were a gentleman came 
here to see your missus yesterday, wam't there—a tall 
young gentleman with a brown beard ? ' 

“ Instead of answering of me like a Christian, my 
cousin Phoebe bursts out a-cryin\ and wrings her hands, 
and goes on awful, until I’m dashed if I can make out 
what she's up to. 

u But little by little I got it out of her, for I wouldn't 
stand no nonsense; and she told me how she’d been 
siltin' at work at the window of her little room, which 
was at the top of the house, right up in one of the gables, 
and overlooked the lime-walk and the shrubbery and 
the w*U, when she see my lady walkin' with a strange 
gentleman, and they walked together for a long time, 
until by-and-by they— 

Stop/’ cried Robert Audley, “ I know $he rest.” 

" Well, Phoebe told me all about what she see, and 
she told me as she'd met her lady almost directly after¬ 
wards, and somethink had passed between ’em, not much, 
but enough to let her missus know that the" servant what 
she looked down upon had found out that as would put 
her in that servant's power to the last day of her life, 

“ ' And she is in my power, Luke,’ says Phoebe, * and 
She'll do anything in the worlcLfot us if we keep her 
secret,' * • 

“So you see both my lady Audley and her maid 
thought as the gentleman as I'd seen safe off by the * 
London train was lyin’ dead at the bottom of the well. 
If l was to give the letter they’d findoUt the contrary 
of this, and if I was to give the letter, Phoebe and me 
would lose the chance of gettin' started in life by her 
missus. * 

“So I kep* the letter and*kep 1 my secret, and my 
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lady kep’ her’n. But I thought if she aeted liberal by 
me, anrl give me the money 1 wanted, free like, I'd tell 
her everything and make her mind easy. 

41 But she didn’t. Whatever she give me she throw’d 
me as if I’d been a dog. Whenever she spokq to me, 
she spoke as she might have spoken to a dog; and a 
dog she couldn’t abide the sight on. There was no 
word m her mouth that was too bad for me. There was 
no toss as she could give her head th-it was too proud 
and scornful for me ; and my blood biled agen her, and 
I kep’ my secret, and let her keep hor’n. 1 opened the 
two letters and I lead 'em, but I couldn’t make much 
sense out of ’em, and I hid ’em away; and not a crea¬ 
ture but me has seen ’em until this night.” 

Luke Marks had finished his story, and lay quietly 
enough, exhausted by having talked so long. He watched 
Robert Audley’s face, fully expecting some reproof, some 
grave lecture ; for he had a vague consciousness that he 
had done wrong. * 

But Robert did not lecture him ; he had no fancy for 
an office which he did not think himself fitted to perform. 

” The clergyman will talk to him and comfort him 
when he comes to-morrow morning,” Mr. Audley thought; 
" and if the poqr creature needs a sermon it will come 
better from his lips than from mine. What should I say 
to w him ? His sin has recoiled upon his own head; for 
had my lady’s mind been set at ease, the Castle Inn 
would not have been burned down. Who shall dare to 
try and order his own life after this ? Who can fail to 
recognize God’s hand in^ithis strange story ? ” 

He thought very humbly of the deductions he had 
made and acted upon. He remembered how implicitly 
he had trusted in the pitiful light of his own reason; 
but he was comforted by remembering also that he had 
tried simply and honestly to do his duty, faithfully alike 
to the dead and to the living. 

Robert Audley sat until long after daybreak with the 
sick man, who fell into a heavy slumber a short time 
after he had finished his*story. The old Woman had 
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dozed comfortably throughout her sons confession. 
Phoebe was asleep upon the press bedstead in the room 
below ; so the young barrister was the only watcher. 

He could not sleep; he could only think at the sior^ 
he had foard. He could only .thank God foi his friend's 
preservation, and pray that he might be able to go to 
Clara Talboys and say* “ Your brother still lives, and 
has been found.” 

Phoebe came upstairs at eight o'clock, leady to take 
her place by the sick man, and Robeit Audley went 
away to get a bed at the Sun Inn. He had had no 
more comfortable rest than such odd snatches of sleep 
as are to be got in railway carnages and on board steamers 
during the last three nights* and he was completely worn 
out. It was nearly dusk when he awoke out of a long, 
dreamless slumber and dressed himself before dming in 
the little sitting-room in which he and George had sat 
together six months before. 

The v landlord waited upon him at dinner, and told 
him that Luke Marks had died at five o'clock that after¬ 
noon. " He went off rather sudden like,” the man said, 
“ but very quiet.” 

Robert Audley wrote a long letter that evening, ad- 
idressed to Madame Taylor, care of Monsieur Val, Ville- 
brumeuse—a long letter in which he told the wretched 
woman who had borne so many names, and was to bear 
a false one for the rest of her life, the story that the 
dying man had told him. * 

u It may be some comfort to her to hear that her 
husband did not perish in hi& youth by her wicked 
hand,” he thought, "if her selfish soul can hold any 
sentiment of pity or sorrow ior others.” 



CHAPTER XLI.* 

RESTORED. 

* 

ClarA Talboys returned to Dorsetshire to tell her father 
that his only son had sailed for Australia upon the 
ninth of September, and that it was most probable he 
yet lived, and would return to *claim the forgiveness of 
the father he had never very particularly injured, except 
in the matter of having made that terrible matrimonial 
mistake which had exercised so fatal an influence upon 
his youth. 

Mr. Harcourt Talboys was fairly nonplussed. Junius 
Brutus had never been placed in such a position* as 
this, and seeing no way of getting out of tins dilemma 
by acting after his favourite model, Mr. Talboys wa^ 
fain to & natural for once in his life, and to confess 
tftat he had suffered much uneasiness and pain of mind 
about his only son since his conversation with Robert 
Audlev, and that he would be heartily glad to take his 
poor boy to his aims whenever he should return to 
England, But when was he likely to rctum ? and houf 
was he to be communicated with ? ISat was the ques¬ 
tion. Robert Audlev remembered the advertisement 
which he had caused to be inserted in the Melbourne 
and Sydney papers. If George had re-entered either 
city alive, how was it that no notice had ever been taken 
of that advertisement ? Was it likely his friend would 
be indifferent to his uneasiness ? tint then, again, it 
waajust possible that George Talboys hadJft happened 
to see this advertisement; and as he had travelled 
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under a feigned* name, neither his fellow-passengers nor 
the captain of the vessel would have been able to identify 
him with the person advertised for. What was to be 
done ? Must they wait patiently till George grew weary 
of his exde and returned to the friends who loved him ? 
or were there any means to be taken by which his return 
might be hastened ? Robert Audley was at fault. Per¬ 
haps in the unspeakable relief of mind which he had 
experienced upon *the discovery of his friend's escape 
he was unable to look beyopd the one fact of that provi¬ 
dential preservation. 

In this state of mind he went down to Dorsetshire to 
pay a visit to Mr. Talboys, who had given way' to a 
perfect torrent of generous (impulses, and had gone so 
far as to invite his son's friend to share the prim hospi¬ 
tality of the square, red-brick mansion. 

Mr, Talboys had only two sentiments upon the sub¬ 
ject of George's story: one was a natural relief and 
happiness in the thought that his son had been saved; 
the other was an earnest wish that my lady had been 
his wife, and that he might thus have had the pleasure 
of making a signal example of her. 

“ It is not for me to blame you, M!t. Audley/* he said, 
u for having smuggled this guilty woman out of the reach 
of justice, and thus, as I may say, paltered with the laws 
of your country. I can only remark that, had the lady 
fallen into my hands, she would have been very differently 
treated.** 

It was in the middle of April when Robert Audley 
found himself Qqce more under those black fir trees be* 
neath which his wlndering thoughts had so often strayed 
since his first meeting with Clara Talboys. There were 
primroses and early violets in the hedges now, and the 
streams, which upon his first visit hguMxen hard and 
frost-bound as the heart of Harcourt Talboys, had thawed 
M|ce that gentleman, and ran merrily under the black¬ 
thorn bushes in th<f capricious April sunshine. 

Robert had a prim bedroom and an uncompromis' 
tag dre$s%-room allotted to him in the square 
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hou^e. He woke every morning to find himself reposing 
on a metallic spring mattress which always gave him the 
idea oi sleeping upon some musical instrument, arid to 
see the stun glaring in upon him through the square 
white blinds, and lighting up the two lacquered urns 
which adorned the foot of his blue iron bedstead, until 
they blazed like two tiny brazen lamps of the Roman 
period. 

A visit to Mr. Harcourt Talboys was perhaps rather 
more like a return to boyhood and boarding-school than 
is quite consonant with the Sybarite’s view of human 
enjoyment. There were the same curtainless windows, 
and nari ow strips of bedside carpet; the same clanging 
bell in the early morning; the same uncompromising 
servants filing into a long dining-room to assist at perhaps 
the same prayers; and there was altogether rather too 
much of the “ private academy for the sons of gentlemen 
preparing for the church and the army ” in the Talboys’s 
establishment. 

But if the square-built, red-brick mansion had been 
the palace of Armida, and the prim, linen-jacketed man 
represented by a legion of houris, Robert Audlcy cotild 
have scarcely seemed better satisfied with his entertain¬ 
ment. * * 

He awoke to the sound of the clanging bell, and made 
his toilet in the cruel early morning sunshine, which is 
bright without being cheerful, and makes you wink with¬ 
out making you warm. He emulated Mr. Harcourt 
Talboys in the matter of shower-baths and cold water, 
and emerged prim and blue as that gtmtleman himself 
as the clock in the hall struck seven, to join the master 
of the house in his ante-breakfast constitutional under 
the fir trees in the stiff plantation. 

But there was generally a third person who assisted 
in these constitutional promenades, and that third person 
was Clara Talboys, who used to walk by her fathers side, 
more beautiful than the morning-—for that was sometimes 
dull and cloudy, while she was always fresh, and bright 
-—in a broad-leaved straw hat and flapping blue ribbons, 
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one quarter of an inch of which Mr. Audley would have 
esteemed a prouder decoration than ever adorned a 
favoured creature's button-hole. 

Absent George was often talked of in th&e morning 
walks, and Robert Audley seldom took his place at the 
long breakfast-table without remembering the morning 
upon which he had first sat in that room, telling his 
friend's story, and hating Clara Talboys for her cold 
self-possession. He knew her better now, and knew 
that she was one of the most noble and beautiful of 
women. But had she yet discovered how dear she was 
to her brother's* friend ? Robert used to wonder some¬ 
times if it were possible that he had not yet betrayed 
himself; if it could be possible that the love which made 
her very presence a magical influence to him had failed 
to make itself known by some inadvertent glance, by 
some unconscious faltering in the voice that seemed to 
take another tone when he addressed her. 

The dull life in the square-built house was only relieved 
now and then by a stiff dinner-party, at which a few 
country people assembled to bore each othci by mutual 
ednsent, and by occasional inroads of morning callers, 
who took the drawing-room by storm, and held it for 
•about an hour, to the utter discomfiture of Mr, Audley. 
That gentleman nourished sentiments of peculiar ma¬ 
levolence upon the subject of the fresh-coloured young 
country* squires, who generally appealed with their 
mammas and sisters upon these occasions. It was im¬ 
possible, of course, that these young men could come 
within the radius of Clara’s blown eyes without falling 
wildly in love with her, and it was impossible, therefore, 
that Robert Audley could do otherwise than furiously 
hate them as impertinent rivals and interlopers. He was 
jealous of anybody and everybody who came^ within the 
region inhabited by those calm brown eyes; jealous of a 
fat widower of eight-and-forty; of an elderly baronet 
with purple whiskers • of the old women about the neigh¬ 
bourhood whom Clara Talboys visited and ministered 
to i of the lowers in the conservatory, which occupied 
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so much of her time and distracted her attention from 

him* 

At first they were very ceremonious towards each other, 
and were ohly familiar and friendly upon the one subject of 
George's adventures; but little by little a pleasant inti¬ 
macy arose between them, and before the first three weeks 
of Robert's visit had elapsed, Miss Talboys made him 
happy by taking him seriously in hand and lecturing him 
on the purposeless life he had led so Jong, and the little 
use he had made of the talents and opportunities that 
had been given to him. 

How pleasant it was to be lectured by the woman he 
loved! How pleasant it was to humiliate himself and 
depredate himself before her! How delightful it was 
to get such splendid opportunities of hinting that if his 
lifp had been sanctified by an object, he might indeed 
have striven to be Something better than an idle fidneur 
upon the smooth 'pathways that have no particular goal; 
that, blessed by the tics which would have given a solemn 
purpose to every hour of his existence, he might indeed 
have fought the battle earnestly and unflinchingly. He 
generally wound up with a gloomy insinuation to Hie 
effect that it was probable he would finish his career by 
dropping quietly over the edge of the Temple Gardens 
spme afternoon, when the river was bright and pladd 
in the low sunlight, and the little children had gone home 
to their teas. * u 

“ Do you think I can read French novels and smoke 
mild Turkish until I am three-score-and-ten, Miss Tal¬ 
boys ? " he asked. “ Do you think tjhat there will not 
come a day in which my meerschaums will be foul, and 
the French novels more than usually stupid, and life 
altogether such a dismal monotony that I shall want to 
get rid of it somehow or other ?" * 

> I am sorry to say that while this hypocritical young 
1 barrister was holding forth in this despondent way, he 
had mentally sold off his bachelor possessions, including 
all Michel Levy's publications ana 4 half a doren solid 
silver-mounted meerschaums, pensioned Mm. Maloney, 
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and laid out two or three thousand pounds in the pur¬ 
chase of a few acres of verdant shrubbery and sloping 
lawn, embosomed amid which there should be a fairy 
cpttage ornie, whose rustic casements should glimmer 
out of bowers of myrtle and clematis to see themselves 
reflected in the purple bosom of a lake. 

Of course Clara Talboys was far from discovering the 
drift of these melancholy lamentations. She recom¬ 
mended Mr. Audl$y to read hard and think seriously of 
his 1 profession, and begin life in real earnest. It was a 
hard, dry sort of existence perhaps which she recom¬ 
mended ; a life»of serious work ana application in which 
he Should strive to be useful to his fellow-creatures and 
win a reputation for himself. Mr. Audlcy almost made 
a wry face at the thought of such a barren prospect. 

“ I'd do all that," he thought, “ and do it earnestly, 
if I could be sure of a reward for my labour. If she would 
accept my reputation when it was won, and support me 
in the struggle by her beloved companionship. But 
what if she sends me away to fight the battle, and marries 
some hulking country squire directly I am gone ? " 
’Being naturally of a vaciUating and dilatory disposi- 
tion, there is no saying how long Mr. Audley might nave 
* kept his secret, fearful t6 spealc and break the charm of 
that uncertainty which, though not always hopeful, was 
very seldom quite despairing, had not he been hurried 
by the impulse of an unguarded moment into a full con¬ 
fession of the truth. % 

He had stayed five weeks at Grange Heath, and felt 
that he could not, in common decency, stay any longer. 
So he packed nil portmanteau one pleasant May morn¬ 
ing, and announced his departure. 

Mr. Talboys was not the sort of man to utter any pas¬ 
sionate lamentations at the prospect of losing his guest, 
but he expressed himself with a cool cordiality which 
served with him as the strongest demonstration of friend* 
ship. * 

*< We have got on very well together, Mr. Audley," he 
said, 0 and you have been pleased to appear sufficiently 
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happy in the quiet routine of oui oideriy household* 
nay, more, you have conformed to our httle domestic 
regulations in a manner which I cannot refiain Irojn 
saying I take as an especial compliment to myself.” 

Robeit bowed. How thankful he was to the Pi ori* 
dence which had never inhered him to oversleep /lie 
signal of the clanging bell, or led him away beyond the 
ken of clocks at the hom ol Mr. Talboys’s luncheon. 

“ I trust as we have got on so remarkably well together,” 
Mr. Talboys resumed, “ you will do me the honour of 
repeating your visit to Dorsetshiie whenever you feel 
inclined. You will find plenty of sport amongst my 
farms, and you will meet with every politeness and at¬ 
tention from my tenants, if you like to bring your gun 
with you.” 

Robert responded most heartily to these friendly over¬ 
tures. He declared that there was no earthly occupa¬ 
tion that was more agreeable to him than partridge shoot¬ 
ing, and tliat he should be only too delighted to avail 
himself of the privilege so kindly offered to liiin. He 
could not help glaiicing towards Clara as he said this. 
The perfect lids drooped a little over the brown eyt's, 
and the faintest shadow of a blush illuminated the beau¬ 
tiful face. 

But this was the young barristers last day in Elysium, 
and there must be a dreary interval of days and nights 
and weeks and months before the first of September would 
giv»himan excuse for returning to Dorsetshire—a dreary 
interval wJiich fresh - coloured young squires, or fat 
widowers of eight-and-forty might use to his disadvan¬ 
tage. It was no wonder, therefore, that fie contemplated 
this dismal prospect with moody despair, and w'as bad 
company for Miss Talboys that morning. 

But in the evening, after dinner, when the sun was low 
in the west, and Harcourt Talboys had retired to his 
library for the arrangement of some judicial business with 
his lawyer and a tenant farmer, Mr. Awiley grew a little 
more agreeable. He stood by Clara's, side in one of the 
long windows of the drawing-room a watching the shadows 
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deepening in the sky and the rosy western light growing 
ros er as the day died out. He could not h 5 p enjoying 
that quiet iite-h 4 He y though the shadow of the next morn¬ 
ing's express which was to carry him away to London 
loomed darkly across the pathway of his joy. He could 
not help being happy in her presence—forgetful of the 
past, reckless of the future. 

They talked of the one subject which was always a 
bond of union between them. They talked of her lost 
brother George. She spoke of him in a very melancholy 
tone this evening. How could she be otherwise than 
sad, remembering that if he lived—and she was not even 
sure of that—he was a lonely wanderer far away from all 
who loved him, and carrying the memory of a blighted 
life wherever he went ? In the ^ombre twilight stillness 
she spoke of him thus, with her hands clasped and the 
tears trembling in her eyes. 

“ I cannot think how papa can be so resigned to my 
poor brother's absence," she said, " for he does love him, 
Mr. Audley; even you must have seen lately that he 
does love him. But I cannot think how he can so quietly 
submit to his absence. If I were a man, I would go to 
Australia and hud him, and bring him back—if he was 
•still to be found among the living," she added in a lower 
voice. 

She turned her face away from Robert, and looked out 
towards the darkening sky. He laid his hind upon her 
arm. It trembled in spite of him, and his voice trembled 
too as he spoke to her. 

§ * Shall I go to look for your brother ? ” he said. 

** You l " Sfit* turned her head and looked at him 
earnestly through her tears. “ You, Mr. Audley t Do 
you think that I could ask you to make such a sacrifice 
for me, or for those I love ? " 

** And do you think, Clara, that I should think any 
sacrifice too great if it were made for you ? Do you 
think there is any voyage I would refuse to take if I 
knew that you would welcome me when I came home, 
md thanked me for having served you faithfully ? 1 
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will go from one end of the continent of Australia to the 
other to look for your brother, if you please, Clara f and 
will never return alive unless I bring him with me, and 
will take my chance of what reward you shall give me 
fat my labour.” 

Her head was bent, and it was some moments before 
she answered him, 

“You are very good and generous, Mr. Audley,” .she 
said at last, “ and I feci this offer to<* much to be able 
to thank you for it. But—what you speak of could 
never be. By what right could I accept such a sacrifice ? ” 

“ By the right which makes me yous bOunden slave 
for ever and for ever, whether you will or no. By the 
right of the love I bear you, Clara,” cried Mr. Audley, 
dropping on his knees—rather awkwardly, it must be 
confessed—and covering a soft little hand, which he had 
found half hidden among the folds of a silken dress, with 
passionate kisses. 

44 1 lov6 you, Clara,” he said, u 1 love you. You may 
call for your father, and have me turned out of the house 
this moment, if you like ; but I shall go on loving you 
all the same i and I shall love you for ever and ever, 
whether you will or no,” 

I The little hand was drawn away from his, but not with * 
a sudden or angry gesture, and it rested for one moment 
lightly and tremulously upon his dark hair. 

“ Qara, Clara l ” he murmured in a low, pleading voice, 

44 shall I go to Australia to look for your brother ? ” 

There was no answer. But then what need was there 
of any answer ? There is scarcely anything more deli¬ 
cious than silence in such cases. Every^i&oment of besi- 
tation is a tacit avowal, every pause is a tender con- 
fessioa. 

' 4 Shall we both go, dearest ? Shall we go as man and 
wife ? Shall we go together, my dear love, and bring 
our brother back between us ? ” » 

• * * « • # « 

Mr, Harcourt Talboys coming into the lampdit room 
a quarter of an hour afterwards found Robert Audley 
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alone, and had to listen to a revelation which very much 
surprised him. Like all self-sufficient people, he was 
tolerably blind to everything that happened under his 
nose, and he had fully believed that his own society, and 
the Spartan regularity of his. household, had been tne 
attractions which had made Dorsetshire delightful to 
his guest. 

He was rather disappointed, therefore ; but he bore 
his disappointment pretty well, and expressed a placid 
and rather stoical satisfaction at the turn which affairs 
had taken. , 

“ I have only one more point upon which I wjsh to 
obtain your consent, my dear sir, Robert said, when 
almost everything had been pleasantly settled. “ Our 
honeymoon trip, with your permission, will be to Aus¬ 
tralia/* * 

Mr. Talboys was taken aback by this. He brushed 
something like a tearful mist away froih his hard gray 
eyes as he offered Robert his hand. “ You are going to 
look for my son/* he said. “ Bring me back my boy, 
and I will freely forgive you for having robbed me of 
nfy daughter/' 

So Robert Audley went back to London, to surrender 
* his chambers in Fig-tree Court, and to make all due in- j 
quiries about such Australian-bound vessels as sailed 
from Liverpool in the month of June. He went back a 
new man, with new hopes, new cares, new prospects, new 
purposes; with a life that was so entirely changed that 
he looked out upon a world in which everything wore a 
radiant and rogy aspect, and wondered how it could ever 
have seemed such a dull, neutral-tinted universe. 

He had lingered until after luncheon at Grange Heathy 
and it was in the dusky twilight that he entered the shady 
Temple courts and found his way to his chambers. He 
found Mrs. Maloney scrubbing the stains, as was her wont 
upon a Saturday evening, and he had to make his way 
upward amidst atmosphere of soapy steam that made 
the banisters greasy under his touda. 

44 lots of letthers, yer honour/' the laundress 
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said as she rose from her knees and flattened herself against 
the wall to enable'Robeit to pass lier, “ and there’s some 
parcels, and there’s a gentleman which has called ever 
s q many times, and is waitin’ to-night, for I towld him 
you’d written to me to say your rooms were to be airred.” 

M Very good, Mrs. M.; you may get me some dinner 
and a pint of sherry as soon as you like, and see that my 
luggage is all right, if you please.” 

He walked quietly up to his room to*see who his visitor 
was. He was not likely to be anybody of consequence. 
A dun, perhaps ; for Mr. Audley had left his affairs iu 
the wildest confusion when he ran off in answer to Mr. 
Talboys’s invitation, and had been much too high up in 
the sublime heaven of love to remember any such sub¬ 
lunary matters as unsettled tailors’ bills. 

He opened the door of his sitting-room and walked in. 
The canaries were singing their farewell to the setting 
sun, and the faint yellow light was flickering upon the 
geranium leaves. The visitor, whoever he was, sat with 
his back to the window and his head bent upon his breast. 
But he started to his feet as Robert Audley entered the 
room, and the young man uttered a great cry of delight 
and surprise, and opened his arms to his lost friend 
George Talboys. # 

Mrs. Maloney had to fetch more wine and more dinner 
from the taveru which she honoured with her patronage, 
and the two young men sat deep into the night by the 
hearth which had so long beer] lonely. 

We know how much Robert had to tell. He touched 


lightly and tenderly upon that subject # which he knew' 
was cruelly painful to his friend; he %aid very little of 
the wretched woman who was wealing out the remnant 
Of her wicked life in the quiet suburb of the forgotten 
Belgian city. 

George Talboys spoke very briefly of that sunny seventh 
of September upon which he had left his friend sleeping 
by the trout-stream, while he went to aecuse his false wife 
of that conspiracy which had well-nigh broke his heart. 

“ God knows that from the moment in which X sank 
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into the black pit, knowing the treacherous hand that 
had sent me to what might have been my death, mv 
chief thought was of the safety of the woman who had 
betrayed me, 1 fell upon my leet upon a mass ot slush 
and miie; but my shoulder \yas bruised and my arm 
broken against the side of the well. J was stunned and 
dazed for a few minutes, but I roused myself by an oifort, 
for I felt that the atmosphere I breathed was deadly. 1 
had my Australian, experiences to help me in my peril, 
and I could climb bke a cat. The stones of which the 
well was built were rugged and irregular, and T was able 
to work my wav upwards by planting my feet in the 
interstices of the stones, and icsting my back at times 
against the opposite side of the well, helping myself as 
well as I could with my hands, though one aim was 
crippled. It was hard work, Bob, and it seems strange 
enough that a man who had long professed himself weary 
of his life should take so much trouble to preserve it. I 
think I must have been working upwards of half an hour 
before I got to the top; I know the time seemed an eter¬ 
nity of pain and peril. It was impossible for me to leave 
the* place until after dark without being observed, so I 
hid myself behind a clump of lauiel bushes, and lay down 
en the grass, faint and exhausted, to wait for nightfall. 
The man who found me there told you the jrcst, Robert.”, 

" Yes, my poor old fiiend—yes, he told me all.” 

“ But he could not tell you that I changed my mind 
after giving him that letter for you, and determined to 
bid my best friend good-bye before I left England. ! 
came to Fig-tree Court early on the morning of the ninth, 
and knocked half «l dozen times at the door of the cham¬ 
bers ; but there was no answer, the door was locked, and 
I gave ap the attempt in despair, thinking that you had 
not returned to London.” 

George had not been to Australia after all. He had 
gone on board the Victoria Regia , but had afterwards 
exchanged his besth for one in another vessel belonging 
to the same owners, and h^d gone to New York, where 
he had stayed as long a% he could support the weariness 
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of his exile; as long as he could endure the loneliness 
of an existence which separated him from every friend 
he had ever known. 

“ Jonathan was very kind to me. Bob,” he said; “ I 
had enough money to enable me to get on pretty well in 
my own quiet way, and 1 meant to have started on the 
Californian gold-fields to get more when that was gone. 
I might have made plenty of friends had I pleased, but 
I carried the old bullet in my breast, and what sympathy 
could I have with men who knew nothing of my grief ? 
I yearned for the strong grasp of your hand, Bob; the 
friendly touch of the hand which had guided me through 
the darkest passage of my life.” 



CHAPTER XLII. 

AT PEACE. 

Two years have passed since the May twilight in which 
Robert found his old friend, and Mr. Audley’s dream of 
a fairy cottage lias been realized between Teddington 
Locks and Hampton Bridge, where, amid a little forest 
of foliage, there is a fantastical dwelling-place of rustic 
woodwork, whose latticed windows look out upon the 
river. Here, amongst the lilies and the rushes on the 
sloping bank, a brave boy of eight years old plays with 
a toddling baby who peeps wondcringly from its nurse's 
arms at that other baby in the purple depth of the quiet 
water. 

* Mr. Audley has had his first brief, and has distinguished 
himself in the great breach of promise case of Hobbs v. 
Nobbs / wherein he convulsed the Court by his deliciously 
comic rendering of the faithless Nobbs’s amatory cor¬ 
respondence. The handsome, dark-eyed boy is Master 
George Talboys, who declines tnusa at Eton, and fishes 
for tadpoles in 4-he clear water under the spreading um¬ 
brage beyond the* ivied walls of his academy. But he 
comes very often to the fairy cottage to see his father, 
who lives there with his sister and his sister's husband, 
and he is very happy with his uncle Robert, his aunt 
Clara, and the pretty baby who has just begun to toddle 
on the smooth lawn that slopes down to the water's brink, 
upon which there Is a little Swiss boathouse *and landing- 
stage where Robert and George moor their slender 
whenies. 
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Other people come to the cottage near Teddington— 
a bright, merry-hearted giil, and a gray-bearded gentle¬ 
man, who has .survived the trouble of his life, and battled 
with it as*a Christian should. 

It is moie than a year Since a black-edged letter, wiitten 
upon foreign paper, came to Robeit Audley, to announce 
the death of a certain Madame Taylor, who had expired 
peacefully at Villebrumeuse, dying after a long illness, 
which Monsieur Val desciibcd as a maiadie de langueur. 

Another visitor comes to the collage in this blight 
summer of 1861—a frank, generous-heai ted young man, 
who tosses the baby, and plays with Geoigey, and is espe¬ 
cially great in the management of the boats, which are 
never idle when Sir Harry Towers is at Teddington. 

There is a pretty rustic smoking-room over the Swiss 
boathouse, in which the gentlemen sit and ( smoke in the 
summer evenings, and whence they are summoned by 
Clara and Ahtia to dunk tea, and eat strawberries and 
cream undei a noble old mulberry tree upon the lawn. 

Audley Court is shut up, and a grim old housekeeper 
reigns paramount in the mansion which my lady’s ring¬ 
ing laughter once made musical. A cut lam hangs before 
the pro- Raphaelite portiait, and the blue mould which 
artists dread gathers upon the Wouvcnnans and Poussins, 
the Cuyps and Tintoiettos. The house is often shown 
to inquisitive visitors, though the baronet is not infoimed 
of that fact, and people adiniic my lady’s rooms, and 
ask many questions about the pretty, fair-haired woman 
who died abroad. 

Sir Michael has no fancy to return to the familiar 
dwelling-place in which he once drelcnt a brief dream 
of impossible happiness. He has taken up his abode in 
London imtil Alicia shall be Lady Towers, when he is to 
remove to a house he has lately bought in Hertfordshire, 
on the borders of his son-in-law's estate. George Talboys 
is very happy with his sister and his old friend. He is a 
young man yet, and if is not quite impossible that he may 
by-and-by find some one who will be able to console him 
for the past. That dark story of the past fades little by 
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little every day, and there may come a time in which 
the shadow my lady's wickedness has cast upon the young 
man’s life will utterly vanish away. 

The mcersdiaiims and the French novels have been 
presented to a young Templar, with whom Robert Audley 
had been friendly m his bachelor days, and Mrs. Maloney 
has a little pension paid quarterly for her care of the 
canaries and geraniums. 

I hope no one v*ill take objection to my story because 
the end of it leaves the good people all happy and at 
peace. If my experience of life has not been very long, 
it has at least been manifold, and I can safely subscribe 
to that which a mightv king and a great philosopher 
declated, when he said that neither the experience of his 
youth nor age had ever shown him “ the righteous ior- 
saken, nor h^ seed begging their bread.” 
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The Best Contemporary 
Copyright Fiction in as good 
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MOST RECENT VOLUMES . 

THE WAGfcS OF SIN. Lucas Malet 

The publication of “The Wages of Sin ” brought “ Lucas Malet * 
(Mrs. St, Leg& Harrison) into the front rank of contemporary 
novelists. The Guardian wrote on its appearance: “ In remind¬ 
ing society that wages have to be paid by those who sin, and that 
those wages do not, as a rule, end with the sinner, Lucas Malet 
has given us a powerfully moral, as well as a most striking and 
original novel.” 

“ Undoubtedly one of the most powerful novels of the day ."— 

St. James's Gazette. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

Sir. Gilbert Parker. 

In u An Adventurer of the North ” Sir Gilbert Parker chronicles 
the last adventures of Pierre, that most whimsical and delightful 
of voyageurs. All lovers of good romance will appreciate this 
collection of tales, where the mystery of great spaces and far rivers 
is reproduced with a skill and a knowledge that in this special 
domain have never been equalled. 

** A wonderfully vivid and striking picture of the immensity of 
Canadian scenery and if the fascination of the life in it .”— 

ATHENAEUM. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCA1RE, AND THE BEAU¬ 
TIFUL LADY. Booth Tarkington. 

The play of Monsieur Beaucaire has given Mi. Lewis Waller one 
of the finest parts, and has been hailed as the most successful 
romantic drama of our generation. But ihe novel from which it 
is taken is as dramatic as the play ; indeed, since a good tale is 
more substantial than a drama, it is the more satisfying entertain* 
ment of the two. 

WOdDSIDE F/VRM. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

A pleasant stoiy of country life which ends as happily with 
marriage bells as any old melodrama. The religious conflict be* 
tween an austere 1’uritanism and a more broad-minded creed within 
one household has never been more reasonably and wisely por¬ 
trayed. Mr. Garratt is probably the best “bounder” in modern 
fiction, and the heroine, Margaret Vincent, and her mother are in 
their different ways fresh and d^ightful studies. 

“ This Jim story , so simple of outline, but so subtle in dealing 
with Adman hearts , and beautiful in the delineation of one 
woman's characterT — WORLD. 

THE OCTOPUS. Frank Norris. 

Frank Norris, whose early death a few years ago deprived the 
English-speaking world of one of its most brilliant novelists, 
* planned out a gieat trilogy of stories in which was to be 
told the epic of the wheat. The first dealt with its production 

m in California; the second with its distribution, and more especially 
with the Chicago wheat pit; the third was to have for its subject 
its consumption as bread in some village in the Old World. The 
third, owing to his death, was never written, but the present 
, volume represents the first of the trilogy. It tells with amazing 
vividness of the struggles of the wheat-grower, and more especially 
his war with the Railway Trust. 

THE PIT. , Frank Norris. 

The second part of the gieat epic of the wheat. Like the author 
of “ The Jungle,” Frank Norm was a voice crying in the wilder¬ 
ness against tyranny and corruption; but he was first and 
foremost a brilliant story-teller. The romantic interest of his 
work is at least as strong as its moral and political significance. 

In his recent volume of Essays, " Through the Magic Door,” 
Sir A. Conan Doyle wrote:—“ There was Frank Norris, a man 
who had in hirift, I think, the seeds of greatness more than almost 
any living writer. His 1 Pit* seemed to me one if the finest 
American novels *” 
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THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. 

C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

The creator of “Captain Kettle" and other picturesque heroes 
is beyond the reach of ordinaly criticism. He lias attained that 
vast public which knows little of most writers, but knows all 
about “Sherlock Holme*/' and “Captain Kettle. ” Romance as 
simple and direct as Mi. Cutclifle Hyne’s appeals to eveiy man 
who has a spice of adventure in his soul. 1\ bhc interest has been 
loused by the Lemoine ease in the Paris courts, where an 
inventor claimed to have discovered the art of making marketable 
diamonds. Mi. Cutcliffe Hyne’s story telW of an oldei recipe —that 
of the astrologer Raymond Lully—which is engraved on the wall of 
a tomb in the Balearic Islands. How the recipe is Jound and lost 
is the theme of one of the most breathless of modern romances. 

A LAME DOG’S DIARY. Miss Macnaughlan. 

A book which has been hailed on all sides as the new Cranjord\ 
An ofhcei, badly wounded at Magersfontuin, goes t tight country 
village to recover health, and in his convalescence has leisure 
to observe the little comedies of the place. No better pictuie 
of the humour:, of a narrow society has been done in our times, 
-and the observation is as kindly as it is shrewd. Readers will 
find it not less delightful than Christina M i Kab. 

“ .So entirely delightful an entertainment . While h ton 

stanfiy reminds us of ‘ Ci anford ,' it is not overwhelmed by com¬ 
parison with Mis. Gas keif s masterpiece. -Spectator. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williamson have invented a new kind of romance. 
The motor car is its pivot, ami the whole of Euzope its area. A 
In ruthless tale of love and adventure is intei woven with a charm-, 
mg itinetary of the most beautiful Alpine valleys, 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. t W. W. Jacobs. 

This is the best collection of Mr. Jacobs^; tales. The title story 
is an admirable specimen of his humour, and the book contains also 
Uhe Monkey's Paw, which shows his mastery over the gruesome. 

“ Jfis new volume, 4 The Lady of the Barge? will assuredly 
not lessen kis reputation. The first story, which gives its name 
to the volume , is an excellent bit of fooling; and in gruesome 
horror the ttory of 4 The Monkey's Paw? a talisman which may 
grant three wishes, is singularly powerful v It is perhaps the gem 
of the volume , but all the stories are i>ood, and the book is one to 
be commended and recommen led?' —ATHkN^EUM. 
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WHITE FANG. jack London. 

Mr. Tael. London*' Call of th< Wild ha a imputation nwie 
world wide than any novel of ret tut veais It fold nf<t dog that 
became a .wolf. White ) att% i* exactly the converse, and tclh 
of a wolf tint becomes \ house dop The second study of wild 
life is no less powerful thin the find, and it his the advantage 
of a happier endmp * 

“ A mast apiece of i*\ fond It utads, if i ' does mt su*pa i, 
the most marital fian of 1 h hi fluids jemu " Sr 

“ A pie<e of vail shoit inj tcallv ama*trt^ /■» vet 1 Tritutmi 

SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. “ Q " 

9 *‘Q. 5 is a direct mhcritoi of tb< Steven tn tradition, md tin. 
i' undoubtedly lus finest work. It is i storv of the ciphlemfh 
century m ( orsi a, and no more palhnf and arhenlurnus rom nice 
has been published in modern day' 1 . 

"Realty a splendid fool, for the adventures are those of h, m* 
people, full of humanity and humour, and it hi Is* ue read it 7ve 
pet lost tn tt, forpettmq-the outsidt it or Id ” I>ui\ fpi rorai it. 
** 1 Q.'s' finest aehtewment ”—Speciator. 

THE MAN FROM AMERICA. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

This ‘‘sentimental comedy” telK of an old French vuomte who 
lives m Devon, of his grandchildren, and of how the “man from 
America,'’ the son of a former comrade, appears as a providence 
to save hi* fortunes. Mrs. I)c D Pasture has frvv rivals m the 
delineation of the little worries and tngcdies of sot nl lift 

“ One tfi tie pnttiest tales toe Ia'< read for Maty a at] " — 
Morning Post. 
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